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Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

JANUARY, 1889. 

INDIAN VOLUNTEERS AND INDIAN 
LOYALTY. 

The question of the enrolment of natives of India as 
volunteers to supplement the action of the regular army 
in the defence of the country' against external attack and 
In the preservation of internal peace and order lias been 
often raised and discussed It has, within the last few 
years, been brought into special prominence by the action 
of political bodies, which, in Congresses held in Calcutta and 
Madras, have insisted, with some vehemence, on the right 
of the natives to this privilege, as, indeed, 10 all others 
which seem in any degree reserved for the English and 
ruling race. The claim has been quietly put aside by 
Lord DulTerin's government for the time, but it has not 
been abandoned by the agitators, and we are assured that 
it will be renewed and revived as soon as Lord Lansdownu 
has assumed office, it seems, therefore, opportune to 
examine die claim with some attention and see if anything 
can be said in its favour, and whether the difficulties and, 
dangers which may accompany its concession would not 
outweigh any possible advantage which the Government 
might obtain by granting iL 
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2 Indian Vohutiters and Indian Loyally* 

It is indisputable I hat. under certain conditions, the 
formation of volunteer corps does stimulate loyalty and 
patriotism and encourages the growth and maintenance of 
n healthy, courageous spirit in the country. No ant* can 
doubt that in England these have been its results, or that 
the existence of the great army of citizen soldiers, notwith¬ 
standing admitted and remediable defects in training and 
weapons, has made a deep and beneficial impression upon 
foreign opinion, and has given to the country generally a 
well-founded confidence in the ability and public spirit of 
its voluntary delenders. Had the volunteer movement 
failed, as many competent critics prophesied, the Govern¬ 
ment would tong ago have been compelled, in the presence 
of the vast standing armies of the Continent, to have in¬ 
creased our regular forces to a burthensome extent or to 
have* had recourse to methods of conscription which are 
specially distasteful to Englishmen, and which would have 
taken from us our chief industrial superiority over nations 
whose youth is systematically withdrawn from peaceful pur¬ 
suits to the barren trade of war and preparation for war. 

It is not less, but more necessary and desirable in India 
than in England to stimulate loyalty to the Government, to 
attach the varied populations to our rule, and to encourage 
by all practical or sentimental considerations the growth of 
a healthy public spirit in the people. The problem of en¬ 
gaging the chiefs and princes of India to assist in the 
defence of the country has constantly been before the 
Government, and, at die present time, experiments of grot 
interest arc being undertaken which will test not only the 
genuineness of the expressions of a desire for military co- 
operation on the part of the princes, but the practicability of 
utilizing die undisciplined mobs of badly armed and un¬ 
trained retainers oi Indian Courts, who figure in annual 
returns as native armies, but which are now almost useless 
tor any military service. But experiments such as these, 
which merely concern the feudatory princes, and are meant 
to place upon those who owe their security and very 
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existence to British rule, a fair share of the burthen of the 
defence of fndfo, have nothing in common with volunteer 
corps in British provinces. The argument fqr ihe'se is not 
influenced, as some English journalists seem to "imagine* 
by the effort to util be the existing forces of native States* 
Whether volunteering should or should nett be encouraged 
depends on considerations which apply 10 it alone* It is 
for the Government to consider and decide whether in its 
own provinces the formation of volunteer corps woukl add 
to its strength or increase its difficulties: whether the 
demand so loudly made for them is genuine or factitious ; 
whether it proceeds from a loyal, warlike chus, who would 
come forward to enrol themselves, and who would be pre¬ 
pared, if necessary, to carry into effect on the battle-field 
the promises which are so glibly made on Congress plat¬ 
forms, or whether volunteering is but a political war cry* 
intended to embarrass the Government, uttered by into 
who have no military aptitude, who, in the whole long 
history of Hindustan, liavc never fought oven for their own 
most persona! interests, and who, there is every reason to 
tvdieve. would never fig Jit if it were safer to run away. 

No Government which professes to be reasonable, and 
which desires and expects 10 lx* durable, can admit, oil die 
piixt of the people it rules, any Indefeasible right to form 
themselves into ail armed and disciplined force separate 
from and not subject to the strict rules of the regular army. 
The claim is one which may be admitted or denied j but it 
is nne on which the Government must reserve the right to 
decide. Where, as in England and Scotland, the system 
of administration is popular and democratic; where the 
sympathy of the vast majority is with lav and order; where 
the people are penetrated with the spirit of loyalty arid 
patriotism, and where there exists a full and reciprocal con¬ 
fidence between niters and ruted, volunteering is heartily 
welcomed ami encouraged as giving to the Government a 
strength and stability which no increase to the standing 
army would bring it in the same degree. But in Ireland, 
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where the majority, or at any rate a large minority, are 
directly hostile to die English connection, it has not been 
thought desirable to encourage volunteering r though [ eaxi- 
not but think that the time has come when the distinctions 
between loyalty and sedition in Ireland have been defined 
with sufficient clearness to allow the formation of volunteer 
corps confined to all those of known character and conduct, 
who would engage to uphold the supremacy of die Queen 
and the United Parliament. It is not well that any dis- 
abilities should attach to the open profession of loyalty. It 
should rather be encouraged by every suitable concession 
and distinction* In no State in Europe has the volunteer 
system taken root in the same manner as in England , and 
the inor*- important Governments have preferred, as wav 
their undoubted right to place their whole armed force 
under far more direct and strict control than Is possible with 
.1 voluntary citizen army. 

If wt turn to India, we find a country which, primd 
fade, would seem as unsuited for a volunteer system as any 
conceivable community. Lord Dufferin, in a speech de¬ 
livered in Calcutta on the 30 th of November fast, and of 
which copious extracts have been telegraphed to Th& 
Tinted has taken occasion to expound with much ability 
and dearness the exceptional position of India and the 
enormous difficulties of its administration. His object was 
to show the absurdity of the demand for representative 
government formulated by the very class—■*' the microscopic 
minority." as he terms it—-who ask to be allowed to form 
volunteer corps. There are few who have been intimately 
concerned with the administration of India who will not 
rejoice that the departing Viceroy has. with no uncertain 
voice, condemned the methods and aims of the sm~dtsanl 
National Congress, and our only regret is that this wise 
and statesmanlike denunciation of a mischievous agitation 
was not made sooner—before the seditious supporters of 
the movement had gained strength, and before the silence 
of the authorities had been mistaken for acquiescence, if out 
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approval. The beginning of strife is like the letting out of 
water, and unless Indian agitators are plainly told the limits 
within which a too kindly and contemptuous Government 
permits their intrigues, tvt: shall have a new and a far more 
troublesome Ireland in India. 

All that Lord Dufferin has said with reference to the 
unsuitability of representative institutions for India applies 
to the adoption in that country of a volunteer system, i n 
the first place there is no Homogeneity in the people which 
would allow them to cam' out a national movement to meet 
a national danger. There is in this vast continent no 
national spirit, nor is there any word in the vernacular 
languages with which I am acquainted to express the idea 
of patriotism. From Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal, from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, there is no united and 
homogeneous people, but a succession of unconnected or 
slightly"connected tribes and races, speaking over one 
hundred distinct languages, professing different religions, 
and following dissimilar customs. The Hindus, who 
number 190 millions, have no common bond of union, and 
the M uh-imru tans, a body of fifty millions, are far more 
closely bound together than the Hindus by a creed which, 
in its strict ritual and pure theism, has a solidifying power 
which can never attach to the varied ceremonial and the 
innumerable gods of Hindu mythology, Hinduism, so far 
as it is a religion ut all, and not a mere body of soda! rule-, 
devised to secure the supremacy of the priestly caste, is 
mere fetishism. There is, of course, an educated class 
which professes to find a somewhat thin ami spiritless 
monotheism in the Vedas ■ but the peasant population, 
which education has so far hardly influenced, rises no higher 
in its theological ideas than the village deity represented by 
a vermilion-smeared stone in the forest. Tile character of 
the Indian population differs as greatly as their creeds and 
origin. There is nothing in common between the savage 
Afghan rearer! in the wild fastnesses beyond the Indus and 
die soft effeminate Bengali living tn the rice swamps of the 
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Gangetic Delia. Sikhs, Raj puis, Mahrattas have equally 
little sympathy with the Bengalis and Madrasis, whom they 
despise as alj warlike races despise those to whom they are 
superior in physique and courage. Even between those 
races which ! have named os brave and warlike there Is no 
sympathy. Ancient feuds have, no doubt, to be decently 
buried, in accordance with the commands of the rulers who 
bas e imposed the Pax Britannica on India, but they are not 
dead, and at any moment might be disinterred and given 
new life, Thu Sikh cordially hates the Afghan, and the 
Rajput dislikes and despises the Mahratta, who ruthlessly 
trampled upon the ancient principalities of Centra] India and 
Rijputana until the English interposed and compelled both 
parties to lay down their arms. Even if we look at the two 
great ami most striking divisions of Indian life, the Hindus 
and Muhutnadans, we have abundant evidence in ever- 
recurring disputes and tumult that there is a deep-rooted 
animosity between them, which only needs carelessness or 
timidity on the part of the authorities to burst into civil war. 
When such arc the character of die people and the conditions 
which regulate their social life, it may readily be understood 
that volunteer soldiering might Largely ant! instant!v increase 
the difficulties of the Government, when the weapons of 
citizen soldiers would, in case of popular tumult, be only too 
gladly turned against those of a hostile tribe or creed. 

Even so far as the Government itself is concerned rnj 1 
the attitude of the people with regard to it, there is no 
such assurance of active loyalty as to induce it to encourage 
the formation of volunteer levies under native officers, 
which is ;i constant condition <jf the demand, and without 
which the concession would probably be regarded as 
valueless. 

The loyalty of India is a matter which it b difficult to 
t^t and gauge • the more so that it cannot be weighed in 
the same scotes as those which we are accustomed to use 
in measuring the quality which goes by the same name 
in England f be rulers of India are obviously aliens and 
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conquerors, although there is a certain class ot politicians 
with whom I have little sympathy, who endeavour to con* 
Ctal and obscure die fact, and who seem to consider the 
Jong roll of victories and successes, diplomatic or in the 
field, which ha%’e built up the Indian Empire through thr 
last century ami a hall', as disgraceful incidents hi the history 
of the English nation. But however anxious some may be 
to find only shame in what healthier minds will accept as 
the most honourable monuments of national glory', the fact 
remains unchanged, namely, that we are the conquerors 
of India, having by force of arm*, and mainly with the aid 
of die natives themselves overthrown In succession all die 
warlike races under their most capable leaders, and have 
attained to the supremacy in the peninsula to which they 
aspired, and which the Mahrattas for a short time almost 
achieved. This central Ihct underlies the whole super¬ 
structure of Indian administration. U'e cannot safely ignore 
it, however much it may please some of us to talk of die 
free acid enlightened sulfrage of an educated people . of a 
free press or of representative institutions. The ultima 
ratia In India is force : and no amount of newspapers or 
free schools will make any difference in this respect. The 
union between the English and native races is like those 
medkeval marriages in which Lhe bride and the bridegroom 
were separated by a naked sword. Lhe dear recognition of 
this fact is in no way inconsistent with the- most hearty and 
sincere endeavour to win the affection aud esteem of the 
Indians, and to lead them by education arid good govern¬ 
ment to such happiness as education and good government 
can give, which, alter all, if we took aearer home, would 
seem to be not very extravagant in amount or degree. Nor 
will the frank recognition of thr* truth do us any harm with 
the races whom It U most our interest to conciliate. Ml si of 
my Indian service has been passed among the mure warlike 
races—Afghans, Sikhs, Rajputs, and Malmttias — and l can 
testify to die contempt with which they regard any sus¬ 
picion of weakness, and their readiness to be governed by 
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those who have proved themselves their superiors in the 
art of war. They know little of, and care little for, the 
results of science and civilisation ; they lament the in¬ 
exorable destiny which drives their children to school, and 
which places a pen in their hand instead of a sword. But 
they can respect force ; and if force be tempered with 
justice and moderation, they render it a respectful and a 
sincere, if not a loyal, obedience. The strong races like 
to lie ruled strongly ; and the chief if not the only danger to 
our Indian Empire is timidity in its rulers, bom of too 
eager self-questioning of the rights and wrongs of govern¬ 
ment, and the foolish desire to divest themselves of the very 
attributes of power which are necessarily associated with it 
in the Oriental imagination. It may generally be observed 
that those who are most anxious for self-government are 
those who are least competent to govern themselves and 
others, and that the strongest races are exactly those who 
most willingly submit to a wholesome discipline. 

If therefore, the question of the loyalty of India be con¬ 
sidered. it must be remembered that we cannot fairly ask 
too much from ;■ population altogether alien from ourselves 

■ reed, language, customs, and sentiment : whom we have 
conquered, and who can only be expected to hold to us so 
Icing ax we rule not only strongly but well. Our success 
has been very great, but the most difficult part of our work 
has yet to command the task of ruling India wiJJ be one of 
ever-increasing perplexity. 

The difficulty has been increased by the hostile conduct 
of the very class which has most gained by our advent, and 
tthirh, in accordance with a general law of human action, 
has shown itself the most ungrateful; the educated natives 
who have used the English teaching which has been 
gratuitously given them as an armoury to furnish weapons 
again si us. 1 do not think that India is to-day as loval as 
it was ten or five years ago. i firmly be&ve, and I think 
that many competent observers will agree with me, that 
the unlimited license weakly permitted to the native press, 
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English and vernacular*, lias had a .distinctly prejudicial 
effect upon the temper of the people, not only in Bengal, 
where the character of the race renders their hostility less 
dangerous, but in the must important districts of India, 
such as the Punjab, which was formerly Famous for its 
hearty goodwill, and where, tea or twenty years ago, the 
open expression of hostile and seditious sentiment was 
unknown. It will bean evil day For India ir we permit 
this province, the gallant spirit of which enabled us to 
reconquer India in tSs;. and which h still the most impor- 
tant recruiting ground of our army, to be honeycombed by 
the seditious societies which have their home and origin 
in Bengal, and which are tlm curse of the country as thev 
are its greatest danger. The native press of Bengal may 
not unfairly be compared with the Nationalist press of 
Ireland There is the same vilification of English officials 
frem the V tceroy downwards, nnd a constant misrepresenta¬ 
tion of the action and motives of the Government, which is 
systematically held up to hatred and contempt. Nor is the 
evil confined to the Lower Provinces . for Bengali editors 
set up their venomous newspapers in the most distant 
districts, and Lahore or Ajmere or Hyderabad has the 
benefit of their ill-tempered ravings as impartially as 
Calcutta. 1 he journals are of the lowest class, both in 
ability and honesty. They subsist by blackmail, the sub¬ 
sidies of those who fair to be attacked or the bribes of 
those who desire to attack others, and there is a regular 
system of contributions levied from native Slates, where the 
only crimes and maladministration denounced are those 
For the concealment of which no money has been paid. It 
is a mockery to associate the permitted existence of these 
pestilent journals with the liberty of th* press. They are 
an unmitigated nuisance, and the mischief they do is incal¬ 
culable. They should be reduced to decency by very 
sharp and drastic methods, and if they declined to reform 
they should be summarily repressed It was a mistake to 
confer the liberty of the press upon India at alL It is an 
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institution only suited for free, enlightened, and constitu* 
tiuiinl comm uni tits, such as England and t* ranee, and is an 
anomaly and a danger in a country like India, where the 
administration, however beneficent, is still a despotism, and 
where the superficially educated class is hostile to the 
Government, or. if not hostile:, is still so unstable and weak* 
minded as to render its members altogether unfit to be the 
lenders and ins traders of the people. Of the many mis* 
chievous acts of Mr. Gladstone—-in which the power and 
prestige of the country have been sacrificed to false 
sen timed t—-there is probably none that has been more 
productive of evil than the repeal of Lord Upturn's whole¬ 
some Vernacular Press Act, which, although used with 
extreme moderation, still placed some restraint on the Open 
preaching of sedition. I know nothing which is viewed b\ 
well-disposed natives with more astonishment and disgust 
than die impunity enjoyed by hostile libellers ol the autho¬ 
rities. The Government gains no credit for its generous 
tolerance of treason, and is only held to be weak and 
timid. India is not a country where lighted candles can 
be sale!} carried into powder magazines. 

It [5 this conviction which adds so much sharpness to 
the regret thin Lord Uniterm* lecture on loyalty and 
moderation should liave been reserved, like a Parthian 
arrow, for the moment ul his departure, although those who 
best know the temper of the country have long urged his 
Government to speak frankly and. act boldly, and discourage, 
if not stamp out, Lite, seditious agitation and the venomous 
misrepresentation of the native press. Let Lord Lans- 
downe take warning—if, ini,lend, it be passible iot a V iceroy 
to accept the experience and profit by the failures pi his 
predecessors. Who more amiable or more fortified with 
good intention* than Lord Rjpon ? Vet no V iceroy has 
done Indin more lasting injury. Refusing the leaching of ex¬ 
perience ; insisting up.ni view ing all Indian politics through 
theoretical spectacles, he excited tile unreasonable hopes 
and even the dangerous passions of the people by ill-con- 
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sitJered promises which he was unable to fulfil, & hd jntfeed L "' * f 
made no attempt to fulfil. He left India in a cloud of iftw t V‘ 
redeemed pledges, and bequeathed to his unfortunate suc¬ 


cessor the impossible task of persuading the classes, whose 
hopes had lieeii so imtJuly raised, to accept cheerfully the 
very little which statesmanship could offer them. Lord 
Ripon did fur less than Lord Du fieri n h;is done to satisfy 
reasonable claims and aspirations, but, with a semi-educated 
clrt-:,, \i hose political training has not sufficiently ad\ , aiiccd 
to distinguish the shadow from the substance, die judicious 
moderation of the latter is unfavourably compared with the 
highly-coloured hopes held out to them by the former. 

The future of the British Empire in India will largely 
depend upon die attitude which the new Viceroy adopts 
towards die noisy demagogues who. if they were allowed 
their way, and if their extravagant demands were en¬ 
couraged, would soon make the government of India by 
England impossible. Let him, undeterred by clamour and 
misrepresentation, work honestly and sincerely for the best 
good of the people of India, who are not in agreement with 
the agitators who pretend to speak in their name. Let him. 
remembering hi> duty to England and the official class. 
English and native, who bear the burthen uf the adminis¬ 
tration of the country, suppress and punish the seditious 
ml urn nia tors who are spreading broadcast the seeds of 
discontent ami suspicion, and he will earn ihe lasting 
respect of all those who love 1 nrfia and desire her advance¬ 


ment and prosperity. 

The loyalty of the ruling princes of India is altogether 
different, both in kind and degree, from that of the inhabi¬ 
tants of British India, and their inclusion in any scheme of 
military defence does not affect the question of the propriety 
of the volunteering of British subjects. I believe that the 
great majority of cldds are firmly attached to the Govern¬ 
ment of the Queen, and that they may be trusted to remain 
faithful to it in critical times, and do all in their power to 
assist it to repel attack from without. Then: arc strains to 
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which the loyalty of no alien race can be fairly exposed; 
but there is no reason to believe that any such test will be 
required of them. I am not one of those who believe that 
Russia, who only overcame Turkey by treachery and the 
help of her Roumanian allies, could measure hersell with 
any chance of success against the wealth, power, and civili¬ 
sation, of England although a wise statesmanship will 
always regard the Asiatic policy of Russia with suspicion, 
The position of the princes of India with reference to a 
general scheme of defence j the part which should be 
assigned to them, and the manner in which the susceptibilities 
til" each should be considered, arc subjects ol great interest 
and importance, but I have no space to devote to them in 
the present article, and must return to them on a 
future occasion. But when discussing Indian volunteers 
and Indian loyalty, it is impossible to omit all mention of 
the chiefs and the utilization of their forces in the defence 
of the country. Although native armies, w'ith a few note¬ 
worthy exceptions, as those of the Punjab, are at present 
worthless for military' co-operation, from want ol discipline, 
and the possession of obsolete weapons,, they contain 
excellent raw material, in many cases identical with that 
which forms the substance of our own regular army : while 
in the States of Raj pu tana there is an almost inexhaustible 
supply of hereditary warriors who do not as yet enlist in 
our regiments, but who would be content to serve in 
irregular cavalry corps under their own chiefs and kinsmen. 
The experiment which is about to be tried by the Govern¬ 
ment of India of highly training, and arming with 
weapons of precision certain portions of the forces of 
selected native states is one which I have lor many years 
advocated, and it received a fair and successful trial in 
1*178-79, during the first Afghan campaign, when, on the 
recommendation of Sir Robert Egerton, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, the States of Patiala, Bahawulpur, 
Jhind, Xabha, KapuithuLlu, Faridkot, Maletkotf a, and 
Nahan sent contingent# to the frontier of the Bannu 
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ami Kohai districts, the only English officers attached 
to them being General \\ utson, V *C., and Major Frank 
Burton, Tile doubts which had been expressed as to their 
creditably holding their own, either in line with regiments 
of the Indian army or on detached and independent duty, 
were shown to lx* unfounded ; and after some instruction in 
the use of the new rifles supplied, they proved themselves 
fully competent to perform till the duties which could be 
asked of soldiers, and relieved the Kunun Division of very 
onerous work; while their conduct and discipline were 
excellent. It must not be imagined that the forces of 
Central India and Rujputana would be, without long 
training, as efficient as those of the Punjab States ; but a 
good deal might be made of them with care and patience. 
It i\ill also be necessary to only utilize such forces as are 
recruited in the States to which they belong, and who by 
family ties, hereditary* loyalty, and personal interest, are 
like!)* to follow, in critical times, the llag of their prince 
Many of the armies of Central India consist of mere 
mercenaries, hired from distant pans of India, and whoso 
fidelity is nut to be rdied upon, as the chief has no certain 
hold upon them. Such was the famous army of the late 
Maharaja Sindhia, the prince with more military* aptitude 
than any other in India He was popularly supposed 
to pass the greater part of hk adult population through the 
ranks i but this was an entire mistake His troops were 
almost entirely foreigners; and he has often told me that 
he could not trust them to march one hundred miles 
towards thtf Peshawar frontier without deserting. 

But to return to the subject of volunteering in British 
provinces. Assuming that the native princes are loyal, and 
that the mass of the cultivating community are content with 
our rule. I cannot but think that the only classes whom 
volunteer corps would attract are those whose loyalty would 
be of a far more flimsy material—for the reason that they 
would be the least influenced by the example or subject to 
the authority of the native gentry* or nobility, and they 
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would thus Have no impulse from above to keep them 
straight. The volunteer agitation is confined to Calcutta, 
Madras, and a few of the larger up-country cities, such as 
Lahore, where it is fiercely fanned by the local Babu-edited 
newspaper which has all the bad tendencies ol its species. 
In Calcutta and Madras the demand is ridiculous. 

The Bengali Baboo is not a fighter, and is fond of 
proclaiming himself a coward. If we were to withhold 
from the Bengalis our strong protection they would be at 
once subjugated and enslaved by the first invader who 
chose to descend from the Northern Provinces. The 
Madrasis, so far as E have heard of them or seen them in 
the field, arc not, as soldicre, fit to meet any of the warlike 
races of India or a European enemy, and to encourage 
them to do so would only be to invite certain disaster. In 
Bombay the Parsis might be treated exceptionally, as 
foreigners whose very existence depends upon English 
supremacy and whose loyalty is above suspicion- But 
this intelligent race is devoted to commercial pursuits, and 
I doubt whether they would take to volunteering with any 
spirit. They are not, and do not profess to be, a fighting 
race, Butting aside Calcutta and Madras as beyond 
reasonable discussion, let us for a moment practically test 
the volunteer demand by spplying it to a northern ct 15 
like Lahore: although the Punjab is the province when: the 
system, if successful, would be most inconvenient, seeing 
that it is our principal recruiting ground, and it would be un¬ 
desirable to interfere with the supply; while so large a portion 
of the regular army is cantoned in the province that native 
volunteers are less needed than elsewhere. The population 
is contented, industrious, and warlike, and sufficiently brave 
and physically strong to make efficient volunteers. But 1 
am convinced, from a very intimate knowledge of the 
Punjab, that no volunteer corps could be raised there 
which would not be partly contemptible and partly danger¬ 
ous. OF whom would they consist ? In the first place we 
must exclude the whole of the fighting population; the 
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cultivators, the smalt landowners. and the artizans; thfi jat 
Sikhs and the Punjabi Muhamadnns. These respectable 
and worthy men have as much as they can do to keep 
themselves and their families by manual labour, which 
commences at dawn and is often continued far into the 
night, without wasting their tsni',- in playing at soldiers to 
satisfy the vanity of Bengali Baboo s. Already is then,* a 
difficulty experienced in obtaining these men as recruits 
for the army at the present rates uf pay. Not one of 
them, from Peshawar to Delhi, would tKtcome a volunteer 
and undergo the labour of service without its reward. 
Nor, in any case, or for any wages, would they consent 
to serve with or bo commanded by the uuwiirlike castes 
whose members encourage the present agitation. 

The next large and important class consists of the 
trading and commercial castes, the Bannias, Arons, 
Khojahs, and the like. H hat have these castes to do with 
arms ? Not a single member would join the volunteers. 
The religious, vagrant, and menial classes, would be, as a 
matter of course, excluded, and all that would remain 
available would be the professional race of clerks and 
writers who, with a certain amount of superficial education, 
English or vernacular, are still the most ambitious, dis¬ 
contented, and unsettled of all classes in India and the 
very last to whom arms should be given without a strict 
and constant supervision and control. To these may be 
added a few ol the discontent'll scions of good families, 
dissipated young men who have added European to 
Oriental vices, and who are to be found in considerable 
numbers in all cities which have formerly been the seat of 
a native Court. It is doubtful whether these would join, 
for they would not be accepted as officers by the English 
educated class, nor would their pride allow them to accept 
any subordinate position. The exclusive and jealous 
isolation of the Indian castes is extreme, and their imme¬ 
morial rules of precedence and social observance will 
absolutely forbid any cohesion in a native volunteer corps. 
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The fighting races are, miked, and have been through 
all historic times, ready to sell their swords to any 
master for a sultident wage. Hut patriotism is an un¬ 
known idea.; and it w ould be :is easy to persuade a 
Lahore shoemaker to make shoes without pay as a Sikh 
to become an unpaid volunteer. 

The principal classes which would then, in the Punjab, 
lilt the ranks of the volunteers are precisely those of which 
the least use (nr military purposes could be made. Every 
occupation tu India is hereditary, and braver)' and military 
skill and fidelity are, by unbroken prescription, attached to 
warlike races like the Sikhs, Afghans. Rajputs, and Ghurkas, 
The cowardice of the Bannia or the Kdyath, is not, in 
popular repute, disgraceful: for it has been as consecrated 
h) prescription as the prostitution of the Kanchan. Vice:, 
.uid Sailings as well .is virtue* and accomplishments enjoy 
in India hereditary honours. 

As it would be impossible U> form volunteer companies 
in rural districts, inhabited alone by the agricultural 
classes, who neither would nor could serve gratuitously, 
the movement would be confined to the towns where there 
is more inclination and temptation to dij^dJection than in, 
the country, and where, in tunes of trouble, there is always 
most cause for anxiety, t have no official acquaintance 
with the great cities of the North-Western Provinces, butibe 
attitude and bearing of their population have often struck 
m« as unfriendly, and ! have very much doubt if any 
responsible official would recommend the formation of 
native volunteer corps in Allahabad, Lucknow, Mon ad a b ad. 
Casvnpore, or Bareilly. 

The r<mon ditn oJ the volunteers in England was 
defence against invasion. For this purpose native volun¬ 
teers would be useless, and would add nothing to our 
military strength. To increase this we must utilise the 
armies of the native princes. 

The raison d*%re of thr English volunteers in India of 
wham tliere are numerous corps composed entirely of 
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Europeans and Eurasians, is the protection of the Eum- 
pL-an commodity in times of trouble against the attacks of 
the ill-disposed portion of the native population, There 
is an incidental advantage to the Government, which the 
Volunteers themselves Mould probably deprecatt:, of setting 
free for general duty such military detachments as would 
otherwise have to be maintained for the protection of 
Europeans Their utility would only be manifest on the 
occurrervLT' of some great calamity or shock to the English 
[lower similar to that of the Mutiny, which, however much 
we may disbelieve in its recurrence, should still, in wisdom, 
be guarded against. i’or this object, too, the native volun¬ 
teers would be useless, stating that they would, more pro¬ 
bably than not, swell the ranks of the classes against whom 
the English volunteers would have to defend themselves. 

The pica which is advanced by the native advocates of 
the measure, that the well-disposed mid orderly part of the 
nntive population should be allowed to arm itself against 
die disorderly and criminal, Ls of little weight; for unless 
the British Government is prepared, by its magisterial and 
police arrangement*.-I© maintain. as it has hitherto main, 
tained iutetall^eaM in India, It is unworthy the name of 
a civil bed Government; and this essential function cannot he 
entrusted to other hands than its own. If it be finally 
urged that in 1S57 the wealthy and orderly natives were 
tvpoicd to attack irom the predatory and criminal ciasit-H. 

I can only express my belief that against such attack native 
volunteers would make no stand, and it would be a 
redudio ad aAsurdum to place the only intelligible argument 
in favour of native volunteers, on die ground that, in the 
event of a general rising against tile English power, the 
native clerks in our offices might be able to defend (hou¬ 
se] vies against their fellow-countrymen. 

IT the adv ocates of the measure rest their argument on 
Uie necessity of die Government demonstrating its con¬ 
fidence in the Indian population, they might as reasonably 
claim die abolition of the existing English volunteer corps 
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winch have been directly raised, and are now on all sides 
encou raged, as a sensible expression of the necessary distrust 
which must be felt by a few thousands of a ruling race in the 
midst of :jo millions of natives with whom they cannot fully 
sympathize and by whom they are only partially understood. 

Should the Government, at any future time, in a 
moment of weakness, concede the desired permission to 
enrol native volunteer corps, the race feeling between 
English and Indians will tic only intensified, and the native 
attitude become more hostile to those who represent 
authority. In any case the native and European corps 
would have to fee distinct. Were the Government 
to endeavour to force natives into English corps, a 
violent European agitation would be the instant result, 
and this useful auxiliary force would cease to exist, Yet 
if natives were confined to their own corps, they 
would consider their exclusion from the English ranks as 
a new illustration of the hostile and suspicious feeling with 
which they were regarded by their English fellow-subjects, 
and die concession which the Government had extended as 
an olive branch would become a very sword 

Whether the native volunteer movement succeeded or 
whether ft failed, it would be equally impolitic and 
dangerous. The volunteer system (putting aside the 
exceptional conditions of the English corps in India) is 
alone suited tu a constitutional country where the vast 
majority of the people are in sympathy with the Govern¬ 
ment and respect the law. Nothing could so diminish the 
influence and authority of the British Government in 
India as for it, deliberately and without die justification of 
necessity, to surrender any portion of that material force, 
which in ihe eyes of the common people is its chief title to 
respect, into the hands of men unconnected with its 
administration, and, so far as their public utterances show, 
opposed, on many questions of vital importance, to the 
principles which it asserts. 


Lkpel Griffis, 
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'■ dm quantity K< l gHgiabk'‘ /—That astute diplomatist and 
able and far-seeing statesman, the Marquis Tseng, who 
tilt recently represented the Son of Heaven in Paris and 
in London, must have laughed in his sleeve as he listened 
to the above cynical definition of his country from the 
mouth of his French <n-mfrlre. And the reflections of the 
French statesman must have been far from enviable, 
when* as the direct consequence of his fatuous ignorance, 
thousands upon thousands of the finest soldiers of France 
lay dying and rotting in the pestilential swamps of 
Touquiu, baffled and confounded, not so much by the 
reckless courage of an undisciplined enemy—a courage 
begotten more of fatalism than patriotism—as by that 
game of masterly inactivity which the Chinese generals 
understood as well as the Roman strategist whose tactics 
won him the appropriate surname of Cunctator. The 
conditions being changed, and the overpowering heat and 
deadly miasma of the Tonquin climate being ^substituted 
for the piercing cold of a Crimean winter, we may say in 
words the converse of that grim metaphor of Nicholas 
of Russia, that the Chinese leaders trusted — not in 
“ General Fevrier. ' as the crar said he did—but in 
those still more ghastly messengers of death, the destroying 
angels. Pestilence and Fever, And they trusted not in 
vain. When, later on in the campaign, wearied, despairing, 
and exhausted with the hopeless struggle, the* French 
Government were modest enough to put in a claim for 
a war indemnity of j£io.ooo,ooo, as the basis of a treaty 
of jwace ; and when die Marquis Tseng treated the claim 
with a polite mockery and a courteous yet scathing scorn, 
which must liave sorely galled the supersensitive feelings 
of the proud nation whose Government had made the 
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claim: anil when, fast of all, France was compelled t<> 
accept from China conditions of peace embodied in a 
treaty which has been the laughing-stock of diplomatic 
Europe—then indeed the statesmen of the West wer<: 
rudely start le d from their apathetic sleep and suddenly 
awakened to the fact that theft had arisen among them 
iot only a diplomatist of transcendent ability, of untiring 
patience and indomitable persistency and strength of will, 
but also a statesman w ho could grapple with them on their 
own ground and not without success* 

When a statesman of the standing of M. Jules Ferry 
publicly proclaims the extent of his knowledge of the great 
Empire of the East by defining it as ** 1/ne quantity 
a/gligm&U" I trust I may not be thought to he taking 
an unwarrantable liberty with die well-known reputation 
for general intelligence for which, as a nation, we are so 
justly famed, by suggesting in the baldest outline a few 
of those circumstances which ought to make the existing 
chrysalis-like condition of China, to us, as the leading 
commercial nation of the world, an object, at die present 
moment, of peculiar and paramount interest 

It is a diaracterislic of die British nation, that when 
once convinced of the truth of a general principle, it treats 
dial principle as absolute, unalterable, axiomatic, and it 
barricades and entrenches its#.-!/ so impregnable behind 
its own belief in that principle, that prove as indisputably 
and as logically us you please that the principle is relative 
and not absolute, that the circumstances are changed and 
the conditions allured which formerly rendered tile con¬ 
viction true and unassailable—butter and thunder as you 
may against the ramparts of prejudice and bigotry , the 
effect is almost if not altogether imperceptible, mull some 
cataclysm occurs which, often too late for us to benefit 
by our conversion, in one moment shatters and shivers 
;n pieces the entire superstructure of absolute, unalterable, 
and axiomatic truth* Instances without number will occur 
to every thinking man. 
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If erne may judge from the dogmatic expression of 
opinion which the men; mention of the word China almost 
invariably calls forth, it seems still to he regarded by most 
of us as an incontrovcrtihlc truth, that the policy of China 
is yet regulated, as it certainty was formerly, by a spirit 
of exclusiveness as haughty as It is blind, by an unfathom¬ 
able and ineradicable hatred of all change synonymous with 
progress, by an inveterate and mtconipruraising hostility to 
the ideas of W estern civilisation, and in fact by a ridiculous 
and, as far as the rest of the world is concerned, an extinct 
Conservatism, 

In the face of this somewhat sweeping indictment of 
China and her policy it may seem rather an arduous if not 
presumptuous undertaking to endeavour to show that 
between thirty and forty years ago China set out on i 
march of progress, and has ever since been steadily 
advancing, slowly, it Is true, at first, but on that account 
none die less surely and safely, and then ns years rolled 
on. and the deeply rooted prejudices, die growth of 
countless ages, were gradually overcome, more confidently, 
and consequently less slowly, until, since the close of die 
french war in tSS5. the ratio of progress lias become one 
of ever-increasing acceleration, so that it seems as if die 
country which can boast a civilization—worn out though 
it may be—more ancient than that of any in the world, 
was about to throw oft the remaining shackles which have 
for many centuries effectually fettered its progress and 
development. 

The advance of China is a subject so vast, that all dial 
I can hope to do here will be to indicate as briefly as 
possible some of those outstanding instances which may 
be supposed specially to interest us, either from their 
political significance or from their bearing on the future 
of foreign intercourse with and enterprise in China, and 
on the extension of our commence with a market of which 
we have as yet only touched the fringe. 

In the year 1854 die huge and elaborate Customs 
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Service of China became utterly paralyzed by that 
strangest of all rising*, the great Taiping Rebellion, 
which,—after one of the bloodiest struggles the world has 
over witnessed, causing, during the fifteen 3 ears it ran its 
course, carnage unparalleled in history, and the slaughter 
of twenty million human beings,—was quelled by Cordon 
anti his " Ever victorious army. 11 Consequent cm the 
confusion which ensued shortly after the outbreak of the 
rebellion, it was hinted to the Central Government at 
Pekin that in the then totally disorganized state of the 
Empire, when the revenue was being emfesraled as Iasi 
as it was collected (where collection was possible!, it would 
be for the great advantage of the Imperial Government 
lO dismiss the native collectors and appoint trustworthy 
foreigners in their room. The Government was too timid 
to agree to so sweeping and sudden a change, but decided 
aa an experiment to place three foreigners at the head 
of the Customs department at Shanghai, and the P^kin 
authorities very soon found that the revenue which they 
received from the Customs under foreign control was so 
enormously greater than it had formerly been, that the 
collection of the entire Customs revenue derivable from 
goods carried In foreign bottoms has gradually been trans¬ 
ferred from native to foreign control, and the Imperial 
Maritime Customs of China is now, thanks to the untiring 
efforts and great ability of Sir Robert Hart, thy In¬ 
spector-General of Customs resident at Pekin, a highly 
organized, liberally paid, and much-sought-after sen ice.., 
while the influence of Sir Robert Hart with the Chinese 
Government is far greater than that of any other foreigner 
in die Empire. One among the many great services 
which he has rendered us, as the principal carrying nation 
01 the world, has been his persistent advice to die Chinese 
Government to lay out a considerable portrait of die annual 
surplus of the Customs revenue in erecting lighthouses 
along their Immense seaboard, and din result is that there 
arc now few bciier-lii coasts than that o! China. 
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The last convert to the new order of things, whom the 
enlightened policy of the Central Government has made, 
is no leas a personage than Prince Chun, the lat h e r of 
the present Emperor Kwang-Su. He lately visited several 
of the Treaty Ports, and manifested the greatest interest 
in all that he saw of Western lifo and civilization. The 
weight of his vast influence thrown into the scale of 
progress is. owing to Prince Chun’s exalted position and 
recognized, ability, a factor of immense value in the onward 
stride of the Immediate future, A reference to the father 
of the Emperor almost invites a word of explanation. 
The succession to the throne of China b not, as might 
be supposed* absolutely and strictly hereditary, though for 
natural reasons it is usually so. The reigning Emperor 
possesses thr right of electing his successor, but with die 
view of preventing palace intrigues, the name of the 
successor is never divulged till the day on which the will 
of the dead monarch is read. The last Emperor Tung* 
chi, who died young, had not elected a successor, but 
Kwang-Su, a mere child then, was chosen by the Empress 
Dowager—a person of extraordinary ability and strength 
of mind—with the view of securing for herself a long lease 
of the regency, and no one could have put that power to 
a better use. 

The question of the introduction of railways hi China 
is one which, from its momentous Importance, almost necessi¬ 
tate* separate treatment, and I therefore dismiss it, for the 
present at least, devoting a few words, however, to the rail¬ 
way forerunner, the telegraph. We constantly hear long¬ 
headed, far-seeing, and keen-witted men of business ana¬ 
thematizing the telegraph in terms the reverse of measured, 
as a ruthless leveller which has done much to destroy die 
premium which formerly existed on the then invaluable 
business talent of accurately forecasting events ; but at the 
same time it cannot be denied that If the telegraph does 
to a considerable extent place men of all degrees of business 
calibre on one level, to the disadvantage of men of con- 
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spictlous ability, still, by its very tendency to increase 
competition and consequently to diminish profit, it Incomes 
a most powerful agent in developing and stimulating the 
commerce of a country. Looking, then, at the question 
from this point of view, it is a sign of the times in China 
that there have been erected will)in the last year or two 
many thousand miles of wire, radiating through the Empire 
in all directions, and it is now equally possible for ally 
one in tills country, who may be so inclined, to telegraph 
to Pekin, the capital, or Chungking, the principal town of 
the rich and fertile province of S/echuen, a city nearly 
fifteen hundred miles in the interior of China, Tht^e are 
only instances. The Imperial Government liaving now 
grasped the value to itself of the telegraph as an in¬ 
stantaneous means of communication throughout the vast 
extent of territory owning its supremacy, is proceeding 
with tile extension of the present telegraph system on a 
scale which may sliordy astonish even some of our 
go-ahead American relatives. The introduction of the 
telegraph is attended with few of the clifaculties and 
dangers which beset the construction of railways in China, 
a circumstance which accounts for the marvellously rapid 
progress of telegraph construction while railway construc¬ 
tion flags—for the moment. 

The telegraph suggests newspapers, and railways sug¬ 
gest steamers. 

In regard to newspapers it may be remarked that the 
Pekin Gazette —to which every other journal in the world 
is but a thing of yesterday—is merely the official organ of 
the Imperial Government, and contains little else than 
proclamations and edicts, copies of petitions from i’rovindal 
Governors, with official or Imperial critiques thereon, 
notices of scntenceson political offenders, and an immense 
amount of kind read matter. The circulation, it is true, is 
large, bm the value of this Father of dm Press as an 
instrument lor educating the people is practically nil. 
Newspapers in China are still in a state of embryo, but it 
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Ls significant that the daily native newspapers which Iinvc 
been started under the guidance of foreigners at Shanghai 
and Hong Kong are not only read with absorbing interest 
by the Chinese in these two places, but are conveyed in 
ever-increasing numbers int > the interior where their con* 
tents are devoured with the in tensest avidity. 

Turning for a moment to notice the facilities for com¬ 
merce provided by steam communication, we may pass over 
all mention of the ocean tines engaged in the intcrconti 
mental trade between China. Europe, and America, as they 
contribute for the most part only indirectly to the local and 
internal commerce of the Empire, but it is worthy of remark 
that the in ter-Treaty Port commerce is served by a large 
fleet of foreign bulk vessels, mostly steamers. The total 
coast trade (foreign built) tonnage, outwards and inwards, 
cleared in f.SSG amounted to close on 17,000,000 tons. An 
important factor in this great fleet is the uali.'t China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Company, u-hidi deserves 
a word o) notice from the laudable though financially un¬ 
successful idea which that Company embodies. The China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Company is the outcome of 
an endeavour, on the part of a number of wealthy native 
merchants and officials, to prove that the Chinese are as 
capable of successfully managing such enterprise as 
foreigners are. A large number of steamers were taken 
over frotn a foreign house, but so impossible is it to .secure 
honest native management in any corporate undertaking in 
China where officials are concerned, that from a dividend 
point of view the Company has proved a complete failure, 
and, in fact, it is supposed to lw a helpless tool in the hands 
of a clique of native officials, and it is believed to be used by 
them as an instrument for their own private aggrandisement. 
The name, however, of at least one official of the highest rank 
interested in the Company—whose reputation for intelli¬ 
gence and patriotism, enlightenment and honesty, has long 
been as great among foreigners in China as among the 
Chinese themselves—must bt* held to be above all suspicion. 
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The- mention of this Company calls to mind an incident 
of the last war, wherein Chinese craft and quick-wittedn ess 
foiled French cove to usn ess. The French cruisers naturally 
expected to find in the large fleet of the China Merchants 
Company a= easy a prey as it would be a valuable prize. 
Their consternation may 1 >e imagined when, immediately 
after tile outbreak of hostilities, they saw the whole fleet 
running as regularly as ever, but under the protection of the 
flag of the United States, the Chinese stating in the blandest 
possible way that they had just sold the entire concern to an 
American house. Whatever the business transaction was, 
one thing is certain, viz., that immediately after the cessation 
«f Hostilities, to the no little amusement of die foreign 
community—always excepting its Gallic contingent— the 
Stan; and Stripes vanished as suddenly as they had ap¬ 
peared, and the great Dragon Flag of China was once 
again seen waving proudly as of yore, while many an 
impenetrable, sphinx hike Chinese countenance, for once at 
least, relaxed in a sardonic grin of triumph. 

The immense advantage which the Central Government 
is well aware accrues to itself from the foreign control of 
the Imperial Maritime Customs, and the complete financial 
failure as regards the shareholders of the China Merchants 
Steam Navigation Company, under native management 
(notwithstanding its privileges^ arc two phases- of the same 
question, vIl, that of the expediency of the employment of 
foreigners, which are not likely to be lost sight of by the 
Government in the developing and opening up of the 
Empire. 

Perhaps the most significant movement of all in die 
direction o! die commercial regeneration of China is the 
comparatively recent modification in the fiscal economy of 
the Empire which deals with the internal taxation of com- 
mem: anil to us, as a great trading nation, die significance 
of any concession pointing to a radical reform of the system 
can scarcely be overrated, 1 Jo not suppose it ever entered 
* into the heart oi man to conceive a system of taxation more 
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admirably adapted Tor the successful garrotting cl comtfferce 
chan the Likin scheme or China, and I firmly believe we 
may hold that scheme*, far more than any other cause, 
accountable for the insignificance of the lorelgn trade oi 
China; for [jaltry and insignificant it is when we con* 
aider what it might be, and what in the future it must be. 

Hong Kong being .1 free port and there being an 
immense junk trade between it and some oi the southern 
Trea,ty Ports, inure especially Cantor,, we unfortunately 
find ourselves baffled in an attempt to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the foreign commerce of the Empire, a large 
proportion of which is with, urcai Britain or her colonies. 
Bearing this fact in mind, then, we find that the foreign 
commerce of the Empire which comes within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of tile Imperial Maritime Customs (that is to say, all 
foreign merchandise imported either directly from .1 loresgu 
country or through the medium of Hong Kong in foreign 
built vessels at any and Ml of the twenty**wo Treaty Ports I 
amounted in iSSfi to the hitherto unequal led value of 
103,000,000 Haikwan taels, equivalent at the present low 
rate (if exchange to a little over iOOO.coo. I* or tut 
same year the foreign commerce of India amounted to 
about £ 107,000,coo, taking the rupee at the actual and 
not the {(wvntfiottal rate of exchange. 

Making full allowance for the rJtc which railway have 
played in th'_ development of the commerce of India—and 
be it remembered that against these railways Giina pos¬ 
sesses to some extent an equivalent in its magnificent 
waterways— when we consider that the extent of the 
British Empire in India, including Burundi and all the 
feudatory provinces, is almost the same us that of the 
eighteen provinces alone of Cliintt Proper, leaving out 
altogether the three millions M square miles embraced 
under Thibet, Mongolia, Manchuria, &c. p which dependen¬ 
cies all go to make tip the grand total of the Chinese 
Empire ; w hen we consider the density- of the population 
in these eighteen provinces — taking the total population of 
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China Proper at the estimate of 389,000.000, as given by 
the Imperial Maritime Statisticians, assisted by the best 
native authorities, and the extent at 1,350,000 square mile?, 
the average density comes out at 288 per square mile, 
while in Kmmgtung and the valley of the Vangste it is far 
greater, in Yunnan and other mountainous provinces much 
less;—when we consider that the average agricultural pro¬ 
ductiveness of the eighteen provinces is, k> say the feast, 
equal to that of India, while in mineral wealth China is 
infinitely the richer of die two; and when we consider, 
finally, that die vast superiority in quantity of population 
which goes to the credit of China is as nothing when 
compared with the immeasurable superiority in quality— 
for the feckless Hindoo is not to be mentioned, in the same 
breath w ith the able Mongolian, whose trtmscendL nt capa¬ 
city for business is now acknowledged ; when we consider 
all this, it is impossible to conceal from ourselves the 
conclusion that w'e have as yet only touched the fringe of 
a market for our commerce such as the most sanguine have 
hardly dared to dream of. 

If, then, as 1 hold, the comparative insignificance of our 
commerce with China is in a great measure due to the 
assassinating effect upon it of the internal scheme of taxa¬ 
tion, any modification in the working of dint commerce 
throttling system must be adjudged by us as of vital 
importance, not so much, perhaps, intrinsically as in the 
promise which every such concession or reform holds out 
for the ultimate destruction of the entire baneful system. 
The qqJ) wonder is that Likin —which, by the way. was 
introduced into China some fifty or sixty years ago for tern- 
porary purposes, but. like our own Income Tax, has deve¬ 
loped into a permanent fiscal parasite—has not smothered 
more effectually than it has done die stupendous local 
native trade of the interior: and the fact that it has only 
curbed instead of Laving stifled it is a lasting monument to 
the ineradicable mercantile proclivities of the Chinese. 

But what is this Likin system, and what is its mode of 
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action * Simple in the extreme. All the trade routes in 
China, river. canal, and overland, are dotted with countless 
J ' customs barriers.’ 1 and at each successi've barrier mer¬ 
chandise is tax»:J anew. Bad enough in all surely, but 
worse still the impost partakes of a dual nature. Primarily 
the goods have to pay the Government lax, whatever that 
may be t and in the second place they are compelled to 
submit to the exaction of an uncertain eliarge, the amount 
of which depends entirely on the rapacity of the respec¬ 
tive officials in whose jurisdiction the "barrier" lies— 
a rapacity which becomes far more an ad valorem tax 
on the power of the native merchant to pay than any 
definite calculable charge on the merchandise itself The 
difficulties with which the trade of the interior has to con¬ 
tend will be grasped at once when it is realized—and this is 
only one out of numberless similar instances which might 
be given—that on the great West River trade route between 
Canton and Peso, a distance of nine hundred miles, 
merchandise has to run the gauntlet of nearly one 
hundred "customs barriers.'' Further comment is super¬ 
fluous 

Now the modification of the Lilia system which has 
been introduced is certainly important in itself, and in its 
effect and bearings on the foreign commerce of the Empire 
as evidenced by the increasing amount of imported mer¬ 
chandise now rinding its way into the interior, but It is far 
more important as evidencing on the part of the Central 
Government an appreciation of the stagnating Influence on 
trade of the existing scheme of interna] taxation, as showing, 
though the suggestion came from the foreigner, an tamest 
desire to reform and improve it: and, lastly, as proving 
beyond all cavil the power of the Central Government to 
take so important a step in the face of the virulent opposi¬ 
tion which the proposal would elicit, from die serried 
ranks of Provincial Governors and officials of all grades. 
Bui the Central Government showed great wisdom in not 
suddenly introducing too violent a reform, and without any 
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warning, attempting to crush and sweep away the entire 
system, utterly abominable though it be—a step which, had 
it been taken precipitately, would probably have entailed 
the lasting hostility of the present generation of provincial 
officials, whose salaries amount to next lo nothing, but 
w hose perquisites and emoluments in the form of squeezes 
ar*j incalculable. 

i’iii 1 Imperial Government therefore contented itself 
with enacting dial any merchant, native or foreign, on 
the additional payment of a duty equal to one*half of the 
usual 5 per cent, ad valorem duty on foreign merchandise 
imported at any of the Treaty Porte, fie 1 ., 73 per cent, in 
all, might demand a" Transit Pass‘'which should entitle 
hi mi to iiend his goods to the place specified in die Pass, 
t chile il freed than from all Likin charges, ami it is nf no 
consequence whether the place named in the Transit Pass 
be one mile or thousands of miles from the Treaty Port 
where the Pass was issued- And it was also enacted that 
the same privileges should apply to native merchandise on 
its way to a Treaty Port, provided always that the said 
merxhandist was intended for export to 0 foreign country. 

Now this would he a great point gained, if it were for no 
other reason than that of its being the insertion of the thin 
end of the wedge, which will at no distant date destroy the 
entire detestable system. Put before proceeding to show 
— and a single instance must suffice—the very important 
practical Iwraring which this concession is having on the 
distribution of foreign merchandise in the interior of the 
Empire, 1 may be permitted to emphasise the two points 
wherein the reform, valuable though it be, falls far short of 
the necessary revolution in the fiscal economy. First, then, 
the entire internal junk and overland trade in native produce 
and manufactures, not intended for export, is excluded from 
all benefit in this arrangement. The foreign trade of China 
is a mere bagatelle when compared with what must be the 
local trade of a country teeming with a population of 
40Q.oqo.ooq, and possessing a soil of such marvellous 
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productiveness. ] do not here speak of the incalculable 
mineral wealth* the extraordinary evidences of which all 
travellers report, as that is for various reasons as yet 
almost untouched and undeveloped. 

We can only form ait idea—faint and dim, it is true—of 
what the local commerce is from the statistics available of 
the inter -Treaty Port trade in native and foreign produce, 
carried on by means of foreign built vessels, including 
those of the China Merchants Steam Navigation Company, 
We find, then, that the toad value of this commerce in 
tSSfi amounted to nearly 312x00,exxt Haikwnn tads, 
or ,£78,000,000—that is to say. almost double the value of 
the entire foreign commerce of China, which amounted 
for the same year to about fj 1 , coo,000. When we reflect 
that there arc at present but uventy-two pore- in China 
open to a foreign Hag, and when we realize the almost 
inconceivable importance to commerce (if the facilities 
for internal trade offered by the unparalleled magnitude 
and extent of the water highways of Lite interior, the 
imagination completely fails in any endeavour to forecast 
the future of the local trade of China when open to and 
stimulated by Western enterprise. 

As an example of the value which the native merchants 
attach to the change in the Likin system, it is a well-known 
fact that large quantities of sugar grown near to and refined 
at Swutow fa Treaty Port situated in the sugar-growing 
district), when intended for consumption in the interior, 
are first of all shipped by native merchants to the British 
Colony of Hong-Kong (where there are also a number of 
sugar refineries, engaged largely in the refining of sugar 
from Java, &c), and then reshipped to a Treaty Pori ,\n a 
foreign article. The sugar then pays the 5 per cent, import 
duty on foreign merchandise, also the 2$ per cent transit 
duty, and thus gains access to the interior freed from Likin 
extortion! The same game Is played with sugar from 
Formosa- 

But the second point in which the concession falls 
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short of the desirable, is this, that the protection of the 
Transit Pass extends to the merchandise oniy so long as 
it finds a market at the exni plate namtsd tit the Pass 
Otherwise the Pass is held null and void, and the mer¬ 
chandise becomes at once liable to all the I^ihu: dues, 
which it would have escaj.nnl had I: found a market at the 
original destination. The fettering influence of this con¬ 
dition on all speculative business is at once apparent, [ 
can quite understand why die Central Government should 
have shrunk from the con diet with, its provincial officers, 
which might have ensued on Line total, sudden abolition 
of the L iktn, bin the reason for the second cramping 
condition is not so apparent, though it was probably a 
temporary sep thrown to the provincial officials. 

Jt is almost needless to say that the "Transit Pass" 
department, having been placed under the control of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs—that is to say, of foreigners— 
the sorting of the system has resulted in a considerable 
increase of revenue to the Central Government. 

I proceed now to give one example of the effect of the 
1 ran sit Pass on the distribution of foreign merchandise. 
Till within the last few years China imported almost no 
illu m i nat ing oil; but our American friends, having, with dial 
praiseworthy spirit of enterprise for which they are noted, 
trial the experiment of one or two cargoes, and the Chinese 
at once appreciating the superiority of the light over thaL 
given out by the miserable flicker of a shred of cotton 
dipped in native beam oil, have gone on increasing the ratio 
of their import with a rapidity which speaks volumes, not 
only lor the facility with which tile Chinese take to a foreign 
product when it suits them, but also for the effectiveness 
of the Transit Pass, In 1S85 America sent 14,000,000 
gallons of kerosene to Shanghai. It is unnecessary to call 
any further attention to the significance which attaches to 
the statistics embodied in the following table, but it cer¬ 
tainly looks as if the day of small things in China were 
about tu [»iss away. 
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Table showing the quantity of petroleum in gallons sent 
into the interior under Transit Pass, from the following 
Distributing Treaty Pons, for the four years ending 
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There is one further point in connection with the 
transit trade which deserves a word of notice. For 
sevend years alter the introduction of the Transit Pass, 
the amount of foreign merchandise sent into the interior 
went on increasing by leaps and bounds, and then, sud¬ 
denly and unaccountably, from several of the Treaty Ports, 
there set in a retrograde movement. This was naturally 
disappointing, and was. in fact, hailed by many, who looked 
only on the surface, as a proof that the transit system was 
a lailure. But it was found on further investigation that 
this inexplicable decrease in the transit trade was often 
attended with an annually increasing import of the self¬ 
same articles of foreign merchandise the transit returns 
of which were diminishing—an increase which it was 
quite impossible to account for by increased consump¬ 
tion at the Treaty Ports alone. What could be the 
explanation underlying these pushing and anomalous and 
seemingly contradictory facts? And then it gradually 
came out that a number of the mandarins in the interior 
had foreseen that the distribution of foreign merchandise 
was likely to pass out of their jurisdiction altogether. So. 
with a craft and cunning sharpened by self-interest, they 
had reduced the inland Likin dues from their former ex¬ 
tortionate rates to a point below the aj per 
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tariff of the Transit Pass. Consequently they stUI se¬ 
cured. though on a greatly reduced scale, their beloved 
"squeeze,” a very small proportion of the inland Likin 
dues going to the credit of the Central Government, 
which will no doubt look on the change as not particularly 
satis factory to itself, as in the case of the I ransit Pass it 
pocketed the full 2* per cent. But the I ransit Pass, 
if it is not to be an end in itself, has thus become the 
means to an end. and the above illustration proves what a 
powerful instrument it is in keeping down the rapacity of 
the provincial officials as regards foreign imports. No 
doubt they will find out shortly the value of the Petroleum 
Trade and act accordingly, and then the transit statistics 
will be as unreliable guides in forming an opinion of its 
extent, as they ate now when applied to many other specific 
articles of foreign merchandise. 

It our great merchants and manufacturers could only 
realize what the total abolition of Likin dues would mean 
for them, and the bearing, direct and indirect, of such a 
measure on our commerce with China, they would assuredly 
leave no stone unturned u> attain that end. At least they 
might press for the further reform of the Likin system 
on the lines of the Opium Convention of 1886, which frees 
the foreign drug, on die payment of one statutory duty, to 
travel all over the Empire And why is opium thus 
privileged ? Simply because our own Government, or rather 
the Government of India, has a heavy stake in the sale 
of foreign opium in China, and has exerted itself on be¬ 
half of tbe merchandise in which it is itself specially 
interested. Let our merchants and manufacturers rake the 
cue from the Government of India, combine and exert 
themselves through the Chambers of Commerce in behalf 
of merchandise other than opium. It will be much less 
invidious for the Central Government at Pekin to inaugu¬ 
rate a new departure if they can plead pressure from 
without to the provincial authorities as a ground for 
further change: 
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M* 1 ' ing now briefly noticed the main points of the 
system of taxation which prevails in the Flowery Land, it 
may perhaps not be out of place to turn for a little to the 
tariff clause of the new Franco-Chines Treaty, which has 
•jUftc groundless?)-. I maintain, disturbed the equanimity 
ol some British manufacturers. By French politicians, 
a differential tariff discriminating in favour of French 
merchants is supposed" to be an unfailing as wdl as 
patriotic method of bolstering up French trade in French 
colonies; and if one may judge from the length of time the 
French Government is taking to discover thetr fallacy in 
the matter of the Sugar Bounties (not that the British 
cons hour has any reason to complain of the Sugar Bounties 
—much the reverse), the prophecy may be hazarded that 
french statesmen are also, for a long time to come, 
likely to see as through a glass darkly in regard w 
differentia] dues Saigon, the capital of French Cochin- 
China, was until lately a free port, but a differential tariff 
(the wonder is that the glamour of the favourite nostrum 
was resisted so long) favouring French merchandise has 
recently been put in force to the inter ruin of Saigon as a 
trade eiurepAi save in the single item of the immense 
export of rice to China, which trade, principally carried on 
m British ships, is not touched by the new tariff 

The conclusion of a new treaty with China was hailed *s 
a splendid opportunity for * grand toxp in differential dues, 
and it was therefore proposed by die French that goods 
which entered China via Tonquin should be subjected to a 
more liberal tariff than that which prevails at the Treaty 
Ports. After some preliminary haggling, the Chinese 
plenipotentiaries agreed that merchandise entering China 
fid Tonquin should pay only 3$ per rent instead of the 
Treaty Port 5 per cent duty. Of course a discriminating 
tariff pm iq force at the ports of Tonquin will prevent all 
f™ 6 French from entering the new dependency. 

The Chinese Government, however, when it acceded to 
the French demand, knew perfectly Well that the concession 
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was a concession in name only, that in fact the whale thing 
was a ri Jfculous fare-: hut having enjoyed the suMmttt of 
a triumph, it was naturally not unwilling to allow the 
French statesmen the smblanet of a triumph, which would 
doubtless seem a real diplomatic victory in the eyes 
of ignorant parliamentary demagogues anti s h all oy. 
Boulevard politicians. And the concession is a sham, 
inasmuch as the Song-ka or Red River of Tonquin, vhidi 
was in French cv es to form the new high road to China, is 
now fount! not to be navigable for a great distance 
for craft of any si^e Consequently resort must be had to 
land carriage— a most costlj factor in the ultimate price rJ 
the goods to the Chinese consumer, a factor the inevitable 
introduction of which wilt far more than sweep away an\ 
advantage which the difference between a duty of j| per 
cent, ami 5 per cent- might otherwise have conferred. 

Bui again, granting, for the sake of argument, that thi 
Red River had been navigable for large craft right up to tin. 
Ch inese frontier and beyond, we are landed in South-Eastern 
Yunnan, a desolate mountain wilderness of vast extent 
nearly destitute of inhabitants, extremely difficult of access, 
where transport would be almost if not altogether 
impossible, and its cost prohibitive. Having got his 
goods into China at immense expense, the French 
merchant would then find to his chagrin that there existed 
no demand at all. Besides, the great mineral wealth of 
Yunnan lies for the most part in the South-Western division 
of thin huge province—about the same site as Great 
Britain and i rebind together—and until the construction of 
the railway I'lii Burmah, Siam, and the Shan States, the 
advantages of which have found able exponents and 
eloquent advocates in Messrs. Cclquhonn and Holt 
H illicit the mineral products of Yunnan will find their way 
to the coast vi& Sxechuen and the Yangtze, and. in fact, 
this is the route followed by the entire copper supply of the 
Empire, 

The West River, or Si-kiang, from Canton, is the mite 
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to reach the rich province of Kwaagtung. it is to be 
hoped that our Government will bring to a. successful 
termination the negotiations which were m progress some 
time ago for die opening up to foreign trade of this magni¬ 
ficent waterway. 

So much, then, for the vaunted tariff clause of the new 
french Treaty, and for Tuncjiiin as a trade route to Chime 

But not only is China revolutionising her former policy 
of haughty exclusiveness, not only is she extending a 
welcoming hand to Western knowledge, experience, and 
science, by the agency of which alone she is now convinced 
that .the Empire can be properly opened up and developed, 
not only has she granted permission to all foreigners to 
travel without restraint through die length and breadth of 
the Empire—she is also energetically engaged in building 
up a system of defence which must ere long place her in a 
position of impregnable strength, a position in which she 
need no longer fear any attack from without, and will 
therefore be able to push forward more confidently from 
within the energetic development of her stupendous re¬ 
sources. 

Huge arsenals under foreign management have already 
sprung up at Amoy, Foochow, Shanghai, Tientsin, &c.; the 
estuaries of the mighty rivere giving access to the interior 
iiave been and are being strongly fortified by European 
engineers* and the forts supplied with the latest and most 
powerful patterns of breech load tug ordnance, and a govern¬ 
ment dockyard has now heen established at Port Arthur, not 
far from the Gulf of Pcchdt. The vast army of China is being 
gradually supplied with weapons of the latest and most 
deadly design, while great battalions are being incessantly 
drilled and disciplined by European officers. The Chinese 
army is now undergoing the same transformation which the 
Japanese army underwent a few years ago, and when the 
transformation is completed, the difference between die 
effectiveness uf the Chinese army and dial of her lively 
and go-a«cad. but comparatively insignificant, little 
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neighbour will certainty be as great as the difference 
between the f/v.-.tM and fast effectiveness of the army of 
Japan* Li Hung Chang, the powerful Viceroy of Chihli, 
and the old friend and companion in arms of General 
Gordon during the Taijrfag Rebellion, one of the few 
enlightened provincial officials of high rank, now com¬ 
mands a trained army of some 50,000 men. \ well 
remember when at Tientsin, the head-quarters of the 
Viceroy, that one could go nowhere beyond die precincts 
ot the city without frequently meeting numerous regiments 
undergoing foreign drill; white the incessant musketry 
practice which at dawn Lygan to disturb one's shmittens, 
and continued without the slightest intermission the whole 
livelong day, was to me a revelation which I shall not soon 
forget of the way in which Chinese energy, once roused, 
sets persevering!)' to work to accomplish its ends. 

As In the navy, few can have failed to notice the orders 
for ironclads and gunboats which have so frequently been 
given of late, and at the present moment the Chinese navy 
-—taking no account of an immense fleet of armed junks, 
which of coulee, ar*. worthless against a foreign power, 
however useful they may be in restraining and putting 
down local lawlessness—consists of twenty-six foreign- 
built men-oi'-v.-ar, some of them large and powerful 
ironclads, and about one hundred small gunboats, built 
under foreign supervision in the arsenals of the Empire. 
The Chinese, mercifully for the future of Western 
civilization, are essentially a peace-loving people, but 
they are nevertheless inexorably tenacious of their 
rights, and when these rights are invaded, the ruth¬ 
less, relentless, remorseless sacrifice of human life 
which they will not scruple to make in order to assert 
and vindicate these rights, ought to be a warning to 
all foreign powers not recklessly to endanger their friendly 
relations with the i'ckin Government, Well would u 
have been for France had she paused to think, before 
entering on her wild and barren campaign with China — 
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a campaign which lias c;,st lvcr, apart altogether from 
the Tearful loss of life in Tonquin, about j£ig,ooo,qoo, 
and which involves the maintenance of 14,000 men in 
a pestilential climate in order to retain her latest and 
comparatively valueless acquisition of territory. 

Russia, ii any power does, understands the tremendous 
latent strength of China, and it may he remembered dm m 
the Kuldja difficulty :i few years ago. rather than engage 
in ii Strugs'It;, she yielded almost every demand which 
China made, and that, too, after the Chinese Envoy 
at St. Petersburg had, on his own responsibility, however, 
signed a treaty drawn up by Russia, yielding 115:1 10 her a 
vast territory—a piece of folly which, on Ills return to ihc 
Cdusual City, Chungliow would have expiated by the loss 
of his head, had :t not been for the energetic intercession 
of the corps diplomatiqu* then resident at Pekin. 

The Lime has now long dace passed away since Chinese 
officials were in the habit of referring—as Lu, die Viceroy of 
Canton, did in an edict to the Hong merchants—to the 
Envoy of a foreign power as a r ' barbarian eye ; ” hut I shall 
never forget how, in the last war with France, the news of 
the successful storming of Langson by the Chinese sent a 
shiver of fear through every foreign heart in China. We 
all of us, for the moment, forgot that the Imperial <*ovem* 
ment was now no more a “barbarian eye" than Lord 
Napier, and we feared the unknown and unknowable excesses 
into which the Government might be led by the success 
of their arms against a great European j>ower. But China 
vindicated her pretensions tu be eliminated from the 
category of barbaric powers. No dvUired Government 
could have used a victory with greater wisdom and modera¬ 
tion than the Government uf China did Latigson. for no 
sooner had they received die .uithcinicated news, than they 
immediately suggested an armistice for the consideration 
of a basis on which peace might be concluded—a sugges* 
tion which, in die circumstances in which she was placed, 
could never have come from France, but which France 
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was only loo thankful to accept. It was a stroke of 
policy on the part of the Imperial Government which 
added immensely to its reputation for statesmanship in the 
eyes oF the civilized nations of the West. 

When the great Empire of the East is hovering on the 
verge of the energetic development of her incalculable re¬ 
sources, it is reassuring to know that the relations between 
tiie Governments of Great Britain and China are of the 
most cordial nature. I recollect being told by a naval 
officer in high command at Kong Kong, that when, during 
the Russ bn scare in 18S5, the British admiral withdrew the 
gunboats from the various Treaty Ports where they were 
stationed in order to concentrate their strength for an 
immediate attack on the Russian fleet, had war been 
declared, the Imperial Government, of its own accord, sent 
the strictest injunctions to the responsible Chinese officials, 
resident in the Treaty Ports, to use every means in their 
power to protect British interests, and to lend the British 
every assistance consistent with the neutrality of China. 
But not only are the relations of die two Governments of 
the must friendly character, but ever since the war with Trance 
British influence may be said to have reigned supreme. 
France, by her folly and her arrogance, and finally by her 
practical defeat, may be said to have lost much of her former 
prestige; white Germany, owing to a peculiar short-sighted’ 
ness on the part of a few of her merchants in China, lias 
also forfeited a large share of the influence she once 
possessed During the late campaign the Chinese found 
themselves in want of large quantities of munitions of war, 
hut the securing of the contracts necessitated the bribery of 
an army of officials and wholesale corruption on a grand 
scale. None of the great British houses would touch the 
business, and it ivas left for some German firms to try their 
hand at the somewhat hazardous game. As they did not 
shrink from taking the necessary means to secure the con* 
tracts, neither did they shrink from supplying goods often of 
an altogether inferior quality which frequently turned out 
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worse than useless. The Central Government not seldom 
finds it difficult to punish the venality oHis officials, but they 
were intensely disgusted with the conduct of the contractors, 
as they have since been with the cheap and worthless work¬ 
manship of several of the mcn-of-v. ar made in Germany 
when compared with the solid and honest workmanship ol 
those built for China in our own yards, 

As for Russia, China's knowledge of her territorial 
aggressiveness is fixed and irremovable. It lias often 
occurred to me that the true solution of the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion—at least as far as Russian aggression in Asia is con¬ 
cerned—will some day be found in a close AugloChmese 
alliance. The Russian and Chinese frontiers are co¬ 
terminous for thousands of miles, and China stands in the 
greatest dread of the insatiable Russian land hunger, and is 
prepared to resist. It—as far as her own territory is con¬ 
cerned—with a calm determination which only those who 
know something of Chinese indomitable persistency can ap¬ 
praise at its real value. With her usual disregard of human 
life she would hurl minions of human beings against the 
Russian armies, and if defeated would hurl millions more . 
ami the Chinese army now is a very' different organization 
from what it was in 1S60, when, along with the French, wc 
indulged in a promenade (o Pekin and sacked, the Summer 
Palace, Many millions were slaughtered during the 
Taiping Rebellion .and millions more would have perished a 
few years ago, had Russia not thought it wise to yield in 
the Kuldja affair. Combined British and Chinese action 
would effectually paralyze the hand of Russia in Asia, if not 
elsewhere. 

It will be well for this country if British statesmen will 
consider how they may best strengthen the existing friend¬ 
ship between the two mighty' Empires. Let them do every¬ 
thing in their power to weld them inseparably together by 
means of the two bonds which ought, of all others, to bind 
them in indissoluble alliance—the bonds of similar interests 
and mutual preservation. 
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I f a few of the prominent British statesmen who have 
recently been visiting India in such force had extended 
their travels a few thousand miles furdier East they would 
have found food for reflection^-*). and for action—which 
wouid have served some of diem at least for the rest of 
thetr lives, It is utterly impossible for those who have 
never on the spot studied China, her economy, her present 
condition and her prospects, to call up even the vaguest 
image of the vsstneas or the original Every' other method 
is seeing through a glass darkly. Book knowledge and that 
conveyed in printed reports are no doubt useful, but there 
is no way of studying a country equal to that of travelling 
in it. One Mies and hears so much that is interesting and 
important which never by any chance appears in print* and 
eye to eye information sinks into and takes hold of the mind 
as mere book knowledge never can. 

It was my good fortune, while returning to Shanghai 
from one of several journeys in the interior, to travel with 
the gentleman who had for a number of years represented 
the Government of the United States at the Court of the 
Sou oj Heaven, and who had by his talent and his courtesy 
won for himself the warm friendship of all the greatest 
statesmen of China, I tun bound to confess, that, after a 
week or ten days constant converse with the able and 
genial diplomatist, my feelings were of a somewhat mixed 
ckaradi.T; for, on the one hand, while I felt that in that 
time, surrounded by the country' which formed the chief 
and ever-recurring topic of our con versa t kin, I had learned 
Jar more about the country, the Chinese Government, its 
peculiarities, its difficulties, its power, its aspirations, and 
its future policy, tlum I could have learned in a lifetime at 
iR'fflfc:, on the other hand 1 also began to feel the extent 
oi my ignorance, and to realise what seemed the almost 
hopeless task of an endeavour to acquire anything like a 
thorough knowledge of that immense country — fasci¬ 
nating subject of study though it be. The only comfort 
mu- could administer to ones self was this; that the rcaliza- 
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tion of one's own ignorance of a subject is the greatest 
spar in an endeavour to increase one’s knowledge of II 
I have now, very brief!y, considering what might be said 
on so important a subject, attempted to show tliat the old 
order of things in China is passing away, that live antago¬ 
nism of the apostles of the old dispensation—the army of 
provincial governors and their hireling officials—is col¬ 
lapsing ; that it is yielding with what grace it may to the 
force mojeure of circumstances, to the increasing [tower 
of the Central Government, in whose councils the apostles of 
progress, men like the Marquis Tseng and Li Hung Chang 
have a preponderating influence, and last of all yielding to 
the awakening voice of the intelligent unofficial portion of 
the vast population, who would gladly see Western energy, 
civilization, and science opening up and developing the 
resources of the Empire. One of the most valuable 
guarantees which can be offered for ihe ceaseless progress 
Ol the future is this: that the Presidency of the Tsungli- 
Yamen, or Foreign Office, at Pekin, is heid by the Mar¬ 
quis Tseng, who has not only wort his spurs in Europe, and 
while here visited all ourcentres of industry and commerce, 
but has also establish ml for himself a reputation for ability 
and enlightened intelligence which many a European 
statesman might envy, I cannot do better in bringing this 
paper to a dose than quote from that great manifesto of 
the future policy of China, which the Marquis Tseng on 
leaving Europe for Pekin sent io this Review, under the 
suggestive title of ■' China : the Sleep and the Awakening." 
an article pregnant with destiny and promise not only for 
China, but for Western energy and enterprise. He says; 
" China is no longer what she was even five years ago: 
each encounter, and especially the last, has, in teaching 
China her weakness, also discovered to her her strength." 
And again : "But the occupation of waste lands is not the 
only agency to absorb any overflow of population which 
may exist in certain provinces. Another, and a more 
permanent one. will consist in the demand which will soon 
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be afforded by the establishment of manufactures^ the 
opening cf mini's, and the introduction of raibmaysT 

And the progress here so visibly foreshadowed is 
certain to partake—ii I may be permitted a mathematical 
metaphor— far more of the nature of a geometrical than of 
an arithmetical progression. 

An$ speculation ns to the position among nations which 
Chinn will occupy in the future may be thought premature, 
but when, m Burmah, in Borneo, in New Guinea, in the 
Philippines, in Singapore, and the Malay Peninsula, in 
Siam, in Java, in Sumatra, and throughout the whole of 
the Dutch Cast Indies, amt lastly, though as yet to an 
almost inappreciable extent in Japan, we’ perceive in the 
stnigglt; for existence the native populations being slowly 
but surely driven to the wall by the transcendent business 
ability and universal thrift of the ubiquitous Mongol ■ and 
when we further consider how his mercantile spirit will be 
developed and stimulated as soon as he shall enjoy the 
same privileges, opportunities, and scope in his own 
country which he does out of it (I do not refer to America 
Autir.dia), there is no room for doubt as to what is to be 
the dominating power of the future in the Far East of Asia, 
rile Chinese possess in a marvellous degree the power of 
crushing and supplanting the rival populations of Eastern 
Asta, The process is proceeding slowly ami silently, but 
the doom of these peoples is sure and inexorable. 

The fiat has gone forth, and their doom—be it near or 
be u distant—is staled. Once again the hand of the 
Eternal is writing on the wall of Time, and there flashes 
through the gloom of the future the dread, dramatic 
sen ten*.,;, seif-illumined, for it is emblazoned in character* 

' T* Jndelibk ‘> immutable, the doom of die succumbing 
nations of Fur Eastern Asia, the awful doom of the 
ChaJdean of old—** A/^ Meat, Tekel Upkarsim" 

Let him read who can. 

Few things strike the wanderer on his return home 
rom China as more curious and more strange than the 
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intense intrinsic paltriness and relative insignificance of many 
of the so-called burning questions of the day : and it is with 
a smile of astonishment, mingled with sadness, that he 
looks on the infinite waste of magnificent energy and 
splendid brain power* as the vision—dim and imperfect it 
may be, but none the less awe-inspiring and sublime—rises 
continually before his eyes of hundreds of millions of human 
beings in the act of emerging from Chaos into Cosmos, 
from Darkness into Light, from Weakness into Power; in 
the act of emancipating themselves from the galling 
thraldom of an effete civilization, and of welcoming the 
progress begotten by the new. working out their own 
tremendous destiny, almost unnoticed, almost unobserved 
by those who will some day wonder why their eyes have so 
long L*;en inexplicably blind to the teas dess, onward, 
resistless movement of China's countless millions, and why 
thdr ears have so long been persistently deaf to the grand 
and ever increasingly startling strains of the mighty 
“ March of the Mongol." 


William B, Dirxi.or, 


RALSlN'G A NEW GOORKHA REGIMENT 
IN INDIA. 


Sovu two or three years ago the Government of India 
decided to increase the strength of our Native Army by 
several Tresh battalions of Sikhs and Goorkhau. This 
measure was riot carried out all at once, owing probably to 
financial pressure ; but now almost alt the new battalions 
have been raised to their full strength of o 12 of ill (native) 
ranks. It is, I think, generally acknowledged that the five 
Goorkha regiments stand high amongst the corps diHie of 
the native army, and each of them has now a second 
battalion, The Goorkbas in Assam, which are also first- 
class, regiments, have not as yet been ordered to raise second 
battalions. The last of the second battalions, that of the 
3rd Goorkhas, was ordered to be raised last year, and ft Is 
of the raising of this particular battalion that I now write, 
for the interest attaching to its creation, and the difficulties 
encountered have been far greater. I imagine, than those 
t-Kpurienced by the officers Ot the Other new regiments, 
and in its composition it stands alone fn the Native Army, 
for It is recruited almost entirely from the various hill clans 
of Upper Gafhwdl. I. mil quite lately our Goorkha regi¬ 
ments from the [sl to the 5th have enlisted Gadtwaits from 
Lower Garhwal in their ranks, and these men in the Mutiny, 
and man) other campaign*, have proved themselves brave, 
hardy, and intelligent soldiers. Many of them have won 
the Order of Merit for conspicuous galbntry in the field, and 
twice, I believe, has a Garhwali native officer been selected! 
for the honourable position of native aide-de-camp to His 
Excellency the Viceroy, I have met one of these retired 
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nide-d e-camps, who used to lx* SubetLr Major, or head 
name officer in the 5th Goorkhas ; and a fine old soldier 
he is too, refined and gentlemanly withal. He is much re- 
spected by the natives of Lowes Garhual wb> call him 
the Lord Subedar Sahib, 

When orders were issued for the raising of the 2nd bat* 
tali on of the 3rd Goorldias, Min Endlenijy the Commander- 
in-chief in I ndia directed that the whole battalion should be 
raised, if possible, from the clans of Upper and Foreign 
Garhwil, Hitherto it has been from Lower Gtrhwil that 
our Goorklta regiments ubtained their Garb wilt recruits, 
but on the principle that the more north one goes the 
hardier and better men will lx* found, we wen* told to try 
Upper Garhwil, and we accordingly pushed our recruiting 
parties right up to the villages lying near the perpetual 
snows* Enlistment in the army was. a thing almost wholly 
unknown to then villagers, and at first we expected some 
difficulties in inducing the young 1 men to Jl Apfo th< skilh'ng,'’ 
They thought we wanted to press them ns coolies, and take 
diem away to live in the plains of India : they did not 
believe us when we told them of the regular pay coming in 
monthly, of the good conduct pity, pension, and all the other 
advantages to be gained by enlisting in Her Majesty's 
Native Army. But by degrees we have induced some 
hundreds of hardy, plucky little mountaineers t<> enlist, and 
are forming a regiment of veritable Indian Highlanders, 
some of whose villages lir at elevations of nearly ro.ooo 
feet above the sea level. 

As Garhwil is a name quite unfamiliar to most people, 
I will mention that it is an exceedingly mountainous region 
extending, roughly, from longitude 78° to 79* 40*, and from 
latitude 29° 20' to 31°, skirted in its southern extremity by 
the Oudh and Rohilcund Railway, and running thence 
north ward to the Mina and Niti passes, which lead across 
the Himalayas into Hundca. English people call tile 
mountains of Garhwil the Himalayas, but the Garhwdljg 
only apply that name to the snowy range, A description 
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of the country. &c , will tie found further on in this paper 
when I give an account of my wanderings in in 

When Th* GnzttR ordering tile raising of the n-jrd 
Goorkhas appeared, it was not finally decided where the 
battalion should be stationed. The second battalions of the 
other Goorkha regiments are nil quartered at or near the 
stations occupied by their first battalions, but, for various 
reasons, it was considered that Almona. Adhere our first bat¬ 
talion lias alitrays hetai stationed, would not be a suitable 
place. I may as well here note for the information of those 
who do not know the fact, that the Goorkha regiments, from 
the 1 st to the 5th, are always permanently stationed in the 
hills, and are never moved from their respective stations 
except for field sendee or camps of exercise, at the termina¬ 
tion of which they always return to their original quarters. 
Pending the decision of Government, however, as to where 
we should be permanently located, we were directed to join 
at ASmora, and form our nucleus there. The “birth of 
the second battalion was duly celebrated by a dinner given 
us by our brethren of the first battalion, 3nd commemorated 
by a regimental arikt whose sketches often adorn the pages 
of Tht Graph it. In a cleverly sketched menu representing 
.Sarah Gamp displaying an infant tit long clothes (the 2nd 
battalion) to two Goorkhas of the 1st battalion who were 
saying. " Bless his little heart! He skill have a real 
kookri * to play with when he is big enough." Underneath 
was the announcement, “At Aim ora on the 20th jsf April, 
1887. the first battalion 3rd Goorkhas of a 2nd battalion ; 
Ixrth doing well. Kus.sian papers please copy." In die lower 
right-hand corner was a scroll with the names of the officers 
of both battalions on it, and in tits left-hand comer a sketch 
representing the Russia 119 m precipitate retreat followed, by 
Goer kbits in pursuit, underneath being written, “ Bring up 
the Goorkhas, and let us all have dinner,” 

Our nucleus consisted of some 250 Goorkhas and 

* ,V n i large viwbl krdfe oitipl ty rr«y man in a Goorkha 

rcpnuinl. 
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Garh wills of all ranks, draw n from various regiments, and 
wc wen* unable for some time to add to Lhis number owing 
to the rainy season preventing recruiting parties from going 
out. In September two of our officers went out into the 
hills with parties of old soldiers to try and induce the upper 
GarhwiNs to enlist, while the rest of us waited at Ahnora 
anxious to know where we were to be stationed. At last we 
received orders to march through die hills to a place called 
Krilu Damia, some ten or twelve days' march from Ahnora, 
and occupy the place temporarily for a year in order to 
test its qualifications as a sice for a military cantonment. 
And now die real interest of raising our battalion, and 
founding a new station begun in good earnest, attended by 
difficulties of no ordinal) - kind. The other new Goorklta 
battalions, as [ said before, and the new Sikh regiments, 
had been located at, or dose to, stations where the officers 
at any rate could find some degree of civilization, and some 
sort of accommodation. We, on the contrary, were ordered 
to march away to a place where no Europeans lived, to the 
top of a wild hill covered with dense jungle. - , with one or 
two miserable little groups of huts dignified by the name 
of villages, and where we were told our water supply was 
doubtful. Winter was coming on with its snow, rain, and 
storms, and we had only our small Caubul tents to live in. 
In addition to this we had to endeavour to raise a regiment 
from tribes who practically did not know what enlistment 
meant Then, if it should be finally decided that Kilo 
Dinda was to be permanently occupied, we were to found 
a new station and build our own houses. Though it 
cannot be denied we had uphill work before us. still we all 
felt it to be a task or very great interest, and we were only 
too glad when our orders came to march ; and on our last 
march, as we turned a corner, and saw Kalu Dinda 
towering above us, men and officers cheered lustily. 

Our march through tile lulls from Almora had been along 
hill roads which led day alter day up to high elevations and 
then down again to the valleys, through splendid scenery; 
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sometimes we marched through magnificent pine Iorests, 
sometimes crept along the brink of a precipice where the 
road was so narrow that we could only advance in single 
file : at times we would catch glimpses of the snow moun¬ 
tains in the distance rising to heights of 23.000 feet; and 
often after a good pull up-hill for three or four hours, 
we would see our advanced tents 5,000 feet below us at 
the next camping ground, and the road would lead us 
thither by a steep, winding descent. And so up-hill and 
down-hill day by day we marched till we reached Kdlu 
Damia. This hill lies in a direct line from Almora, some 
sixty or seventy miles north-west, but of course by the 
winding hill roads the distance is considerably greater. 
Thirty miles south of Kdtu Danda lies the city and railway 
station of Najibabad on the Oudh and Rohilcund Railway. 
An engineer officer, Lieut. Casgrain, R-IL, had been sur¬ 
veying and exploring the hill during the previous hot 
weather, and we had his map as a guide when we arrived. 
Kilu Dindu, or more correctly Kdloon ka Danda (the 
ridge of the Kaluos}, is so called because two Kiloos or - 
Hindoo holy men had lived there: the Garhwills generally 
call the hill Kiloo, or Kalu Dan da. which last name means 
tin bleak ridgt, and is applied to it be cause it looks blade 
at a distance owing to the dense jungle upon (L Occa¬ 
sionally it is called Kiln Pahir, the black mountain. 

The Ml is a very extensive one with ample room on it 
for a large station, and would make a fine saniiorium for 
British troops. It runs nearly east and west, its western 
extremity rising to a height of 6,065 ®bove the sea. 
Its northern face is almost a sheer precipice looking down 
into a narrow valley some two or three thousand feet below, 
while to the south the hill slopes away fairly gradually 
for about a mile before another precipitous descent is 
reached. The south-eastern end lies at an elevation of 
about 5,500 feet above die sea. and looks down on the 
Bhdvar Tend. As we gained the top of the hill we were 
agreeably surprised to find that a native sub-overseer of 
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public works had made a capital temporary road for us along 
the ridge to our camping ground. This mad w :i5 of course 
dubbed iht .Mail forthwith. We were much amused to 
find a small red post-box. with V'.R. on it, outside an 
excavation in a hillock. The excavation, walled up In 
front, turned out to be the post-office which had just been 
established by our energetic Indian postal authorities. The 
hill is covered with a dense forest of holm oak. gnarled and 
twisted into all sorts of fantastic shapes, rhododendron 
trees, and the fir tree known as Pinas Imgi/oiia. with a 
thick undergrowth of shrubs, bracken, and other ferns. 
Innumerable deep narrow rocky watercourses run south¬ 
ward from the ridge, and from the ridge itself we get a 
truly magnificent panorama of the snow mountains, an 
unbroken view of some two hundred milts of snow, the 
nearest being about seventy miles off as the crow flies, in 
the winter the intermediate hills are also snow-capped 
Looking south from the ridge we see the plains of India 
very distinctly stretching south, east, and west. 

Ii may easily lie imagined what an interest it was uj us 
to explore our hill, and we soon came to die conclusion that 
t he scenery was splendid, and that if sve could only overcome 
the water-supply difficulty, we should have as delightful a 
hdl station as any one could wish, and one which we would 
not exchange for any other. Game in the shape of bears, 
pheasants, and small deer seemed pretty plentiful, 10a But 
we had little time for exploration as recruits were beginning 
io come in, and that in itself meant three parades a day 
Then there were the mens temporary lines to be built 
paths to be made to the springs, a rifle range to be selected 
and bid out cantonment boundaries to be decided ou, 
villagers’ claims to be considered for cultivated land taken 
up. engineering works to be put in hand. such as opening 
up communications with the railway, and a hundred and 
one things to be thought of and earned ouL ! R connection 
with the huts alone difficulties arose by the score. There 

were no carpenters or masons, no proper contractors; 

O I .*“ ^ 
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skilled workmen refused to leave the plains and face the 
winter on KAlu Ddntfu with its snow and frost There 
was no seasoned wood ; and no good building stone was at 
first forthcoming. We said we would build with mud, but 
the earth at our first trial proved to lx- so full of mica-schist 
that we could not make mud of it- Then when we found 
earth suited to our purpose the water was so out of the way 
that we could only get a little at a time to mix with the 
earth. Our experiments, our failures, and endless difficulties 
were a source of infinite amusement to us, and as we sat 
shivering in our great-coats round our little mess table in .1 
small tent every night, the day’s experiences afforded food 
for mirth which helped to keep us warm. We made and 
hoisted a flag to the top of a tree in the name of the Queen- 
Empress, the regiment, such as there was of it, presenting 
arms and cheering loudly as we announced that we took 
over the station (?) in Her Majesty’s name. 

Our first care was to cut jtaihs to the springs, and open 
up the hill by a path through the jungle, so that we could 
tell a bit how we stood. An excellent parade ground, 
better 1 fancy than most hill stations have got. was Lound 
in 4 grassy hollow. As lime wore on vie got half a com¬ 
pany of Sappers and Miners up frbm Roorkce to make 
roads, A picturesque and fine rifle range was selected by 
the Colonel, and after the hill had been visited and duly 
inspected by art officer of the Quarter-Master-General s 
department, we received orders that wtr were to select a site 
for permanent barracks, as Government had decided to 
make ICrilu D.LuJa into a military station, where w>- were 
to be quartered thenceforth. The site selected for the 
barrack was the south-east end, somewhat far from the 
water supply, which is. however, to be conducted by iron 
pipes to a convenient spot near the lines. Some of the 
senior officers considered the north-west end of the hill to 
be tlit better side, as it is between three and four hundred 
feet higher, within easy distance of the water, and has pro¬ 
bably a healthier aspect titan the other, which is immediately 
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over the BhAvar Teral But the Quarter- Master-Gene r,i I 
in India, during his visit later on, fixed on the krtrer site for 
uur tines, for various reasons, 1 have said that recruits 
were beginning to come in soon after our arrival at Kiln 
Ddnda. We were very much pleased with them, and found 
them jovial little fellows, full of spirits, independent, and 
keen upon drill; indeed, after parades, and on Thursdays 
(the weekly holiday in 1 ndia), and on Sundays they would 
turn out of their own accord, make up squads, and drill 
each other, The mom we have seen of them the more 
we think of the soldierly capabilities of the Upper Garh- 
waJIs, Laziness is unknown, and they are always willing 
and cheerful. They like a tot of rum now and then, but they 
never drink to excess. We have athletic sports for them 
occasionally, flat races, hurdle races, jumping, &c., and they 
thoroughly appreciate this. But football they took to im¬ 
mensely, We officers of course always play with them and 
have taught them the Rugby game, and they play with 
great pluck and spirit. Lads of their description cannot 
but turn out good soldiers. 

Out recruits are most of them very young, seventeen 
being about the average age, 5 feet 4 inches and 34 
inches being their average height and chest measurements, 
while their legs arts big and strong with largely developed 
calves. We find that constant athletics and drill, coupled 
with a regular and ample supply of good food of a quality 
superior to what they get in their own villages, fills out our 
lads rapidly ; and after a recruit has been enlisted a month it 
is difficult to recognize in him the wild, long-haired, blanket- 
clad individual he was when first enlisted. They are un¬ 
doubtedly as smart a lot of lads all round as a soldier would 
wish to see, and i think we are justly proud of than. 
There is nothing cringing about (Item, and they are so 
willing and cheerful that one cannot help liking the little 
fellows, who are as happy :is possible, thoroughly enjoying 
their nave! life. They have all learned to swim in their 
mountain streams, and they can swim and dive splendidly. 
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just as English men do, and not at all like the natives of the 
plains. The Garhwaiis use the breast and side stroke, swim 
on their backs and dive for long distances under water, or 
deep down to the bottom of big pools. 

My turn of the recruiting duties came on in February, and 
on the 5th of that month t set out alone from Krilu Danda ; 
alone that is as regards European companions, and till 
the 22nd May I roamed amongst the mountains of 
Garhwal endeavouring to rake the remaining three or 
four hundred men required. The manner in which I 
carried on die recruiting work was as follows. 1 would 
split up mv men into detached parties to move by certain 
routes towards a given village where they had. directions to 
nemii'zmus on a certain date. I myself with headquarters 
party would move by another route towards the same 
village, endeavouring to pick up lads by the way. When 
we all met I would measure and examine the recruits 
brought in., and send such as T considered to be likely 
young men to Kalu Din da for the commanding office ns 
approval. After that we would all start off in a fresh 
dirt coon. The parents and wives of the young men would 
often object to their " 'listing: /or a so&iitr" very' much as 
English mothers and wives do. The fathers would some* 
times come and take their sons away from a recruiting 
party' j a few days after the lad would turn up again, and 
say he had run away from hk father, and wanted me to 
enlist him. The parents had one and all the same excuse 
as a reason why their sons should not be enlisted and that 
was, “ H< is my only son!' I told them that it appeared to 
me no Garhwal i parents ever had or ever could have mure 
than one son. and chaffed them well The recruits we have 
are so happy with their lot in the regiment that we send 
them back to their homes on leave ts decoy birds, and they 
generally bring back three or four of their friends to enlist, 

I started, as l said, on the 5th February, for a three- 
and-a-half months tour through Upper GarhwlL It is a 
region full of game of all kinds, such as panther, black 
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bear, guraJ, burrd, tar, mtmil and chir, pheasants, chikdr, 
&c., &c., and English sportsmen constantly visit it. The 
sacred waters of the Alaknandn and Pindar streams run 
through it and join the Ganges, and, in fact, the inhabitants 
call these and their tributaries by the name of Gangs JL 
The famous shrines of Kcdamdth and Badrinith lie away 
up in the northern extremity of Garhwal, and are visited 
annually by thousands of pilgrims. The inhabitants are a 
sturdy race: the men clothe themselves in home-spun 
blankets, fastened on one or bath shoulders by quaint brass 
or wooden pins; frequently they th* a rope round their 
waists, and the effect produced is that of the rudiments of 
a kilt and plaid, the lower portion just clearing the knee. 

They all have long hair. The women wear the same 
blankets as long skirts, which reach to the feet, and a sort 
of jacket over the breast; some of them are pretty, but not 
many. The Garb Wilis speak and understand Hindustani 
very well, but amongst themselves they make use of a 
rough dialect very difficult to pick up. So strong are 
the men that 1 have sometimes seen them carrying 
nearly 160 lbs, on their backs up and down lull, and that 
for several days. They derive their name. Garb wait, from 
the fact that in undent days their country was full of small 
forts {Garty in which they used to live, and so got Lite name 
of Garhwal i, or '■ dwtOer in a fart? They are ah Hindoos 
by religion, and Rajputs by caste They are divided into 
many clans like all Goorkhas, and in mentioning a man's 
name his clan is always added. Among the principal dam 
1 might mention Gusain, Riwat (hero), Bisht, Thafcur, and 
N6gi (warrior), each of which has its many sub-divisions 
such as Rana, jhinktvan, Pharswdn, AswiU, and several 
others. Two nomadic tribes come over the passes of Mdna 
and Niti from Hunties and Bhutan at the beginning of the 
cold weather, before these passes are closed by the winter 
snow. They are called respectively Mdrcha and Tdlcha. 
These Mdrchas and Tolchas are. for the most part, fairish in 
colour, and some of die men are even handsome. They 
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are tall kb, robust, and hardy. They leave their women and 
children in villages on this side of the passes, and wander 
down to the plains of India with flocks of sheep and goats, 
which they use for carrying salt, quicksilver and other com¬ 
modities brought down from Hun tics. Each sheep or 
goat has a pair of small bags of sacking, strengthened with 
leather, slung across its backi ami at night goats, sheep, and 
men camp by the roadside : the men, as often as not. 
putting up in a cave. To meet a Hock of these sheep and 
goats, as I have frequently done, on a broken staircase of 
a road about four feet wide with a cliff going straight up on 
one side, and a precipice yawning on the other, is a little 
trying to the nerves at first, but the excitement wears off 
in time. Other members of these tribes bring down 
Bhutan ponies for sale; a fine breed they are too. very 
strong and sure-footed, with long shaggy manes and tails, 
The mares, with their colts and fillies, and a few stallions, 
are left in some grazing ground while the geldings are 
taken down country For sale. 

Every Martha has a Bhiitia dog with him to guard his 
flocks at night These dogs are magnificent animals, very 
like a collie in appearance, and though quiet by day. they 
are very savage at night, and are armed with ferocious 
looking teeth, >io strong and plucky are these dogs that 
the MiiCbas declare two of them will fight and kill a 
panther. To protect their throats in such encounters each 
dog hits always a huge Iron collar, some six inches broad, 
covering the whole of his neck and throat. When the hot 
weather commences and the passes arc open, the Marthas 
and Tdlehas return to Bhutan, carrying back with them 
grain of various kinds in the little bags slung across their 
goats hacks. These goats are often splendid animals, 
with fine twisted horns and very long hair. I tried hard tea 
persuade men from these two tribes to enlist, but thdr 
answer always was that they could not stand the heat of 
India in the hot weather. Though I daresay there is a 
good deal cif truth in this, I fancy the real reason is that they 
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are wedded to their roving life, for they continue their 
wanderings in RbCttan after leaving India, and they would 
pine if shut up in a military station, and subjected to 
discipline. 

My route at first ted me along the valley of the 
AJaknanda, which I entered at a large thriving village 
called Srinagar. I use the word valley, but strictly speak¬ 
ing it only a huge ravine most of the way up to the source 
of the stream : high hills shut it in on both sides, and in 
many places the ravine narrows to a breadth of barely one 
hundred yards. The path winds along the hillside, follow¬ 
ing the contour or the hills, and is sometimes only a few 
feet above the stream, which is a succession of deep pools 
situated at about a hundred and fifty yards from each other, 
and connected by rapids where the icy cold water roars and 
tumbles amongst huge boulders of rock. Sometimes again 
the road ascends to such a height above the water, that its 
ceaseless roar sinks into a faint murmur. Where the ravine 
opens out to a respectable width, and t lie ground lays claim 
to be what is called a w aiddn (a plain), there is generally a 
village the name of which has the termination hsgr t which 
signifies a level place. Hut a Garhwalls ideas of a plain 
are not those of i Western mind. Ground sloping at a 
considerable angle of tun appears to constitute a ttmuhix. 
and when you are Cold that, after ascending or descending, 
your road will reach a maidttn, you may take it as m tin tog 
undulating ground such as would ha called steep arid hilly 
by a plainsman. From this it will be gathered what to 
expect when a native acknowledges that a certain road is 
very steep. V-.: it is w mdi-'rful hew vion one gets accus¬ 
tomed to steep roads, and how welcome is one of the 
so-called level places after a terrific climb of four hours. In 
many place* the road ascends and descends by steep and 
broken steps, up and down which the M arc has* laden goals 
and sheep dimb with surprising agility. The streams are 
bridged in many places by fine English • 1 pension bridges 
and where the natives require to crons, and no such bridge 
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exists, a cleverly constructed rope one is made, for the 
stream is well-nigh unfordable. On a shooting expedition 
otie day, in order to save a long round 10 get to a bridge, 1 
tried fording the Pindar, and did so twice, but at the immi¬ 
nent risk of being swept oil my feet, for I quickly got 
numbed by the icy coldness of the water, and the bottom 
consisted of buuldfjrs as slippery as if they had been greased, 
while the stream was rushing with great force over them. 

1 fdl once or twice and got wdl ducked, for the water 
was three feet deep. The rope bridges are made by securing 
thick ropes to two pairs of wooden uprights on cither side of 
ilie stream, by way of a roadway ; across these are tied 
sticks and twigs to step upon, while above on either side of 
you are two more stout ropes, but these, fastened as they 
are to the tops of the wooden uprights, can only be reached 
when you are nearly halt-way across. They are connected 
*w illi the roadway ropes by cords, and the whole completes 
a structure which one eyes with suspicion before venturing 
to cross (or tht first time. However, seeing there is no help 
for it. one lays hesitation aside, and steps boldly forward to 
navigate tlie bridge. About half-way when die bridge it; is 
got a good sway on, you begin to think it is a fraud, and 
you ga?e at the further shore and men tally calculate whether 
rt would not be shorter and better policy to go kick. Hut 
the attempt at turning causes tht: structure to wriggle 
unpleasantly, and the roadway lurches to one side owing to 
your having placed both feet, and consequently all your 
weight on one of the roadway rojxis instead of on both. 
^ ou dutch wildly at the side cords, and the bridge heaves 
convulsively as though moved to mirth at your predicament; 
and you probably catch a glanc*- o! a native's face on the 
bank from which you started, and you are nettled at seeing 
be is grinning at and enjoying the sa/U&'s difficulties. This 
decides you and with a mental resolve to uphold the honour 
of old England you turn again, this time carefully, and with 
the consoling; thought that, after all, you can hut fall into the 
raging water. which you see some twenty or thirty feet below 
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you, you struggle onwards and finally arrive triumphantly at 
the further bank. When I first undertook this feat 1 strictly 
forbade any one to cross at the same time, knowing that 
that would shake the machine still more, and I set out on 
my perilous journey gaily whistling, w Hurrah ! for the life 
of a soldier/' When half-way across 1 wished I knew of a 
tune, " Hurrah! for the life of a sailor,' and when some of 
the twigs between the roadway ropes cracked and broke, I 
seriously thought of jumping into the stream, but I even¬ 
tually got safely across, honest pride and triumph beaming in 
every feature. 

One soon gets accustomed to these bridges, and practice 
enables you to cross when heavily laden coolies are coming 
in the opposite direction, and pass them in the middle of 
the swaying bridge. At one spot I saw some villagers 
slinging wheat across a stream. It was done in a very 
simple way, A rope was dung across by one party of 
villagers, and made taut at both ends; a cord was then 
thrown over to those who had the bag of wheat This bag 
was slung on to the rope, and die cord fastened to the loop 
by which the bag hung ; the other side then hauled it across, 
the loop of the bag running freely along the rope. 

Whilst on the subject of streams 1 cannot refrain from 
describing the way in which the men and boys fish. Their 
rod consists of a long thin male bamboo with large rings, 
made of twigs fastened on it; through these rings the line 
runs, for a reel a small flat piece of wood is held in the left 
hand, and round it the line is twisted. In letting out more 
line, or taking it in, the angler coils or uncoils this line with 
marvellous rapidity. Xo hook Is used, but to take its place 
there are a dozen or two fine gut running nooses which are 
invisible in the water : in the midst of them a small piece of 
red or yellow cotton or doth is tied to serve for a bait, and 
the unfortunate fob rushing at this finds himself hanged by 
one of the nooses; and when pulled out of the water he 
hangs motionless, with a sort of surprised look on liis face, 
as if h-: could not quite make out how it was alt managed. 
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I came to the conclusion that this is a perfectly legitimate 
way of fishing, for it requires skill, and knowledge of what 
coloured cotton is likely to take the fancy of the fish, skill 
in playing your fish, &c., &c Lovers of the gentle sport in 
England might not agree with me, but let them try the 
noose instead of the hook before they condemn it. I have 
mentioned that English sportsmen frequently visit Garhwal, 
1 went out shooting very often, but was not fortunate enough 
to see much. For one thing it was the close season for 
most game, and. for ; mother, there were no shi harries worthy 
of the name, and though bears and panthers abound in the 
jungles I never saw a single one. The panthers do a good 
deal of damage to the villagers' flocks, and the}' set very 
ingenious traps to catcli them. The trap is built of large 
stones, and is just big enough to allow a large panther to 
str t nd up in it. At the further end is a small compartment 
in which a puppy or small dog is tied which, by its cries, 
attracts the panther, Wlien the latter enters the trap he 
steps on to a hoard, to the further end of which a piece of 
string is tied, the string runs up to a wooden catch, and the 
pa other on touching the board, sets free this catch ; agratetl 
door then drops down behind him and imprisons him in his 
narrow cage, anti at the same time a large tint stone drops 
down between the dog and his enemy, and thus the panther 
is scored off all round. I n the morning the villagers come 
and poke at him through the grated door with sharp-pointed 
sticks till he dies, and they then take his skin to the civil 
authorities and obtain a money reward ; I forget how much 
it i& 

The villages of the Garhwdlis are very picturesque, 
lurched generally half-way up a mountain, one sees nicely 
whitewashed cottages with slate roofs (for slate abounds in 
these mountains), and all around them lie their fields in 
terraces. But. though picturesque at a distance, they are 
not so pleasing on close inspection, for the people are 
utterly regardless of sanitary arrangements, and the streets 
are filthy to a degree. The result is that villagers suffer 
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from outbreaks of plague, the regular old London plague, 
which commences with the swelling under the arm. When 
an outbreak of this fearful malady occurs in a village, it is 
at once deserted, and ihe sick are left to die, which they 
invariably do. having no one to tend them. 

For a long time, owing to the various passes being 
blocked by snow, l had to confine myself to the valleys of 
the Alaknanda and Pindar streams, which meet at a place 
called Katanpryag- Wherever two important streams 
meet, the village has the termination •' pryig * tacked on 
to it. When the snow was sufficiently melted to allow me 
to move over intervening hills to other parts l reached 
some highish altitudes, crossing once at an elevation of 
! 5,000 feet The scenery everywhere was very grand and 
beautiful and one place at which 1 encamped, called 
Cltaupta, ! shall never forget !t was situated about 9,000 
font above the sea, and the snow was lying in big patches 
on the hillside. Right opposite my tent lay the mighty 
Himalayas, covered with perpetual snow, some of the 
peaks being, according to my map, nearly 23,000 feet 
high. The nearest snows were only nine miles off as the 
crow flies, and they seemed to tower over my camp. The 
hill I was on was covered w T ith a magnificent forest of 
large holm oaks, very lofty pines, rhododendrons, and many 
other trees, the names of which ! do not know, The 
ground was carpeted with violets, a sort of purple primrose 
or primula, purple and pink cowslips, buttercups, and many 
other (lowers, amongst which, near a spring, I noticed a 
very large kind of marsh marigold. But the crowning 
beauty of the place was its rhododendrons. Hitherto 1 
had always considered the Simla ones as a gorgeous sight, 
but they pale into comparative insignificance before those I 
saw at Chaupta. At Simla only the common red kind is 
met with, but at Cliaupca 1 counted five shades of pink 
rhododendrons, from almost pure white with just a dash of 
pink in it to bright cardinal, and, in addition, two shades 
of the ordinary red kind. The whole of the mountain side 
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was blazing with these colours, and next day my road, 
which led me round the other side of the mountain, passed 
for miles through these gorgeous rhododendron trees, some 
of which stood quite forty feet high. Such a site for a 
sun i tori urn too ! Plenty of water apparently, and room for 
a second Simla. The road led along the edge of grand 
precipices, and the view everywhere was superb, while the 
air was been and bracing. They tell me that in winter the 
place is quite snowed up. 

After leaving Chaupta 1 worked my way to Ihidrfndth, 
where is one of the holiest shrines in India. I had to pass 
over the worst bit of read I had met with, leading up and 
down steep and broken stone steps: in some places, indeed* 
the road ceased to exist, having been swept nway by winter 
storms and spring avalanches. The path ran along the 
AJaknamla ravine, which was narrower than ever, for ! 
was not far from the source of the stream where ft rises 
at tile foot of the great Sotopanth glacier. In many 
places the chfls rose on either hand in sheer precipices of 
great height, and the scenery was grand and wild. Before 
reaching Badrinith 1 passed through a village called 
1 .tndukeshwar, where then: were two wretched temples. 
Just over the village tower* an enormous precipice, on the 
top of which is said to he a seat where the five Pindds are 
supposed to have held their court. The road rises the 
whole way from Pdndufctbhwar to BadriiUtth until an 
elevation of over ro.ooo feet is reached, and a very' stiff 
climb I found it. I was now right in amongst the snow 
mountains, and vast masses of frozen snow lay across the 
path, and had to be crossed with great can;, for the slopes 
at which they lay were pretty steep and a slip would have 
been followed by an involuntary glistadt. I n one place the 
Aiaknanda disappeared for about two hundred yards under 
enormous masses of snow which had avalanched down the 
sides of the hills on tioth sides, and met across the stream. 
As I neared Badrinith trees or all kinds ceased, and 
nothing but bare rocks, scrubby thorn bushes, and masses 
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of snow met my gaze. I found the place to be a large 
village of about a hundred houses, Lot entirely deserted 
at that time of the year as it only exists for the thousands 
of pilgrims who visit it from May to October, and who 
apparently leave their old shoes as a token that they have 
been there,, for the road was strewn with them. In the 
centre of the village stands the famous shrine of Badrinath 
or Badrinirayen, and a very poor specimen of a shrine it 
is. too. considering the thousands and thousands of rupees 
presented to it by pilgrims. There is merely a wretched 
little temple with some gold leaf stuck over the wooden 
roof of the shrine itself Some steps lead up to a small 
porch which is about eight feet by five, and on these steps 
wealthy pilgrims carve their names, Beyond the porch is 
a dirty little courtyard about eight feet across, and then the 
building I call the shrine, some fifteen feet square perhaps. 
The door of this shrine was locket], and is only opened 
when the pilgrim season commences. No one b allowed to 
go beyond the top step unless he pays a lac or two of 
rupees, /.<?., from ten to twenty thousand pounds, which 
some do. What becomes of the money the high priest 
best knows. He has the title of Riwul. and lives at 
Radrinath during die pilgrim time, and at Joshimath, two 
marches off during the rest of the year. He came to see 
me while I was at jdshimath. and seemed a shrewd old 
man, very pleasant to talk to, and with some knowledge of 
Indian history; we had a long talk together, I found he 
originally came from the Madras Presidency, of which he 
is a native. After his visit He got one of mv sepoys to 
ask me for a bit of my iqiongt, which he had seen, and 
which t suppose he coveted I Round the outside of the 
temple at Badrinath there are a few neat carvings in die 
stone work, but the building can no more compare with 
die temples 1 have seen in RujputAna. and other parts ot 
India, than a village church with St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
There was a wing half added to it, some twelve feet long, 
for which the late Maharajah Holkar, during his visit some 
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years ago, had given I am afraid to say iu>w many 
thousands of rupees. This wing might have been easily 
built for two thousand rupees. Opposite the temple, and 
across the road, down a dirty little alley, lies an object of 
great wonder and veneration, and that is a hot spring. The 
water tlows into a tank some four feet deep, and about 
twelve feet square. 

All the pilgrims who visit the famous shrine bathe ip 
this water, the temperature of which is considerably more 
than warm, and as app patently the only outlet for the water 
is the overflow of the tank, 1 judged tin: bottom to be 
pretty dirty. Just at the end of the village is a large stone 
platform jutting out into the Alaknanda ; this is said to be 
so sacred a spot that no one is allowed to walk on it On*: 
of my men told mi: it contained the skull of Brahma, but 
others whom I asked did not appear to be aware of the 
feet Altogether I was not particularly struck with this 
famous place, and my Mahommcdan servant was disgusted 
and said to me, *' They call this village the most holy 
place in India ; and the pilgrims spend millions of money 
on it, and yet what a wretched place it is. It cannot com¬ 
pare with our Khwaja's tomb at Ajmere, and Lhe Adhai 
Din ki Jfiompfi to say nothing of the Taj at Agra. Why 
this is nothing at all 1 " 

When the old high priest goes to open the pilgrim 
season he is carried by coolies in a sedan, and the ruad 
is put into some sort of repair for the pilgrims. The 
opening day is fixed by the astrologers at tile court of 
the Tihri rajah, and a great ceremony. I am told, takes 
place, accompanied by the following miracle. A great pile 
of cooking pots full of edibles are placed over a fire, com¬ 
mencing with a large one at the bottom, and finishing off 
with a sm-dl one oil die top of the pyramid. The miracle 
consists in the food in the top cooking pot being cooked 
first, while that in the bottom one immediately over the lire 
is cooked last. There was to have been a miracle per¬ 
formed at Jushmiath while I was there. A man was to be 
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possessed by u god, and when Lhe spirit entered into hiin 
he was to Li 11 upon an unfortunate goat and eat the whole 
ot it raw. and an enormous quantity of rice into the bargain. 
My men entn±at«.d me to come and see the performance, 
but i told them I was quite sure it would not happen 
betaus I was encamped there, and that my being so was a 
bad otnen. I said, ,J You will see now, the high priest will 
make some excuse and say th.iL owing to there being a 
sahib in the place the god will not come, and I prophesy 
die performance will nut take place." However, they all 
went in the simplicity of their hearts, and 1 aske J them 
afterwards what had happened. They said, "You were 
right, sahib ; the high priest never came at all, and the man 
who was to have eaten the goat sent to say he was ill, and 
Couldn't come to-day, and they' have pat off the performance 
till you lean- Jushimath," The old native officer 1 had with 
me was delighted at getting a chance of visiting liailrinith, 
and bathing in the hut spring, for, as he said, it insured his 
second birth when he died 1 call him old, but he does not 
show his thirty-two years service, but looks a fine, sprightly 
young man. He was present during the Mutiny at the 
siege and storm ‘J Delhi, where he was wounded m the lore- 
head by a bullet which, glancing off a stone, struck him and 
knocked him over. He was then in the and Goorkhas, and 
has now six medals and clasps on his breast. 

k was excessively cold at Gadrinith, great masses of 
snow lay in the streets, and the perpetual snow mountains 
rose above the village. There the Alaknanda ravine opened 
out into something morti like a valley, being about half a 
mile across in some places- I went for a walk while there 
towards die Satopanth glacier. On approaching the village 
Qj Mona some two miles north of Badri nit h die Alaknanda 
turns sharp to the left, and die path I followed Jed along a 
very precipitous hillside on die right bank of the stream. 

I had to cross some slippery snow-drifts, sometimes having 
a dangerous climb up or down to avoid crossing others that 
did not look safe. At last I reached a spot where the 
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Alakpanda was rushing out from under a huge snow-field, 
hut I dared not push on further as a fog was rolling down 
off the snows, and night was coming on. and the road was 
not a safe one to travel in the dark ; so I was not able to 
make sore whether this great snow-field was a portion “l 
the Santopath glacier or not. During my* stay at lladrinath 
t took possession of one of the empty houses in this deserted 
village, the best 1 could find, and lived in it. The lower 
part comprised two small rooms barely six feet high, e\ i* 
dently used as shops or store rooms. Five steep steps, 
about eighteen inches wide, led to the upper floor which 
was about seven feel from the ground. On climbing this 
stair you arrived at an open verandah with a door leading 
into an inner apartment; this door was locked, hut striding 
from the verandah over the staircase you stepped into a 
dark and dirty room six feet high, with a window consist¬ 
ing of an opening itv the wall some twelve inches wide, and 
three feet high, a bar of wood running down the middle of 
the gap to the bottom. The owner of the house had evi¬ 
dently used this as a cooking place for there were the 
remains of a chula or fireplace, and the walls and ceiling 
were stained black with smokr. which had vainly sought a 
chimney, anti hail eventually found its way out by the win¬ 
dow. In this room 1 slept, while, during the day. I lived in 
the open verandah. The stairs continued through a door¬ 
way to a second storey, the women’s apartments l fancy, as 
there was not a ray of light in the rooms except what 
struggled through a tiny window, and all was dark as pitch. 

While 1 was at this village a storm came on, and it began 
to snow I could quite imagine what a terrible place tt 
would be to live in during the winter, not one single human 
being to be seen for miles, and then only in one direction, 
south, for Mina is also deserted except during the pilgrim 
season ; not a tree for firewood even . nothing but rocks 
and snow, and a few birds, amongst which 1 noticed what 
1 think was the golden-headed eagle, and a black bird with 
a red beak, some snow- pigeons, and what appeared lo be 
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huge flock ft of small sparrows. Had I pursued the road 
northwards I should have reached the Mirtcft Pass, some 
thirty miles on, across which, at an elevation of some 
16,oco feet, the Mdrcbas move to and from Blultan annually. 
My coolies told me that in two or three weeks' time 
Badriitdth would be a densely populated village- with 
thousands of pilgrims, aiul that merchants would arrive 
with all sorts ol goods fur sale. I must say I should like to 
spend a few days there during the height of the- '* season " 
when all Its wealth and fashion are to be see n. To me the 
place seemed oppressed with a vast sense of loneliness, and 
it had the appearance of a city of die dead with Its sib nt 
and deserted streets amidst the masses of snow and rock, 
and one felt as if one ought to talk in whispers. 

On my return to Joshimath 1 was agreeably surprised to 

find an English officer there, a Captain P-of the Buffs. 

who was out on a shooting excursion. 1 had then been out 
alone in the hills for ten weeks, and during that time luid 
urn met a single Englishman. We had plenty to talk about, 
and dined cheerfully together in a roofless house that was 
there. We imended going on two or three marches together, 
but his shikarry brought him in news of a bear, so he went 
off after it at about 5 a.m.* while i pushed on a st.-ige to a 
place called Tapuban. and went myself after a bear there 
1 had a tremendous climb, and was obliged to take off my 
boots and socks to climb up some sheet rock at a very nasty 
angle, with a hideous precipice on one side of me My 
labour was, as usual, ail to no purpose, I saw no hear, and 

neither did Captain P-. ns he informed me next day 

when he rejoined me. We parted company the following 
day, and I climbed up into the snowy regions again on my 
way* to fresh recruiting grounds. During this march ! 
reached my highest altitude of nearly t r.coo feet above the 
sea. and I had some dangerous places to cross, over frozen 
snow lying in many places at an angle of about 45°, I was 
frequently obliged to dig places for my feet each step with 
the iron point of my khud stick (alpenstock), and was by no 
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means sorry when ! got to terra firma again. On the 

march I turned aside to try £ et 5 ° me Tir or m0unU ' 1 ' 
goat. My shikar He- led me up a high hill where the snow 

lay thick, and on reaching the summit I saw a fine field of 
frozen snow sloping away in a south-westerly direction, 
My search Ibr Tir was fruitless. I did not see one. 
but my shikarries gave me a fine bit of climbing and 
scrambling on very precipitous and Frozen ground. The 
mow melting every day in the mid-day sun of course 
saturates the ground w ith moisture, and in the earh morning 
this w et ground ts frozen hard, and very slippery. Clamber- 
mg up or down precipitous: ground of this nature, with a 
clear view of a valley about a thousand feet or so directly 
below you, is not. a little exciting, especially when you are 
hampered with a rifle and a slippery pair of b<«>ts. 

The natives use a sort of net-work dipper made of string 
when they have to cross snow drifts and slippery places, as 
this gives them a firm foothold. The view was very grand 
The v alley in which Tapubaa my last camping ground, lay 
was just below my camp, and the hills forming ,he opposite 
side of the valley were the bases of the snow mountain 
and there lay peak upon peak covered with perpetual snow 
jusl across the narrow valley which separated my camp from 
those giant mountains. Their shapes are most fantastic, 
one being called "die elephant’s back,” by the natives, 
another ‘ & thu horse s back j" some looked like sharp-pointed 
cones, others had immense black precipices on which the 
snow could not \k, though the summits were darling while 
with snow. As the morning sun broke upon these giants, 
whose tofts reached to over 30,000 feet, it was a truly 
magnificent and stupendously grand sight; and they looked 
as though they were almost within rifle shot of me. On 
descending 1 came into a glorious scene of pink and red 
rhododendrons, mingled with which were the purple, die 
pink, the white, and the variegated pink and white simul or 
chamrmla ilowera This is a flower almost exactly tike the 
rhododendron, and die commingling ol masses of simul and 
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rhododendron was a sight that almost surpassed what 1 hail 
seen at Chaupta. Again 1 walked for miles through a bhv.e 
of colour set off with the dark foliage of oak and pine. I 
gathered a specimen of each of the different kinds of rhodo¬ 
dendron and simul, and I also got a specimen, though not a 
good one. of the white rhododendron* This was a stiff 
march, but the next one to R*imr: was the stiflest of all my 
marches. First a very steep descent to a river bed. and 
then a terribly hard climb of four or five hours. The first 
part of the way led through a jungle carpeted with large 
white wood anemones, and the latter part through rhodo¬ 
dendron and sjmul. Here 1 saw five trees of pure while 
rhododendrons, and gathered some of the blossoms to press, 
but so delicate were tile petals that they turned brown from 
pressure. Rimri I had always heard spoken of as ” exactly 
tike England." 1 cannot say 1 noticed the resemblance. It 
is :i pretty place, but to my mind does not come up to 
C'hauptn. of which I have already given a description. 

On my next march bul one I met two more English 
officers " out on the shoot,* 1 and sat by the roadside chatting 
tq them while they breakfasted. They were as much 
struck by the beauty of Upper Garhwal ns I was. 

Besides rhododendrons numbers of wild flowers are to be 
met with* and £ gathered specimens of nearly all i found. 
I discovered some daisies once which 1 carefully preserved, 
Tite violets have no scent as a rule, but I found some very 
large ones which were powerfully scented and very sweet: 
both the white and the purple kinds abound everywhere. Of 
fruits, the apricot, wild medlar, fig, walnut, and raspberry, 
seem the most common- There are quantities of Alpine 
strawberries, but utterly without flavour. The raspberries 
are a brilliant yd low, and when found close io water, they 
grow to as largo a size as English ones, and are sweet and 
well flavoured. I gathered some of a deep orange colour, 
but it was the only bush of its kind that J saw. Tea gardens, 
which however do not pay, are scattered about throughout 
Garmval, and the owners make a little profit by growing 
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apples, pears, diaries, and other fruits which they send 
down country for sale. I sometimes passed through a 
forest of horse chestnuts in lull bloom, or along roads 
bordered with masses of wild white roses, with the delicious 
perfume of which the air was heavy ; wild jasmine too, both 
white and yellow I found iri great abundance- The 
Garhwalis go in largely for water mills tu grind their corn- 
A small conduit leads the water from the river, or any smalt 
stream dial is handy, to a convenient spot, and thence it 
rushes down by a pipe made of a small tree cut in hall 
lengthways and hollowed out- and turns a water-wheel; in 
a little stone hut is the mill itself consisting of two mill¬ 
stones about eighteen inches in diameter placed dal on the 
ground. The upper one revolves at a great pace, and the 
grain drops into the centre hole of the upper mill-stone out 
of a sloping funnel attached to a basket above. In order 
that, the grain may not drop out too fast an ingenious device 
is resorted to, Two or three smalt sticks are attached lightly 
to the funnel, and rest on the tipper mill-stone in which 
small nicks ire cut. As the stone revolves these nicks jerk 
the sticks just sufficiently to cause them to impart a slight 
vibration to the sloping funnel, so that the grain falls slowly 
and in just sufficient quantities into die orifice in the centre 
of the upper milestone. There is generally a boy or a 
woman sitting in the hue collecting the flour as it is ground, 
but as often as nut die hut is empty, the mill working away 
by itself with a loud clicking noise. 

One day 1 came across a copper smelting furnace, con¬ 
ducted on strictly economical principles, and presided over 
by two men and two women, one of the latter being, to 
use an Extern simile, as ugly as a sudden calamity! One 
ni the ne n was the owner of the establishment, and of 
the neighbouring digging whence Live ore was obtained. 
Thessc people were in a miserable hut on the Dubri moun¬ 
tain, and their apparatus consisted of a small furnace mad'- 
of mud, some mops made of grass tied on to a stick, a 
heap of charcoal, and A hole filled with dirty water. Their 
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helbws consisted of two goat-skins, an find of i-ach skin 
being fasten ni to 3 blow-pijw made of mtid ; the other 
ends of the skiiw were held in the hand, open when th- 
hands are raised, shut us they descend, by which crude 
means a good volume of air is forced into the blow pipe 
The two women blew the bellows, and the labour seemed 
considerable. The roud furnace was about two feet high, 
and a foot square at the top, narrowing downwards to a 
hollow five inches in diameter. The end of the blow-pipe 
bent down to the bottom of the furnace from the top, and 
.dways got consumed, and had to be remade after each lot 
of ore was smelted. Some burning charcoal was placed in 
the furnace, which was then filled to the top with fresh 
charcoal, the women blowing hard all the time. As the 
fuel I)limed and sank, copper ore was thrown on the top 
till all the fuel was consumed. The door of the furnace 
which was also made of mud was then removed, the ashes 
raked out with a stick dipped in water, and then the mops 
were saturated with waiter 4tid dabbed on the molten dross. 
A crust was thus formed, which was lifted off by a slick. 
At length, after making and lifting out a dozen such crusts, 
about five shillings' worth of copper was taken out, and 
dropped into the hole containing dirty water. A new 
nozzle was then made of mud for the blow-pipe, and the 
operation commenced all over again, 

At one of my camping grounds, au unfortunate man. who 
was dumb, came to me for alms, and showed me a small 
book in which various baboo pilgrims had launched out in 
English concerning him anti his infirmity. Some of thes-'- at¬ 
tempts at writing in English were so rich that I copied them. 
Here is one " This poor Brahman seems to be deprived 
of speaking organ, It appears from his several certificates 
that his family also is deprived of some organ or other, 
AH people who wish to show pity on poors will hflp this 
poor Brahman. (Signed) Didar Singh, schoolmaster, 
21 st N. L” Another ran as follows: "This Brahman I 
hope the other gentlemen support to them and cannot 
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speak and have talk," Another one read also very funnily : 
" This fellow is certainly too miserable on account of his 
being both deaf and dumb. He wants help from the public 
for God s sake. Paid 4 annas/' Again : ' Please any small 
donation may be given to the hearer of this book. He is 
actually dumb, and more so. very poor." Another writer 
wrote out most of the beatitudes, including: " Blessed are 
they that their persecution for ritousness sake for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven.” I failed to see how this applied 
to ,1 Brahman born dumb. The best of these compositions 
was signed ** Lofcus." and was as follows : " Hoping that 
everybody shall help the man as far as they can. The 
bearer of this I presume a Brahman, is apparently dumb 
as I have by subjecting him to a test thoroughly satisfied 
on this point though it might be questioned whether he 
only sustains life on milk. if so milk must be truly nourishing 
diet as his phlsical condition testifies, this of course does 
not alter the fact he is really deserving of support which I 
hope the Chandasi populace will afford him. (Signed) 
Loft us." Who Loftus is I cannot imagine. 

On the 22 nd nf May ! reached Katu Ddndu again all 
the better for my lonely tramp of five hundred miles, and 
having thoroughly enjoyed my three-and-a-half months 
wanderings through the beautiful mountains of Upper 
Garhwdl. I had taken no horse nr pony with mu f and had 
walked just over five hundred miles in marches only, not 
reckoning distances traversed on shooting excursions and 
evening rambles. I found a great change in l\<ilu Ddnda; 
small houses already built ami occupied, good broad r*aths, 
gardens laid out and planted, and last, but by no means 
least, three ladies and .1 number of children. The raw 
recruits had blossomed into smart, soldierly little fellows, 
with wonderful developments of muscle on their chests, 
legs, and arms. Our bagpipes, too. were in full swing, and 
filling the hearts of our Indian "Highland laddies" with 
delight and martial ardour. We have plenty to do in the 
way of drills, building barracks, levelling, and generally 
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assisting in the formation of the station. I .mi writing in 
June, the hottest month of the year, but the air is most 
delightfully cool up here, white I rind the nights so cold 
that 1 have two large blankets doubled on my bed, as welt 
as a single one. .Altogether K&lu D.inda is a most de¬ 
sirable summer residence, and the officers who have been 
fortunate enough to be appointed to the regiment, are to be 
eriviti^l We are all working hard at the interesting task 
of raising and training tills battalion, and we are already 
proud of our little tads, with whom we have fully determined 
to create a regiment second to none in the three presi¬ 
dencies, for undoubtedly our raw material is of the very 
best, though its quality is, at present, known to only a few. 
Our men are to he armed with the Martini at once instead 
of the Snider, as other native regiments art, anti we hop* 
to commence our musketry course in a few weeks. The 
pity is that no more regiments of Upper Garhwalis can be 
raised, for owing to Lhe sparseness of Lhe population there 
is only a sufficiency of young men to keep us going in rime 
of war. 

Altogether, our opinion is (and some of us have no in¬ 
considerable experience of native troops) that Sir Frederick 
Roberts, with his usual sagacity and foresight, hsui <_r<; ited 
a regiment of which the Indian army will have cause to be 
proud hereafter. 


F. M. RtxtMU- 
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THE JOURNALS OF DR. TURNER, BISHOP 
OF CALCUTTA, 

0>IT£I> BV KlnVARD SALMON, 

* 

Conclusion.— From Patna to Muusapos*, ani> back jo 

CALCUTTA, 

“ Friday t jUiy 16//.—\\ e left Patna at our usual early 
hour for .starting, and reached the flag-staff ghAt at Dina- 
pore by noon. The King's 13th occupy the cantonments, 
together tvkh a company of artillery, who received ihe 
Bishop (me) with the usual salute. Colonel Sale and the 
officers had sent me an invitation to Patna, which [ had 
accepted for the evening. Mr, Ruspine, the chaplain of 
the Station, whom 1 had seen at Patna, as well as Mr. 
Stevens, were at the ghat, and stayed with me whilst 1 
received a visit from Colonel Sale, the Brigade Major, and 
Captain Povey, Commandant of the District. Brigadier- 
General Cox was confined to his chamber under a severe 
attack of gout. In the evening I went with Mr. Ruspine 
to see the church, w'hich was begun, in consequence of 
Bishop Huber’s earnest representations, w-hun he was here 
in 1814, or rather after his visit of that date, and is yet 
very far from being complete. The present executive 
officer, however, b really* in earnest, and it seems quite 
certain it will now he finished. 11 will be a spacious and 
handsome, but \ fear, as things are arranged in that depart¬ 
ment, a very costly church. 

" Saturday miming ,— I visited the regimental school 
or the 3 3th, and found it in admirable order, consisung of 
adult boys and girls The whole b exceedingly well 
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managed, and*is found very beneficial Many a valuable 
soldier has it been the means of rescuing from idleness and 
ignorance Colond Sale is a zealous disciplinarian, .ind 
knows the'full value of good principles as the basis of the 
soldier's character; nor is he without respect for religion as 
the means by which these good principles may be attained 
and received. 1 trust the day is not far distant when he 
will be taught to look on these tilings as matters of personal 
concern, and not aa merely necessary to regimental dis¬ 
cipline. The station library is kept in a room adjoining the 
school. The original supply was very liberal, but it has 
not lately been increased. The books art in considerable 
demand, and the whole is conducted with perfect regularity 
under the careful superintendence of Mr. Ruspiat, Besides 
tile library, he has succeeded in procuring a separate room, 
set apart for the use of a feu devout soldiers who are under 
his immediate instruction. This is a valuable privilege to 
the individuals, and is productive of great advantage, 

“Satufay, iSM.—The morning service was at half-jiast. 
six in the school bungalow'. Only one wing of die regiment 
could be accentmodated at all ■ so many of them sat in the 
verandah. The room was idled this morning to suffocation, 
and, early as was tile hour, was very oppressive. Besides 
tile soldiers there were the families of the officer^ and a 
great many old pensioners with their families, with whom 
Dinapore is a favourite- station, together with some residents 
in the neighbourhood—indigo planters anti their connections. 
In all there might have been six hundred persons. I 
preached with much interest—would that 1 could say with 
much profit ! At ten l accompanied Mr. Ruspme to his 
service at the military hospital, and read and explained the 
fifth chapter of St. John. I had a most attentive audience, 
and I trust a not unmoved one. The hospital is roomy 
and well* construe ted. Happily it has been an un usually 
healthy season; in consequence, a large portion is at present 
unoccupied. We returned to Mr. Ruspine's to catechize 
the school-children, and a very- interesting two hours we 
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had. In the evening the Archdeacon preached to a con¬ 
siderable congregation, and so brought a busy and a 
pleasing day to a satisfactory dose. 

" Monday, xqth, —I went on board at daybreak, and 
amidst the smoke and noise of the artillery-salute quilted 
Dinaport. It will be interesting to compare what I have 
hut stated with Hebers melancholy rejj-on of his visit in 
11524. Some of the improvements may be dated from that 
visit, but a large portion of the actual good 1 have had the 
pleasure of witnessing must be ascribed to Mr Ruspine : 
pious, diligent, consistent, faithful, he shrinks from nothing 
t hat wears the aspect of duty. I received a strong testi¬ 
mony as to the svdue of his ministry from Colonel Sale, 
who spoke of it not only in a professional way, but just as 
I could have wished, thus giving me one more proof of the 
truth I am eager to urge, ttiai the most available instru¬ 
ment for good to India at this moment would be a zealous 
and enlightened body of clergymen. We have enough to 
prove our case, ami the more the system in extended, the 
more evident will its benefits be made. 

"We had expected 10 reach C hup rah to-day. but 
baffling winds and much tacking caused so much hindrance, 
that we were, at nightfall, full four miles *hori of our point, 
and it was late on Tuesday before we arrived* We 
separate at this point from our amiable young friend, 
Edward Thornton, who had expected to meet his brother 
with a party from Garrackpore, and the boat which was to 
convey him the rest of die voyage, but neither had arrived, 
though he had sent forward a dak from Dinapore to see 
that the arrangements were all in order; but they were 
altogether in the air. Neither the boat nor his bodyguard 
had arrived. C Imp rah. however, as a military station, had 
the usual number of English residents, and by these he 
vras sure to be well taken care of; and to that care we left 
him and went on our way, making very poor progress, 

" Wednesday, 31 si, and Thursday, 22nd .—Two days of 
slow and tiresome progress brought us to a comfortable 
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evening station exactly opposite la Bux&r. We did not cross, 
as there was some reason to fear we might get entangled in 
the headlands, upon which the fort and town are built, and 
thus be prevented from reaching Ghazepore before Sunday. 
The Archdeacon wrote to the General in command 
(General Munindalc) explaining the reason of our passing, 
and proposing to fix the last Sunday in August for a visit 
on the way down. Buxar is a favourite resort for invalids 
and pensioners, who, with their families, demand much 
attention, which in same instances they have largely repaid 
by visible improvement Buxor, moreover, and the villages 
opposite may be considered as objects of interest on 
another account—-namely, ihe company's establishment for 
breeding horses for the service of the cavalry. The colls 
are bred here and sent up to Ghazeporc: when ht far 
service. The establishment is, i am tol 1 . on a most ►nett-n¬ 
aive scale, ts admirably conducted, and fully answers the 
purpose for winch it was begun, A well-ordered and 
successful establishment is pleasant to see in any country, 
but in India it has the additional merit of extreme rarity. 
Our apprehension of delay was not unfounded. Making 
the best we could of our progress, daylight failed as we 
reached the first outlying hantlei of G haze pore, and as the 
serang informed me we were still four miles from the 
Residency, we came to on a nice airy bank, near an or char d 
of mangoes and graceful palm-trees, in the midst of which 
was seen a Hindoo temple of stately projjorttons, and kepi 
—a circumstance which would be considered surprising to 
Bengal—in good ardor. 

“ An airy station is a very essential point for com¬ 
fort, as the nights lately have been oppressively hot. 
It is impossible to describe how intolerable the suffer¬ 
ing is which is caused by a hot night Against heat 
by day we are in » certain sense provided, and if we cannot 
mitigate we can in a measure manage 10 endure it but at 
night them is no means of mitigation, and the frame is too 
much exhausted for patient endurance. I remember the 
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energy with which Mrs, Heber spoke of her suffering from 
this cause. The present season is considered to have been 
singularly favourable, and we have not experienced thi-i 
mode of trial more than four or five limes, but this seasons 
experience is quite enough to make me enter fully into all 
that can be said about it. 

“ Saturday, —I was on deck at the first break of 
day, and beautiful indeed was the coming on of the fair 
morning. We skirted the long, varied, picturesque town 
of Ghazeporq for about three miles. Its appearance is 
of pretty much Che- same diameter as Patna, but more 
abounding in temples and groves. Many of these temples 
—and this is .1 Fact to Ik* carefully noted—have been newly 
built, or have lately undergone very considerable repair. 
They were chiefly Hindoo—perhaps four or live were 
Mahommedan—and those which apjieared on the river 
had for the most part a superstructure of Chunar 
stone in solid masonry. It was in repairing these ih.nr 
much of the recent outlay appears to have taken place. No 
stronger proof could be given of the increasing prosperity 
of die natives. Hindoos rarely bestow their superfluous 
wealth upon their dwellings. Now and then a rajah 
builds a palace, but the wealthy classes do not fed them¬ 
selves called i.pon to live in stately Houses, and indeed pre¬ 
judice and some remains of the old reluctance to appear 
ridt combine to prevent them. There arc some very 
striking views on the banks of the river. An old palace of 
die nabobs of Oude was bulk as a picas ore-house, where 
these potentates might divert and share the blessings of 
the sacred river. Nothing could lie more exactly what 4 
runted sovereign's palace should be. The style is highly 
ornamental Arabesque, and many of the pillars and arches 
are constructed of the durable Chunar stone. The situation 
is commanding. Standing out from the groves and build, 
rngs of the ancient city, it presented a fit emblem of 
decayed magnificence, and seems to embody the whole 
history of the past and present state of India. The houses 
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of the civil sen-ants arc all placed beyond the limits of the 
town, and beyond them again, dispersed over a spacious 
* art< military cantonments non occupied by His 

Majesty's tSth Regiment. I had received a most obliging 
invitation to the Residency from Mr. Trotter and Mr! G 
Bayley, who now occupy it in common. Mr. Trotter 
drove me from the ghAt in his buggy, and i has soon 
installed in very pleasant quarters, as .in inmate in the best 
and most nicely-situated bouse T have seen in India. 

■'Ghazepore presented so many objects of interest it was 
not easy to resolve to leave It, Upon consideration, however, 
rt appeared that the necessary business could not be well 
got through in Jess than three or four Jays. Our arrange- 
ments, therefore, were fixed for staying till Wednesday 
morning. An account of my progress drawn up accurately 
would be like the instructions in the old play-books. 
Alarms, drums. trumpets; enter the Bishop of Calcutta, 
attended by See., &c. Introductions, breakfast, visits from 
all and everybody, Saturday evening I made a diligent 
examination of a new church, which was reported as nearly 
ready, and sufficiently advanced for consecration. 1 found 
the walls and roof completed, but nothing done towards 
the internal fittings, or even ready to be done, I had no 
authority to act, fur the executive officer is under orders 
from the military board, and accountable only to them. I 
could only point out the absurdities and mistakes In the 
plans To all I had to say the officer in charge listened 
with that sort of acquiescence which denotes that the faults 
are perceived and acknowledged, but that there ts neither 
the power nor the inclination to alter them. This is one 
proof more that the matter of church building must be 
taken out of the hands of this military board—that is, if the 
Government are really desirous that the money appro¬ 
priated to that purpose should be advantageously ad¬ 
ministered, 

" Sunday ,—We had morning service at the usual place_ 

the school bungalow, which is utterly inadequate to receive 
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half the Christian residents, ant] miserable as to accommo¬ 
dation and supplies of those who do attend. The congre¬ 
gation was numerous—not less in the room and on the 
verandah than stx hundred. ! wont home with the chaplain 
(Mr. Ewing) t r > breakfast, and had the pleasure of hearing 
from his mother, who lives with him, of many old friends in 
the North of Ireland, where Mr. Ewing was horn and had 
been Jong resident. At eleven 1 catechized the school- 
children and gave them an examination in Scripture, which 
was vert' satisfactory as regards the boys; the girls were 
deficient, pert* and ill-taught. How little I envy and how 
much I wonder at those who can survey the moral world 
and cry nut that ail is barren, that, look where they will, they 
find only a wilderness, wherein 'no solitary plant takes 
root, no verdure quickens.' For my part 1 rejoice that, go 
where 1 will, amid societies to all appearance uncared for, 
under circumstances the most unpromising, never do 1 fail 
to find some seed of good, fresh and growing and promising 
to yield a certain measure of fruit. In this regiment (the 
33rd) 1 find the individual who acts as clerk, and who is also 
the bandmaster, a devout soldier, * fearing God.’ rejoicing in 
his Saviour. Then, again, the schoolmaster, born in the 
regiment and brought up at the drum-head, well Instructed 
in all things that obtain to his soul’s health, and zealous and 
successful in imparting to others that knowledge of Divine 
tilings which he has himself received. The appearance in 
the evening service when the Archdeacon preached w as very 
satisfactory. There were about two hundred present, and 
it good to learn that the ordinary attendance was about 
one hundred and twenty. 

“On Monday morning (26th) the candidates for con¬ 
firmation had been directed to assemble. They were in 
number exactly fifty, chiefly soldiers with their wives and 
children. There was nothing in the demeanour of any of 
them to offend or dissatisfy. On the contrary, there was 
great decency and propriety, and all that could be asked for 
in outward seeming. There were, I trust, some, many even. 
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in whom there was much more than outward seeming. On 
Monday evening Mr. Trotter drove me in his buggy into 
the town. We did not penetrate very far. It is thoroughly 
Indian, with nothing beyond the first street to raise or 
gratify curiosity. There is somewhat more of an appearance 
of permanency in these up-country towns than we are accus¬ 
tomed to in Calcutta • but for disorder, wretchedness, and 
dirt, they arc pretty much the same, 

“ A large party, civil and military, dined at the Residency. 
The station seems particularly fortunate in the appointment 
of its civilians. Our stock of pleasant intercourse and 
profitable information was much diminished by the absence 
of Mr. G. Bay ley. who was kept to his room by indis¬ 
position. 1 have met with no one in India better informed 
or more alive to the great questions which now engage 
public attention. Tuesday morning was given to the 
hospital, or, as it might be called, the sanatorium ; it is so 
extremely well situated, so airy and well-built. Here again 
the remarkable healthiness of the season was proved by the 
small number of men in hospital—about sixty out of a corps 
of eight hundred. The convalescents were about tweiTty- 
six, I was sorry to find but four Bibles in the hospital, 
and a scanty supply of Prayer Bwh, It appears, however, 
that the men may bring each his own Bible, but this is not 
often done. That most useful order of the Duke of York's 
is of the greatest advantage in so fpr as it is acted upon. 
The regiment has received and distributed about three 
hundred Bibles. It is surely satisfactory that we are 
prepared to speak of this as a scant)’ supply, and to take 
other measures to remove the deficiency. 

*' From the hospital we went to the school, where we 
had a long, diligent, and careful examination. It was 
pleasing and encouraging. Colonel Faith stated a difficulty 
which at die present moment seems very embarrassing. 
They have nothing whatever to offer the boys In the way 
of permanent employment. They are not. under the present 
regulations, each regiment having its full strength, allowed 
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to enlist, and here at a remote station in Indin what can be 
done Tor them ? It Is a difficulty M of which I do not see 
my way. But let us wait. The remedy will soon appear, 
for the difficulty is not caused by vice or crime or wrong. 
These, and these only, are difficulties irremediable, 

“ From the school to the library, nicely kept and in full 
activity. It does Mr. Ewing's superintendence great credit. 
About fifty of the men pay a small subscription, and this 
serves to procure an occasional supply of new hooka. After 
breakfast the morning was given to returning my visits and 
an inspection of the company's opium warehouse. This is 
the station for receiving ail that Is produced in the Upper 
Provinces. Patna is the centre for the opium of Bengal: 
It is, as is well known, a monopoly entirely in the Hands of 
the Company. The process is this ; Opium is allowed to be 
cultivated in certain districts, and when produced the 
cultivator is bound to sell his whole stock to the company's 
agents at a price named. The inspirited juke of the poppy— 
for that is its state when purchased—is transmitted in targe 
jars to Ghazepore or Patna, where it is kept while it passes 
through a process, altogether natural in its normal state, and 
may be described as a sort of famicntation. during which it 
becomes much changed both in colour and consistency; it 
is, as the lust step of the pn»ccss, packed in the broad dry 
leaf of the poppy and placed in earthen pots, in which state 
it goes to Calcutta and is exported to Chinn, where, as is well 
known, it is altogether contraband, Those who engage in 
this trade are liable to the punishment of death, and the 
article is burned, forthw ith. Such Is the opium trade. 

*' It b clear to my mind that the soldiers in their several 
stations claim much of my attention, and must have it. 
Among them most the visible benefits of the mission wiD 
be found. I must be careful, therefore, to Jose no oppor* 
(unity of gaining so much of their confidence and esteem as 
may induce them to give attention to my recommendations, 
ami to adopt the measures I desire to see acted upon. 

" Wc left Gliaaqxme Wednesday. July 28th, Our up. 
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ward passage was full of difficulties and delays, What 
wind we had was for the most part unfavourable, bin the 
river winds considerably, and little could have been accom¬ 
plished by Lhe sails under any circumstances. We were 
reduced, therefore, to depend mainly on the tacking rope, 
and as the river was now full, and running down with great 
violence, tacking was a laborious ami slow operation. Us 
slowness was increased by an embarrassing hindrance which 
we found In this pan of the river unusually frequent 
Large fleets of upward bound country boats are moored 
along the shore waiting lor a fair wind. To pass these by 
tacking would not be an easy business even to a set of 
Thames bargemen, but when it is to be managed by the 
dandccs of the Ganges, it becomes a most momentous affair 
indeed. The rope has to be conveyed from hand to hand 
round and over the boais. A range of twenty boats would 
take us an hour to pass, and it may serve to give you some 
idea of the extent of the traitic when l state that we 
encounter five or six such squadrons every dav. I was 
fairly left behind by our fleet, and two out of the ill rev 
evenings was all alone. 

“ On Thursday night we were still so far short of our 
hoped lor point, that, sn order to be something like certain 
of reaching Benares by Saturday night, the Archdeacon pro¬ 
posed despatching a messenger to the dak master to request 
that bearers might be sent down by the river side to meet 
us. Bishop Hcbcr met with a like embarrassment. Wc 
had come to near the village or Seedpoor, and, to make all 
secure, another messenger was sent to desire the jeniautdar 
of the village to bring together as many bearers as he could 
furnish,. He promised to have twenty ready by daybreak 
on Saturday, whom, as soon as they mustered, we took on 
board our boats with a view of getting on by water as far as 
we could, before we betook ourselves to our palanquins—a 

conveyance by no means desirable during the heat of the 
day. 

" toilsome pull the dandees had of it We were at 
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least an hour forcing a way against an eddying stream 
abreast of the ghat and the town. The delay was 
vexatious and tiresome, but gave us an opportunity of 
witnessing the extraordinary tricks and way of life of a 
troop of monkeys w ho had established themselves in a large 
banyan, tree which overhung the ghat with its monkey 
inhabitants. The ghat Overshadowed a mosque or small 
temple; two or three grotesque-looking Fakirs on the 
river s brink and half a do>:en surly Brahmins made up a 
complete picture of the folly, ignorance, and debasing 
corruption of the Hindoo superstition. The large baboon 
plays a very considerable part In their mythology, as under 
the name of these monsters one of their principal deities 
made choice of this as the form in which he would appear, 
and there is in consequence an imputed sacredness attaching 
to the whole race or species. One of these bulky caricatures 
of humanity seems to hold possession as the guardian 
genius of this spot, and as the dandees climbed the nigged 
bank he seemed inclined to dispute the passage and to act 
the ‘Leonidas of this Thermopylae of tnonkeydom,' After 
a little murmuring and chatting, however, he made good 
JitTs retreat to one of the upper boughs of the tree, where 
he sat amid a cortege of some scores of every size and 
shape, cbmbering, jumping, grinning, quarrelling, and 
screaming in the wildest Fashion. One monkey, dangling 
her cub in her fore paws and squatting on a bough, was 
such a caricature of maternal attention as it was impossible 
to see without laughing. 

■' We at length went our way against the stream, and 
had proceeded slowly in spite of the current, unremitting in 
violence, for about two miles, when the lacking rope broke 
suddenly,and the pinnace was whirled away down the rapid 
stream, threatening destruction to the baggage liost and 
ocher country craft, which were dose on shore ahead of us. 
Thu dandecs quickly manned the boat, and grasped the end 
of a second rope, and we saw some sepoys a little further 
down. We summoned them with no small shouting. The 
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mon leaped on shore with the usual Hindoo alacrity, and, 
seizing anything they could, brought us up with a jerk, 
which broke the rope short asunder and left us running 
down the stream with no one on board but three or four 
dashees and my own servants. It looked very formidable 
at first, and we had run down at least a mile before our 
sernng began to recover from his bewilderment. We then, 
however, got a sail ready, and looked out anxiously for an 
opportunity to make good use of it. A fishing-boat was 
at no great distance, and we called to the people who were 
m it. but the call was vain so long as it went no further than 
shouting, but when the 1 baksheesh' was pronounced the 
whole matter was soon accomplished. The fishermen came 
alongside, took the end of the rope ashore, and tied it to a 
tree with as much alertness as could be desired. We 
were now made wise by past experience, and avoided a 
sudden jerk in bringing the vessel up by letting tile shorter 
rope out slowly. Thus at Iasi we were brought to exactly 
at the monkey ghat which had cost us so much labour to 
pass three hours before. There was nothing for it now but 
the palanquins. A pretty long interval succeeded, which 
was necessary to collect the rest of the people and to put the 
bearers in order. About three o’clock I managed to start, 
die thermometer being then at 93° in my pinnace. The heat, 
however, proved much less Intense when we were in motion. 
About half an hour s march brought us to the Goomty. 
which was easily passed in a commodious ferry-boat. A 
mile further, I found the Archdeacon had halted, and was in 
readiness to accompany me in his palanquin. Leaving the 
rest of our parly with the boats we pressed forward, as the 
day was now* declining, and with one change of bearers we 
reached Secrolt about nine o'clock, and were safely housed, 
or rather bungalowed, with the chaplain, Mr. Hammond. 
We attended service at their usuqj hour, six o'clock, otv 
Sunday morning. 

" 1 remained the whole week at Secrole, making three 
separate visits to the city of Benares ; on Wednesday to 
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assist at an examination in the English schools : on Thurs¬ 
day, ivitK Mr. Morrison, the judge (with Captain Thoresby 
also, who is the superintendent of the Government schools), 
to visit the Hindoo-temples and Jye Singh’s observatory; 
and on Friday to see die Sanscrit college and the English 
school recently established in connection with it. It would 
be impossible to give a detailed account of these visits 
without appearing to borrow, or rather to transcribe, the 
corresponding portion of Bishop Hebert narrative. As 
he left it in 1824 so 1 found it in iSjcx Some of the 
individuals whose names he mentions renewed to me the 
kindness they had shown to him, and for the rest, though 
the names were changed, die parts sustained by litem were 
exactly the same. Even the man with the red beard was 
there, and the Rajah Calisunker Gossnnt 1 still halting 
between two opinions,' more than a Hindoo in knowledge 
and less than a Christian in practice.' Perhaps in one point 
my narrative would differ from those of my predecessors; 
it would record more strongly die feelings of disgust which 
the scenes described in a visit to I!enures are fitted to 
excite. The vile and debasing character of Hindoo super¬ 
stition cannot be fully understood by any one who has not 
been present in their temples. And. be it remembered, the 
rites we art permitted to look upon are those which are 
deemed least unseemly or disgraceful. There are things 
done in secret which even the Brahmins are ashamed of. 
\\ hat we saw and Heard, however. was enough to produce 
a feeling of horror and disgust so strong, that 1 think 
nothing short of a most powerful sense or duty will ever 
take me again into the interior of a Hindoo temple My 
visit to Benares has given occasion to a feeling of de¬ 
spondency such as 1 have not before experienced since I 
have been in lndi;L Monstrous as tilt evils appear to be, 
and are in other places, 1 have always been able to discern 
something of good springing up side by side with them; 
but there is not the same at Benares; all die agency 
therein operates for lit. The long-established English 
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school has yielded W fnitt; its Influence seems blighted by 
the corruption of the moral atmosphere in which it has 
been planted. The attempt to commence an English 
class with the Sanscrit school is yet too recent, to be judged 
of. Captain Thoresby is an understanding, prudent man. 
and will be sure to turn Ills opportunities 10 account; hut 
his assistants art Bengalee half-fledged students o( the 
Hindoo college, who, from their promise oi proficiency as 
learners, have hastily been converted into teachers. They 
may perhaps idd in imparting what Htilu they know, hut 
nothing like mulIecLiud or moral discipline can be hoped 
for from such an attempt as this in its present form. The 
whole contemplation is most fearful. We are not, like the 
prophet of old, casting our eyes over a ' valley oi dry 
bones/ and inquiring how they an he made animate with 
life, but we must look at evil under an aspect of the most 
violent deformity ; all monstrous, all prodigious things are 
matters of every-day occurrence. Our only answer, how¬ 
ever, will be supplied us by the prophet—’ l^ord, Thou 
knowest,' * Thy counsels shall stand, and Thou will do all 
Thy pleasure,’ and when Thou givest the word, the idol 
altars shall he thrown down', and all their vile corruptions 
taken away. The school referred to as under Captain 
Thoresby's superintendence is kept in a detached building, 
and not far from the Sanscrit college, in the very' Inst Street 
of Benares The scholars at present are only twenty-six in 
number, but they are for the most port the sons of persons 
of consequence—-rajahs and wealthy Gossams. 1 his is 
an important feature in the undertaking. On the morning 
of Thursday I had a visit from the Chaplain of Allahabad 
(Mr, Crawford), a most zealous and useful minister. Ht 
has given much attention u> the native languages, and has 
attained a very unusual proficiency in ’Oordoo.' This 
progress has been much aided, and. the sphere of Ids useful¬ 
ness enlarged, by the assiduity of a fellow-labourer, an Indi¬ 
vidual whose history involves circumstances, some of which 
are of more than ordinary interest. His name is Epasuf 
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rat lias, and he is the son or that Abu Thaieb who visited 
England about thirty-five years ago, whose travels were 
generally read with much interest. After Ills return, Abu 
Thaieb obtained some small Government appointment. I 
uni not aware that he ever made any distinct profession of 
Christianity. Epasuf was certainly trained as a Mahom- 
med.in, l ie must by some means have been brought op in 
the ‘ fear and admonition of the Lord/ and these means 
have been largely blessed to him. He is flow by profession 
openly and declaredly a Christian, and his walk and con¬ 
versation adorn his profession. Uis services are most 
important: there is not a Mussulman in tlu; whole district 
who ventures to put a slight upon him, so high does his 
reputation stand as a man of learning, and his whole 
demeanour is in consistency with his high character. \W 
had a long and very interesting discussion, and he left i:i 
iny hands two works: one, a history of his own life: the 
other, a statement of the evidences of the Divine character 
of our Lord, framed to meet the prejudices of the Mussul¬ 
man, It is my intention, if these books, or either of them, 
shall be found, on careful examination, likely to be useful, 
to have them put to the press without delay. Mr. Craw¬ 
ford's examxtle is very encouraging as to the desirableness 
ol combining missionary exertion with the stated duties of 
a chaplain. No one is more exact in the fulfilment of all 
that belongs to his charge. His visit was peculiarly accept¬ 
able, Consistently with my present arrangements, my 
journey could not at this time be extended to Allahabad 
but if 1 am spared to accomplish what is in tny mind it 
w ill be included in the next year s progress, and this will 
make a son of connecting link between the two. 

Saturday , August 7//;.—One hour before sunrise we 
were in our palanquins on the read to Chunar. Our party 
had fmen re-united at the beginning of the week, the boats 
having 'v*th much difficulty reached Seerole on Monday. 
Our dak pan)- consisted of five palanquins and the needful 
complement of bearers, bungy wall.ts, and mitssuulchies 
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made Up a most numerous assemblage—a perfect mob of 
half naked black men. The appearance of such a group in 
England 'would fright the isle from its prosperity. The 
road was in a horrible condition, and after much wading 
and scrambling about we reached the river side opposite 
the fort at Chunar (having passed through the large 
cavalry station at Suttonpoor) about eight oclock. The 
boats were wretched, and we were ranged side by side in 
our palanquins without the possibility of moving A full 
hour was spent on the passage, but it was at last effected. 
I found the Commander's (Colonel Arnold) carriage wait¬ 
ing for me at the ghat. Colonel Arnold himself was 
absent, having been ordered by his medical friend to try a 
favourite remedy here—a voyage on the river* In his 
absence, the officer commanding the Artillery kindly invited 
me to his house, and in Captain and Mrs. D'Oyley 1 found 
most attentive and obliging hosts, Chunar presents many 
circumstances or interest. 11 was the scene of Mr. Comes 
labours as a chaplain, and has always been an object of his 
peculiar care. It has long been a missionary station 
(Church of England), and the name of Mr. Bowley is 
familiar with all who take an interest in the religious con¬ 
cerns of India. Mr. Bowie y is now laid aside from public 
labours by an almost complete failure of strength, but his 
influence among the natives is considerable, and hv Is 
materially assisted by a native convert who embraced 
Christianity under the influence of Mr Bowlcy’s very en¬ 
lightened ministry, A young man lately sent out by the 
Society as an ordained missionary exercised Ins mini sin 1 
for a short lime at Chunar, but was cut off by fever in die 
very outset of his labour. It was very delightful to hear 
the testimony borne to his excellence by Captain and Mrs. 
D’Oyley, and indeed by every one who spoke of him. 
The church described by Bishop Heher l found in excellent 
condition, but since Mrs. Friend's death the service would 
have been discontinued altogether but for the occasional 
visits of the chaplain from Benares, How deeply this is 
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to lamented will be made apparent when I state that the 
congregation it morning service was not mare than two 
hundred. I hat! twenty candidates for confirmation. In 
the forenoon I examined the station school. This is in some 
respects a novel, and promises to be a very useful, plan, 
instead of requiring die pensioners to send their children 
down to the orphan school in Calcutta, an allowance is 
made to them of three rupees ,1 month till they are forward, 
and they are required to attend a daily school, the master of 
which receives his appointment from Government, with an 
allowance of twelve rupees a month. In these stations, 
when Uie officer in charge takes an interest in such matters, 
this is a sufficient opportunity to secure a very good school 
At C Lunar, the Fori Adjutant, Mr. Stewart, has the whole 
school in excellent order, and I had much pleasure in 
witnessing the behaviour and appearance of the children. 
They answered very' well and distinctly, especially in a 
general examination hi Scripture, Captain D’Oylcy had 
taken me to visit and inspect the fort on Saturday evening. 
1 can add nothing Co Bishop Heber’s description of it, 
except to correct a statement hi respect to which he seems 
to have been misinformed. The spot within the fori which 
Colonel Robertson called the most holy place in India is 
not, as he supposed, considered sacred to the ‘Supreme 
Deity,' but to a tutelar divinity {an old Fakir) who lived 
and died on die spot, and is believed now to visit it some 
hours every day. This and an inaccurate statement 
res[)cciing the gliOlak at Patna, the door of which does 
not open inwards, as he was told,* arc the only inaccuracies 
I have observed or heard of in the Bishops journal. The 
Archdeacon preached to a considerable congregation on 
Sunday evening! it was deeply interesting to witness this, 
which we must reasonably look to as the close of this 
faitkiul minister's |*ersonal labour at CSmnar. There was a 
train of thoughts and feelings that came along with it over 
In.-, own mind which he was constrained to admit was nearJy 
* Enhap Heber, vot, i, chop, xi, 
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overwhelming. All that he had himself seen and known, 
all that in twenty'five event fut years a mind like his could 
anticipate of possible good for India, must, at that moment, 
have been present before him. 

Monday was a day of rest and letter-writing, in the 
evening we visited a very extraordinary assemblage of 
Mahommedan tombs. It is difficult to :iscertain who these 
men have been in their day. but unquestionably the grandeur 
of them is figured in Daniel* The views of all tile separate 
structures are in accordance with it. It is called simply the 
Durgau—which means, [ believe, sepulchre. 1 heard at 
dinner this evening from Captain Jenkins, the Fort Ad¬ 
jutant* several anecdotes of Trimbuk jec. the State prisonet 
w hom bishop I leber mentions, and whose atrocities hold so 
very prominent a place in Sir Joh n Malcolm's narrative. It 
appears that he maintained to the last the same habits of 
mi ml and way of life ; his time and thoughts were divided 
between saving money and pining uut his captivity. He 
always said that he should be released in the twelfth year 
of his imprisonment, and in the October of that year he did 
actually die; Great pains were taken to ascertain the cir¬ 
cumstances of his death, and to record them, and before the 
body was buried it was identified by persons of credit who 
had known him when alive. All these precautions are 
highly necessary when we have to do with a people so 
fraudulent, so suspicious as the H indoos. There are three 
State prisoners in the fort at Chunar now. There is nothing 
remarkable about them. They had been guil^* of violence 
to the persons of magistrates. Those who know- India 
well are of opinion that judicial functionaries should never 
stir abroad without an escort of some kind. J A single 
Janna is sufficient. 1 

" Wtdmsday, 10 tk. —We had been waiting with much 
anxiety for an east wind to take the pinnaces forward to 
Mira pore, but we waited in vain; the breerc was rising 
from Lhe westward. We had conceived the idea of going 
on by dak, but the accounts we liad of the swollen state 
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of the 'Nullahs,' and of their frequency on the route to 
Mirrapore, deterred us from the attempt. The Archdeacon 
and Mrs. Carrie, moreover, were both far from well, and 
desirous, for many reasons, to return to Benares. It was 
determined, therefore, that our party should separate, the 
budge-rows only going forward ; and it was a prudent plan. 
I went on board Mr. Spiers's light budge-row, but though 
the crew was strong and active, and laboured without in¬ 
termission, k was late in the afternoon when we reached 
Budoofy Ghat, which, we were told, is five coss from 
Miraapore by land, and treble that distance by water. A 
note despatched to Mr. McNabb apprised him of our 
position, and soon after dark a supply of bearers arrived, 
and vet were started by torchlight There was a great 
deal of wind and rain, the road was broken and slippery, 
with waters out in many places, and it was not easy to 
keep the mussauk burning. We were several times, in 
utter darkness. We were not long upon the road, but 
quite long enough to be able to form an estimate of some 
Of the annoyances and dangers of a d;ik journey during 
the rains. We reached Mirzapore about ten o'clock, and 
the pleasure of renewed intercourse with Christian friends 
seemed to recompense us for what we had endured on the 
way- t will not record, 'lay bv day, the occurrences during 
my stay at Mirzapore ; they were not, in truth, eventful 
enough to furnish materials for a mere record, but the im¬ 
pressions produced by it are so deep, that they must, I am 
well satisfied to believe, prove lasting. Mr. and Mrs. 
MeXabb, after much experience of all kinds, afflictive and 
joyous, personal and social, derived from what they have felt 
themselves, and what they have witnessed, are enabled now 
to concentrate all their thoughts, desires, and efforts to a 
ringle object; they 'do all things to the glory of God,' and 
every part of their life and Conversation is stamped with 
those characteristics which testify 1 whose they are, and 
whom they serve. After long experimental acquaintance 
with the native character, and many an ineffectual effort 
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to improve it they have at length been brought to rest 
satisfied with what may seem at first a narrow field oi 
labour, and set themselves to do good to those of their 
Own household. The work was entered upon systematically 
only about six months ago. it was begun in faith and 
prayer, and has been maintained by faith and daily suppli* 
cation, and now there is not one who keeps aloof. There 
are, of course, many gradations of attention and prayers, 
but there is not one who is not doing something. A very 
useful moonahee is retained in constant service, who is in 
belief, though not in profession, a Christian, At four 
o'clock each day he holds a reading, which is attended by 
all the sen-ants who happen to be at leisure. The rest 
learn from their fellows or snatch a few moments from the 
moonshee in the course of the day. The summing-up of 
Mrs. McNabb's stated duties may stand thus: first, a 
boarding-school in the centre of the town of Mirzapore. 
diligently attended upon, the scholars but few, and the 
room intolerably hot, confined, and inconvenient; second, 
a Hindoo school, where the scholars are very numerous ; 
and she has been most zealous in introducing, and is inde¬ 
fatigable in maintaining, order and propriety of conduct in 
l>Qih these schools. Every Saturday she has a class of 
eight (Mussulman). They were reading the Book of 
Genesis, and making inquiries, and bringing forward their 
difficulties for explanation, i had much pleasure in attend¬ 
ing a sitting of this little party. It was a beautiful sight, 
those bearded Mussulman seeking instruction in the 
Christian Scriptures from the lips of a woman. Sunday 
afternoon furnished a scene yet more gratifying. All tile 
servants and d< pendents of the family (above thirty in 
number) assembled at two o’dock, when the moonsh- e 
read aloud a chapter, and Mrs. McNobb examined them as 
to their acquaintance with its meaning. She succeeded In 
putting a question to every one, and though some, of course, 
were more ready than others with an answer, none were 
wholly uninformed. One old man, who could not read, 
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and, as was supposed, could bear but very imperfectly, was 
an object of much solicitude with her, and when the people 
were sent away, he lingered for a few moments, and came 
up to assure her that he had understood a great deal, and 
though he couk! not hear so well as younger people, bo 
hoped, by giving dose attention, to learn as much as the 
rest, Mr. McNabb was present during the whole service, 
and gave much valuable and judicious advice and assis¬ 
tance. And so on Monday, after breakfast, I left Mirzapore, 
interested and impressed la no common degree by all l had 
been engaged in. The exertions made by Mr. and Mrs, 
McNabb have been aided ami encouraged throughout by 
the cordial co-operation of their friends and neighbours, 
Mr, and Mrs, Taylor* who go hand in hand with them in 
all things. Mrs, Taylor has begun a Sunday class In Lhe 
afternoon, and she assembled about thirty in her own house 
besides those who were with us. The whole of thi^ visit 
proved indeed in very truth * a time of refreshing, and 
when I was coming away l was much comforted by calling 
to mind a saying of my dear Louisa [Mrs. Turner]: 'I 
love Christian friendships; they are made for eternity.' 

"My voyage down lhe river must be told concisely. 
We reached Chunar Monday evening. Benares soon after 
breakfast on Tuesday. In the evening I went up to 
Sccrole to meet a large station party at Mrs. Hammond's, 

" Wednesday morning was fixed for the confirmation ; 
the candidates were but fourteen. This is the only occasion 
upon which their number has fallen short Immediately 
after the service we dropped down the river so rapidly 
as to reach Ohazeporc on Thursday to breakfast 

■ On Friday the new church was opened and conse¬ 
crated, a distinction I shall frequently have occasion to 
observe. After the service, and breakfast at the Residency, 
I went on board, and reached Captain Gwutkins house, on 
the banks of Lhe river opposite Buxar, in good time for 
dinner. Early next morning 1 visited the company's stud, 
of which Captain Gwntkin is superintendent. It is a most 
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valuable establishment, much too costly we are told by 
the frugalists. But it does ltd work. All the company's 
cavalry are mounted from it; and there is an annual sale 
of the best horses to an immense amount, tn the after¬ 
noon crossed the river to time with Sir G. Mardndctl, 
commander of the fort. Our service on Sunday was in a 
building erected for public worship partly by the Church 
Missionary Society and partly by private contribution. 
The stated service is tn Hindostanee, and, is conducted 
by a converted Brahmin—a catechist of Mrs, Bay ley's, and 
a very fine youth. The congregation is composed chiefly 
of the widows of deceased pensioners, one of whom, having 
received three hunt!ret! rupees on account of her husband’s 
prize-money, gave one hundred towards the cost of the 
church, 1 have seldom seen more exemplary attention 
amongst the number, i was glad to meet Bishop Hebers 
friend, Mrs. Simpson. * Comen Musseer ’ is dead, There 
were ten candidates for confirmation. Those who under¬ 
stood only Hindostance were examined carefully by the 
Archdeacon, who gave a very pleasing report of proficiency 
and stele of mind. The Archdeacon also assisted in the 
service as interpreter. The confirmation was on Monday. 
On Sunday morning, at six o'clock, we mustered about one 
hundred in tin- little church besides children. At the 
Hindostance service In the afternoon the number was 
sixty. We left Buxnr about ten o'clock on Monday, and 
the next evening, Tuesday, we were at Din a pore, and came 
to at the church ghat before breakfast. V ery consider¬ 
able progress had been, made in the church since my former 
visit, but it was not in a state to be opened for public 
worship. Our confirmation, therefore, was held in the 
schoolroom, and a most interesting testimony did it afford 
to the value of Mr. Ruspitie's labours. There were 
seventy-three candidates, and 1 had the comfort of knowing 
that diligent and patient attention had been given to every 
indiv idual amongst them. The confirmation was on Tuesday 
morning, I had visited and inspected RamnujH's farm, and 
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the little public granaries, by tar the most Furojifcan estab¬ 
lishment to be seen in India. After the confirmation on 
Friday 1 went forward to Bankipore. It blew very hard 
as we left our tnDuring, and, by something mote than our 
usual awkwardness, the dandues contrived to capsLe the 
dingy, which went down like a stone. All of them con¬ 
trived to scramble into the pinnace except two, who were 
hurried away by the stream. Our only remaining boar, 
the Bhoiiah ; was at a considerable distance, but w ithin hail. 
The men pulled away stoutly, and as the round, black heads 
of the swimmers could be discovered at a groat distance, 
they easily saw their men, and succeeded In picking them 
both up. though much exhausted by the struggle. We 
reached Bankipore about two o'clock. 

"Sunday, cSM.—At Ban kip ore 1 was most kindly and 
hospitably received as a guest by Sir Charles and Lady 
D Gy ley. They had sent me an invitation as I went up. 
My desire to avail myself of it had been much increased 
by knowing they were the intimate and much-valued friends 
of those whom I had so lately left at MirxaporC. My visit 
proved, in all respects, gratify ing, and many things occurred 
in the cour-i; of it to make me glad that my arrangements 
were such as. to allow of my staying for three days, ! 
should be surprised and >rry if the memory of this short 
visit were soon to pass away. In addition to those matters 
of graver moment, [.here was much pleasure to be enjoyed 
from looking over Sir Charles’s collection of drawings. His 
jKirtfolios form a full and complete illustration of the- scenery 
and much of the natural history of this portion of India. 
As an artist, i consider he is without a rival in tills country; 
and be has lately turned his attention, with great success, 
tu lithography. I llave rarely seen specimens of that art 
more to be admired than those he has executed at a press 
in his own house. An active and most valuable ally In 
these pursuits Ls. Mr. Smith, of Arrab, whose skill in Indian 
ornithology renders him very effective. Lady D'Oyley 
takes a lively Ini crest in these matters, and is herself an 
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artist of more than ordinary* merit. On Saturday morning 
I accompanied Sir Charles on a visit to his opium ware¬ 
houses (he is the opium agent for the Patna district), which 
are still more extensive than those at Gh&aepare There 
is a very intelligent and active assistant in the agency, a 
captain, who is turning the whole power of art acute mind 
upon the subject, and endeavouring to diminish the cost of 
production, with the hope of keeping possession of the 
China market ; but I am persuaded no warehouse regulation 
will correct the vices of the present system. There are 
several considerable public buildings at Bankipore, but. 
unhappily, no church. A very earnest representation was 
made to the Governor-Ganem! when he was here in the 
early part of the year, and he attended to it favourably, 
but nothing has yet been accomplished. The very amiable 
and respected chaplain, Mr, Hcvens, made me acquainted 
with all that had taken place respecting it, and I am not 
without hopes that something may yet be done. Vc 
assembled at six o'clock, congregation about fifty, 

♦* The heat of yesterday and this day, Saturday and 
Sunday, was most overcoming. I have rarely felt it so 
oppressive : it was well to be under the cover of a well-built 
house rather than a boat. Our evening service was 
attended by the family only, but it was peculiarly intonating. 
On Monday evening, at six. I consecrated a nicely-on dosed 
burial ground. Bishop 1 lebcr mentions the practice which 
prevailed here of making the garden a place of interment, 
ft has been so general that there is scarcely one house with* 
out some such memorial. There is a durgah of this kind 
In Sir Charles D'Oylcy's compound, close to the hall door, 
A stone much visited, for the devout Mahommedan * loves 
to t>e seen of men ’ when he is at his protestations. 

* Those who loved to pray standing at the comers of the 
streets, and who for pretence made long prayers,' were but 
the forerunners of the modem profession of Islamism. 
After breakfast we left Bankipore, and again 1 must express 
my hope and persuasion that the visit was for good. Our 
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party had been agreeably enlarged. Mrs, Wilson having 
carried on her labours with ail her accustomed zed and spirit 
was now returning, and joined our fleet in her budgerow, 
Mr. Wilkinson, whose valuable labours at Garrick pore in 
the service o> the Church Missionary Society arc so well 
known, had come down in a country boat on his way 
to Calcutta, where he hopes to meet Mr. Wilson, returning 
front England. He bad lately been suffering from an 
attack of fever, so violent that for many days his life was 
despaired of; the voyage on the river will, it is- hoped, 
prove beneficial to him. but the most important and 
interesting addition is Miss Bird, who has consented to 
spend some time in Calcutta with the Archdeacon and Mrs 
Corrte, under one condition—that the door shall not be shut 
on her missionary exertion* At this moment, if her health 
is granted to her, a wider sphere of usefulness seems open be¬ 
fore her. In the meantime we have the pleasure ofher society 
and conversation warm with zeal for the best things, full of 
talent and useful in formation, she maintains an important 
post in our little circle. I trust we shall improve this 
opjiortunity : it rarely happens that so many individuals, all 
actively engaged in missionary labours, will be assembled 
with one accord in one place, and each keeping strictly 
to the appointed path of duty. When 1 0 n board on 
Monday, word was brought that one of the dandees was 
exceedingly ill. Dr. Spiers had visaed and prescribed for 
him, and even-thing was done to make him comfortable- 
according 10 a dxmdeu's notion of comfort. But fo less titan 
an hour he appeared so much worse that l sent in all haste 
for the doctor, but before he could arrive the poor man had 
breathed his last. He hat! it appeared, been suffering from 
so mu internal complaint, with violent cough, from the time 
we left Calcutta. I gave orders that they should stop when- 
< ver they thought fit, and arrange the ceremonies of the 
interment in tlidr own manner. The place they fixed on 
was a Mahomoiedan burial ground on the river side, below 
h utwafii The body was taken ashore on a canopy, and the 
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whole ceremony took up nearly two hours, bat 1 believe a 
large port of this delay was caused by waiting for a piece of 
new cloth trom the town, to be used in wrapping up the 
body—a custom they arc very careful to observe. The 
darcdces were decent in their demeanour throughout, but 
there was no expression of sorrow, My own servants, both 
Mahommedan and Hindoo, were altogether careless, 

“ tVeditesda}', September isi ,—Wc managed coming down 
the river to have complete control over our arrangements 
as to time, Wc were able, therefore, so to contrive as to 
reach Monghir early in the morning, and to leave it in 
tile afternoon of this day, \Y e employed the first hours of 
the morning in filling the water jars. Here a striking illus¬ 
tration was afforded us of the abundance of hands, and the 
scarcity of occupation in this country. My servants had 
told some of the coolies at Maiigliir that they' might come 
if they liked to die well—at least four miles off—and they 
could get a job. In consequence wc found at (cast thirty 
of them ready at daylight, and the whole business was 
accomplished m one turn, and when they received some¬ 
thing less than three rupees for their labours their gratitude 
was unbounded. The Brahmins who attend the hot spring 
were very importunate for an offering, and their head (a 
most wicked-looking old man) walked into the river as our 
boat was pushed off, announcing himself us the 1 hot water 
parchci?,' an appellation which he seemed to have peculiar 
complacency in proclaiming, 

** We reached Boglijjore early on Friday morning, Sep¬ 
tember 3 rd The station is still without a chaplain, Mr. 
Pritchard not having returned from the bills. There were 
again several baptisms, and the Archdeacon, who discharges 
all the duties of a chaplain with as much alacrity as though 
it were really bis office, appointed an hour to receive the 
candidates for confirmation. One chief object here was the 
school, which for many years lias been maintained bv the 
Government, for the people s children who reside on tlr. 
hill. It is still under the charge of Government and 
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Captain Graham, who gives much attention to it. The 
allowances have lately been diminished, and there is an 
apprehension that it is Intended to abolish the school alto¬ 
gether, and to disband rise corps of hill rangers. It would 
lx- a subject of much regret if this were done. This corps 
is the only direct agent in operation to impart to those poor 
mountaineers the knowledge of any way of life superior to 
their own. It has been altogether successful in the attain* 
nient of its primary object, which was to reclaim them from 
liieir predatory'habits, and to put an end to their fierce con¬ 
flicts with one another. For fifty years they have been 
kept from violence, but it is to be lamented that little has 
been attempted and nothing accomplished towards their 
civilization. I f they were not sepoys they would certainly 
become robbers, and five times the expense would then bt 
incurred m endeavouring to restrain them, as there must be 
a cordon all round the hill country. The school must be 
. • "Okcd upon now as a tender to the regiment (the second 
haunt of Jung]cherry), and as such I am willing to leave it 
but 1 shall not be satisfied unless I succeed in establishing 
something in addition to it by which we may attempt at 
L-asU and I trust in a certain, measure accomplish, all which 
the school should have effected. The Society had placed 
lien* one of its most promising missionaries to work among 
these people, and never did any one enter on the field of mis¬ 
sionary labour more zealously than Mr, Christian; but he was 
cut off by jungle fever in the second year of his work, and 
it is a painful aggravation of his loss to know tha t his visit to 
the hilk was made hi opposition to the current advice of all 
ir.»: residents at the station. Captain Graham, who cherished 
a most affectionate respect for tils memory', admitted that 
was the fact. He himself made earnest representations 
to induce Mr. Christian to put off his excursion for a few 
v eeks, but he thought the people were expecting him. and 
had made a sore of promise which he held himself bound 

!° : and resu ^ as wc know too well, his own 

immediate death, followed by that of his wife and several of 
ms servants. 
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Now it is by i he opening ejected through the instru¬ 
mentality of this faithful labourer that I trust good will 
eventually reach the Puharrces. I shall hope to get the 
Society some time to establish an English Christian Church, 
and, though established at Boglipora, that it may be 
managed in such a way that it could migrate bodily u> the 
mils, for those turn months in the year when it is safe for 
Europeans to visit them—February and March. The 
whole design is full of interest. What a subject for prayed 
to ' Him from whom all good counsels do proceed’I Oh ' 
that 1 maybe enabled to see distinctly, and pursue steadily, 
the right means attaining this most momentous object! The 
number of the Puharrees is estimated at too.ooov Bishop 
Heber’s account of these people tallies exactly with all the 
information t have received. [ have nothing to add to it 
but Mne filct mentioned by Captain Graham—that there is 
a third form of judicial swearing besides that mentioned by 
the Bishop. The people of one district hold no oath binding 
unless it is given kneeling upon a tigers skin. The miJi- 
L-ir% cam oilmen ts are a considerable distance from the 
civil service station, and are, it is to be lamented, altogether 
destitute of any place for public worship. The last place 
which Colonel Cameron, of the Buffs, could offer was a 
camel shed. To the camel shed, therefore, at sunrise, we 
repaired, and found this line regiment marching from the 

parade ground. Camel sheds are not generally provided with 

the convenience of a roof, but a large jnangoe tree answered 
the purpose admirably, and nearly i.oco fellow-Christians 
w ere assembled for Divine service according to the ritual of 
the Church of England. 1 have long felt the value of the 
ritual as a privilege enjoyed by those who are members of the 
Liturgical Church, but never more than during this progress. 
Amidst all the variety of character and circumstance, there 
is a suitableness in our Church service which commends 
itself always co the judgment and feelings through every 
changing scene. J n die sumptuous drawing-room,surrounded 
ny the refinements of civil life, or here in the camp, with a 
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thousand rough spirits to be soothed and guided, there is 
not a single passage which strikes us with a sense of incon¬ 
gruity. This rooming afforded me a striking illustration of 
the truth of this. At ten o’clock the civilians of the station 
assembled in the circuit bungalow' for the usual morning 
service,after which a confirmation was held: some candidates 
had passed a very satisfactory examination. In the even¬ 
ing, family worship at Mr. Pringle s. So ended this busy 
day. I forgot to mention that on the afternoon of Saturday 
1 had examined with much interest and satisfaction the 
regimental school of the Buds. They have three schools ; 
one for boys, for girls, and for adults. Nothing could be 
more pleasing: one boy. who answered remarkably wdl in 
Scripture, I found was a Roman Catholic, A large propor¬ 
tion of the men are of that communion; but the regulation 
for furnishing the private soldiers with Bibles has had a 
most blessed effect. Most of the Roman Catholics apply 
for Bibles, and many attend the school to learn to read 
them.” 

Thus end these extremely interesting memorials of an 
extremely interesting journey. I wish it were in my power 
now to materially supplement them by some account of the 
good Bishop himself. Some day it may be my privilege to 
do so. Very little, however, is known, or apparently 
was left on record, concerning Dr. Turner, and from Sep¬ 
tember, 1550, when bis journals close, to the time of his 
death, there is a much-to-be-regret ted gap. In a letter from 
him, dated H.M.5. Corti, Cananore Roads, February 5, 

1 $31, lie declares that his account of his voyage on the 
Ganges will be his last attempt at journalizing. He appears 
to have followed*up his visit to the Ganges stations by visits 
to the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and to have re¬ 
turned to Calcutta seriously ilL The extraordinary severity 
of the work and the trying nature of the climate were, no 
doubt, responsible for his end, as they were responsible for 
the end of his three predecessors, and he died on J uly 7, 
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1831 (not 1832, as m the first part of these papers t wrote, 
following the MS. of a copyist who found the Bishops 
handwriting difficult to decipher). I cannot dose these 
pages more fittingly than by quoting die solemn but eloquent 
tribute to Bishop Turners memory contained in no Extra¬ 
ordinary issue of the Ggwmm&tl Gazelle of Calcutta lor 
Thursday, July y, 1S31 : “ With sentiments of the deepest 
concern, die Vice-President in Council notifies to the public 
the demise this morning of die Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta ; by which awful event Christianity has 
been deprived of a prelate of ihe highest diameter, whose con¬ 
spicuous virtues, amiable disposition, and exemplary zeal in 
the discharge of his Sacred Doties must cause Ills loss to be 
mourned as a general calamity. . . . The llag of Port 
William is to be hoisted half-mast high at Sunrise to-morrow 
morning, and minuieguns to the number of 45, corresponding 
with the age of the deceased, will be fired from the Ramparts. 11 
So passed away the fourth Bishop of Calcutta, the successor 
of Middleton, of Heber, and of James, loved and respected 
by all. a gentle, earnest, untiring, self-sacrificing servant of 
Christ. 
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THOMAS PITT, GOVERNOR OF MADRAS, 

Thomas Pitt/ grandfather of the Earl of Chatham, was 
Governor of Madras from the days of William 111 . to those 
of Queen Anne. He is chiefly known to Europe by his 
purchase of the celebrated " Pitt diamond/ 1 which was sold 
years afterwards to the Regent of France for /"t 50,000, 
and which will be fully treated by Colonel H. Yule in the 
forthcoming volume that he is preparing for the Hakluyt 
Society. The story of his administration is told in the 
Madras records, which were investigated by die present 
writer some thirty years ago. It will be found singularly 
interesting from the light it throws on the relations between 
the ffritlsh settlement and the .Moghul authorities, in the 
<lays when the Moghul was the paramount power in India. 
It is also of historical and biographical value, as the same 
indomitable energy and force of will which characterized 
the two great war ministers of England were equally 
manifested by their ancestor during his administration of 
the settlement in what might be called the pre historic era 
in the fortunes of the late East India Company. 

The Madras Presidency', at the end of the seventeenth 
century and beginning of the eighteenth, was a mere patch 
of sea beach on the coast of Coromandel, five or sis miles 
long, and perhaps a mile inland. It included an English 
factory and fortress known :u» Fort St, George, and a large 
native town with villages of weavers and washers in the 
suburbs. The town might be called Madras to distinguish 
it from Fort St. George, but it was commonly called Black 
town to distinguish jt front the little English settlement 
within the Fort which was known as White town. At the 

He war Governor of Mad raj from t(>rjS to 1709. 
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close of the seventeenth century Madras had grown 10 be 
a nourishing seaport, and was ruled according to English 
notions of law and equity by the Governor and Council, 
who were English merchants in the service of the East 
India Company. 

The sovereign of India in those clays was the illustrious 
Aurangzebe, the father of the beautiful Lai la Rookh, whose 
mythical story ts told by Thomas Moore- Aurangzebv was 
known to all the courts of Europe as die Great Moghul- 
Before the end of the seventeenth century Aurangacbe was 
in the zenith of his fame and power. Ho bad conquered 
the last Mohammedan Sultans of the Deccan who had held 
out against the Moghul arms, and notably the Sultan ol 
Gokonda and die diamond mines, He moved his camp 
and armies to and fro through die Deccan, resolved to con¬ 
quer all the Hindoo princes of Southern India, and to bring 
the whole region from the Himalayas to Comorin, under the 
sway of the Koran and the Moghul. The little territory of 
Madras was comparatively Independent of die Moghul, T he 
country round about, known as the Carnatic, was a province 
of the Moghul Empire, and under the rule of a Moghul 
Viceroy or Nawub. But Madras itself was under Eng¬ 
lish jurisdiction- The Nawab never interfered in its 
Internal concerns, but was always open to a present, which 
was generally a bribe. The English paid a yearly tribute 
or contribution of 1200 pagodas, or about X500. which was 
supposed to represent one half of the customs and duties 
which were levied by the Madras Government on the goods 
coming in or going out by land or sea, and was regarded as 
the rightful due of the Moghul ns suzerain and lord para¬ 
mount of India. 

On Thursday. July 7, 169ft, Honourable Thomas 
Pitt Sanded at Madras, and produced his commission as 
Governor of Forts St. George and Sl David, anti President 
of the Right Honourable Company's affairs on the coast of 
Curomandd, Orissa, &c. 

Five days afterwords, the Peace of Rysw ick, between 
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Great Britain and France, was proclaimed at the Fort 
Gates and Town Gates, and a great dinner was given 
by lIjc new Governor to all the Company's servants and 
freemen of the settlement. 

The Carnatic, being a Moghul province, was under the 
government of a Nnwab as military commander, a Oewan 
as treasurer, and a Bukshi n$ paymaster. The Hawaii 
Oawood Khan was much occupied in carrying on inter* 
mitttnt wars with the Mahmitas of the south, but he 
occasionally visited St. Thome, an old Portuguese settle¬ 
ment, about three miles from Fort St George, which was 
governed by a Moghul deputy or sheriff, known as the 
Foujdar, Later on Da wood Khan fixed his headquarters 
at Aiooi, the capital of the Carnatic, which was seventy 
miles or four days' march inland from Fort St. George. 

Governor Pitt had reason to believe that the Nawab 
was brooding over mischief against the English. H e sent a 
present to the Nawab at Arcot, which was the custom on 
every new appointment Dawood Khan, however, returned 
the present as insufficient for his needs, lie had given a 
great deal for his appointment, and declared that he must 
get it back somehow. He said that the revenues of 
Madras must beat least too.ooo fiagodas a year (,£40,000), 
whereas Governor Pitt only paid 1,200 pagodas (,£500). 
He hinted that the English had nothing to do with Black 
town, and he threatened to appoint a governor of his own, 
and to keep the English to Fort St. George. Governor 
Put and his Council, however, were not inclined to send a 
costly- present, and the matter was left to drift on in Oriental 
fashion, 

Some time afterwards the Nawab again made hts 
appearance .it St, Thome. Governor Pitt prepared to send 
him ;i present as a matter of compliment, but still suspected 
mischief, and continued his preparaduns for defence. Two 
compajiies of English soldiers were kept to thdr arms at 
bon Sl Georg.■ to guard against .1 surprise. The guns on 
the Fort which pointed towards Sl Thome were loaded 
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w jth ball. Governor Pitt then sent his present to the 
N'awab at St. Thome, hut it was returned as insufficient in 
the same way that the previous present had been returned 
from Artot. 

Governor Pitt soon culled a Council, consisting not otiIj 
of the ordinary merchant members, but of the captains of 
all the European ships in the roads. I he Nawab had lieen 
heard to say that he would not take less than 10,000 
pagodas (or ,£4,000)* and it was resolved dint lie should 
have nothing of the kind. Sailors from the ships were 
formed into a company of Marines, The trained bands of 
Madras were raised and armed. A volunteer company 
was formed of Portuguese inhabitants. Scouts were sent 
out. Cotton goods were called in for safety, and armed 
watchmen were posted in the out-villages. I he Nawab 

and his servants were threatening all sorts of tilings unless 
the 10,000 pagodas were sent to Sfc Thome. Numberless 
messages were sent to and Iro, but Governur 1 itt would 
not give in. At last the Nawab graciously agreed to 
accept the present which had been originally otTercd, with 
a few slight additions to cover die humiliation. * 

The day afterwards the Nawab at St. Thome sent word 
to Governor Pitt that he proposed to dine with the 
Governor and Council in Fort St. George, accompanied by 
his treasurer and paymaster, and he desired to know how 
Bluny attendants would be admitted. Governor Pitt did not 
like the look of this proposal. He would not disband his 
forces as he feared that mischief was brewing, awl he looked 
upon the proposed dinner as an excuse for getting inside 
the Fort. There was, however, no way of evading the 
matter, and he replied that the honour was greater than 
was desired or expected, but that if the Nawab was pleased 
to come he should be made very welcome, only he could 
not be admitted into the Fort with a force of more than 
100 horse. 

Next day at noon, being Saturday, July t-, 1 foi, the Na¬ 
wab and hL> grandees were conducted into the little English 
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town of Fort St. George. The streets were lined with Euro¬ 
pean soldiers; the works were mantled with sailors in red 
coats and caps; and the curiums of the inner Fort were held 
by the train bands. Governor Pitt, attended by the members 
of Ids Council, die captains of the European ships, and other 
English gentlemen, received the Nawab outside the Fore 
gate, the Governor and Nawafr embraced each other. 
Then they all assembled in Governor Pitt’s own apartments, 
and drank to the health of the Great .Moghul and his 
principal ministers, as well as to the health of the Nawab 
and his treasurer and paymaster. At cadi health a salute 
0 cann<>n was fired, and the Xawab drank every health in 
cordial waters. The dinner was dressed by a Persian cook, 
and served in the Cwmcibroom. consisting of six hundred 
ishes small and great. When it was ready Governor Pitt 
conducted the Xawab imo room, and the Nawaband 
vis treasurer and paymaster partook of every dish very 
heartily. After dinner the dancing girls were brought in 
to amuse the guests by their performances. Many prints 
were given to the three guests of wine and cordial waters, 
and about six o’clock in the evening the grandees returned 
m state to St 1 home, ex prying a wish to ,h\t the European 
S J ,p * Ulc fie:tt morning, being Sunday. At sunrise 

. U V ' 1T - aI1 made reaii y * or going to the ships, but 

the Nawab Was ulterfy prostrated by the number of healths 
he had drunk on the previous day. and had no heart for 
ove1, ,ile sur ^ cunsequtntiy remained at St 
, A fc " *>)* afterwards the Nafud, went away 
Irom the neighbourhood, and there was a lull in public 


'ix months passed away. The Nawab returned to SL 

I home, and Govern,,r Pitfonee again put For. St Guo** 

“ of ?***■ The question of , submanthtl 

again raised, and Governor Pitt stoutly 

™T* “ “*™i" il * “*l <l>e Nawab rose in |,j s J e . 

b, di T 2 r?** 3 

Jntnt to earn ott the degb^tions on 
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their behalf, as his ecclesiastic authority would protect him 
from insult. He was ordered to tell the Nawab that the 
revenues of Madias were raised from their own people who 
traded in Eastern waters, and not from the subjects of the 
Great Moghul; that the East India Company gave daily 
employment to 200,000 weavers and other an 123113 who 
were subjects of the Moghul; that the trade of Madras 
brought a large sum every year into the Moghuls trea- 
sun , that the English imported into India large amounts 
of silver and gold, and exported nothing but the produce of 
the country, and the labour of the Moghul’s people; and 
that rather than be subject to such frequent demands for 
presents, the East India Company would prefer having a 
few years allowed them for getting In their effects, and then 
would demolish the settlement and quit the country* 

The Nawab resented this message of defiance. He 
would not fight the English, but he would starve them into 
submission. His forces began to plunder the villages in 
the suburbs of Madras : the whole settlement was strictly 
blockaded, and ail provisions, wood, and other necessaries 
of life wen; prevented from entering British territory. 
Meanwhile the natives deserted Black town every day in 
thousands- "1 lie Company lost verv heavily bv th fi con¬ 
tinuance of the blockade. The cotton goods, in the hands 
of weavers in the out-villages, were plundered by the 
Nawab's troops : and the bullocks and carts which brought 
tne Company s commodities from up-country' were stopped 
before they could enter Madras, and carried off to St. 
Thome, At last matters reached a climax. The Moolah 
was again sent to St. Thome to learn the final demands of 
(he Nawab; but by this time they had been raised to the 
height of absurdity. The Nawab required the surrender 
of the whole settlement, including the private property of 
the inhabitants. If the English would yield all that was 
wanted, the Xawab promised to intercede in their behalf 
and prevail on the great Atirangzebe to pardon all faults; 
It appeared that the Great Moghul was exasperated at 
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piracies which certain English interlopers had committed 
on his subjects in the Eastern seas, and had charged 
the Company's servants with being concerned in the 
piracies, or, at any rate, in not preventing them. Governor 
Pitt sent no reply to the Nawab. From February to April, 
1702, the Fort was closely Invested on the land side. 
Governor Pitt held out manfully, suffering many privations, 
and procuring what necessaries he could by sea from other 
British settli.ments on the coast of Coromandel. At last it 
was understood that a present of 20,000 rupees to the 
Nawab, and of 5,000 rtijwjes to his treasurer, would square 
matters. Accordingly the money was paid, the siege was 
raised, the plunder was ret timet!, an*! the Nawab retired 
trout St. Thome, after spending ten times as much as he 
had gained. It was during this siege that Governor Pitt 
bought the famous diamond of a jeweller, who had fled 
from GolconJa to Madras, to seek a refuge from the 
Great Moghul 

In September, 2702, the news reached Madras that 
William Ml. had died in the previous March. Accordingly 
the flag over the I ; ort was lowered and cannon fired In 
honour of die deceased sovereign, and Queen Anne was 
proclaimed at each of the four gates of Fort St. George, 
with many huzzas and loud demonstrations of joy, includ¬ 
ing three volleys of small shot, and one hundred and one 
discharges of small cannon. In the evening. Governor Pitt, 
attended by all the gentlemen of liis Council, with the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and several other gentlemen in palanquins and 
on horseback, proceeded to the Company' s bowling-garden, 
where a handsome treat was provided for all Europeans of 
fashion in the city, and the health of the Queen was drunk, 
with prosperity to old England and many others. 

Later on there was mure trouble, Although the 
Tsawab had withdrawn from Fan St. George and Black 
town, he was bent on securing five out-towns or villages. 
These villages had been granted to a previous Governor of 
Madras, in return for certain presents of provisions and 
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arms which the English hat! supplied to the Moghul armies 
during die wars against die Muhrattas. In the preset day 
they are included within die city limits, but still bear the old 
names of Egmore, Vepery, Nuncumbaukytn, Persevaukiim, 
and Triplicate Some of the Nnwabs servants actually 
attempted to take possession of the villages, bm were 
arrested by Governor Pitt and put in irons. Eventually 
they were set at liberty, but Governor Pitt threatened to 
behead them if they repealed the offence. 

In Governor Pitts time there wore terrible con diets 
at Madrast between the Right and Left Hand castes of 
Hindoos. There was aiso a deadly quarrel between 
Governor Pitt and a certain Mr. William Fraser, who 
was second member of Council. Pit* was recalled, and a 
Mr. Gulstonc Addison was appointed Governor; Lms. died 
within a month, and left all his property to his younger 
brother, the edebraud Mr. Joseph Addison. Pitt's subse¬ 
quent career will be laid by Colonel Yvile. 

J. Talkovs Wheeler. 
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RUINS AND ANTIQUITIES OF RAM PAL 


Uni ikt-: Upper India, studded with monuments of ancient 
history, the delta of the Ganges, presents few places of 
interest to the antiquarian. Lower Bengal is generally as 
devoid of picturesque Scenery as of objects of antiquarian 
interest. We have all heard of Saptagram and Subar- 
rugram, and their once nourishing commerce with the West; 
but what remains to show' their ancient greatness * No 
Colossuem, no Forum, not even a Hindu temple. Still there 
art.- a few places here and there, such as Gour and Nuddea, 
which cannot fail to be of Interest to the diligent antiqua¬ 
rian or the student of history, and Rampal is one of them, 
k is not so widely known as it deserves to be. It is noiv 
a straggling hamlet situated approximately inlatimde N 
5 **hd longitude 11 9o''* 32' 10", being about four 
milts to the west of Munshiganj, the headquarters of the 
subdivision of that name, in the district of Dacca, corre¬ 
sponding with the old fiscal division of Vikratnpur, It was 
the seat of the old Sen Rings ot Bengal, and notably of 
Kaj.i H a l l a Sen, whose name lias been handed down to 
posterity aff'the founder of KuHnism in Bengal, 

V\ c know very little of what the H in Jus have done. 
but we know much of what the Hindus have thought " says 
Cousin, in his History of Philosophy (Introduction to 
1 Hindu Philosophy"), It is a great pity that the Hindus 
of vone have left us no history properly so called. Our 
poetry, our metaphysics, and our sacred works, and our 
treatises on various other branches of knowledge, have 
Cf ..imandcd the admiration of the whole civilized world ; 
t m. unlike the Greeks and Romans, we cannot boast of 
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history, Our ancestors were more imaginative than 
practical, and were averse to dry description of facts. In 
most of our antiquarian pursuits we are left at the mercy of 
tradition and such indirect evidence as is furnished by 
inscriptions and coins, 

Such is the ease with Rampal and the dynasty that 
reigned there. There are. however, no inscriptions of the 
Hmdu period to help us in RampaJ. The ruins, as the 
HequeJ wrJI show, are not so important and interesting as in 
Gctn* and a few other places in Bengal But there is 
abtmdant evidence to prove that Ram pat was once a royal 
cu>\ The large Rampal Dighi, or the artificial lake of 
Rampal* the huge mound which tradition [joints to as the 
iiari or foundation of the palace of BalJa Sen. the very 
broad roads, and the existence of innumerable bricks which 
can be found buried under the earth wherever you dig in 
Rampal and its environs, are unmistakable indications of 
a ruined city of palaces. Old bricks of small size were 
found in such abundance in and around Ram pa! that they 
were carried in vast quantities to Dacca for building 
purposes. Such is still the case with Gour. Many stone 
idols of Hindu gods and goddesses have been found buried 
under the earth. There is a huge stone idol of Vishnu 
near the temple of Siva, in Arpara, about a mile west of 
Kampal, and 1 have seen many smaller idols collected W a 
l aishnab in Abdultapur. 

That Vikrampur was the seat of the Sena Rajas of 
Bengal has now been indisputably proved. In tfte prosaic 
'pan of the inscription in the copper plate containing a 
grant of land by Lakshmana Sena found near Torpon 
D:ghi. in the district of Dinageptir, in 1874. we find : 

‘ Traly the good lord, good worshipper of Vishnu, good 
king, die prosperous Sri lakshmana Sena Deba, medim- 
udng at tit- feet of Sri Btdlaltt Sent, Debt,. f rom out of hit 
victorious camp resident at Vikrampur, St c, &cJ' E ven after 
the lapse of seven centuries of foreign rule Vikrampur is 
still the most formidable stronghold of Kulinishj in Bengal* 
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and the home of very high caste Brahmans, Vaidyas, and 
Kayasthaa Tradition has it that the celebrated Hindu 
Raja Vikramaditrya held his court here, and called the 
country after his name. No other part of rural Bengal can 
hoast of so many high caste Aryan H indus in such a small 
area. In density of population and in progress of education 
it is still the foremost place in Eastern Bengal. Though it 
lias lost its ancient glory and greatness with the decline and 
fait of Hindu power, Vikrumpur has still kept pace with the 
progress of civilisation under foreign rule, and is one of the 
foremost places in India which Have profited most by 
Western education anti oilier benefits of benevolent British 
rule. It is still one of the principal seats of Sanskrit 
learning. It is Ixiunded on the east, south, and west by 
ihc rivers Dhaleswaii, Meghna, and PadtTta, all (QBgntliCCtiL 
streams; and where could the Sen Kings find a safer .and a 
better place for their capital in those days in which artificial 
fortifications were unknown ? 1 f Batiala Sena was the 

founder of Kulinism, where would it be lound most 
prevalent ? In Vikrampur, and it is so. Rampa) appears 
to have been the only scat of the Sena Kings up to th*’ 
death of Bail ala Sena, but the later kings of the dynasty 
lived at Suliarnagram, Gour. and Nuddea. Subarnagram, 
locally called Sonargaon, is also in the district of Dacca. 
Wing about four miles from the existing Bundee of Baidya 
Bazar, on the river Mcghna. Lakshmana Sena, son of 
JJallak Sena, generally lived at Gour. which, according to 
the Mnhemedan historians, lie greatly embellished, and 
called after hi* name, Lakhnanti. or Lakshinanavati. 
Buddta was the seat of the last Sena King of Bengal 
when the Mahnmcdatu conquered the country. 

It will not be out of place here to offer some ob¬ 
servations on the history of the Sena Kings of Bengal 
with the assistance of live local traditions and the 
researches of antiquarians who have laboured hard to 
throw some light on the subject. Vira Sena, or Sirra Sena, 
who, according to Dr. Rajimdralala Miira, is the same 
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personage a5 Adisur. was the first of the Sena Kings of 
Bengal. He flourished in tilts latter part of the tenth 
century of the Christian era, and probably reigned from 
9^6 1.0. to 1006 o. He lived at Panchashar. which is 
still a large village midway between Munshigani and 
Kampa! It was in hi, reign that the Brahmanas of 
t i;ngaJ had become so far degenerate as to be unfit for 
ihc performance of Vedic rites according to the Hindu 
Shastras, and it was he who brought down the five Brah¬ 
manas from Kanouj. The degeneration of the Bengal 
Brahmanas was evidently due to die prevalence of 
Buddhism under the auspices of the Pal Kings. M\ die 
Brahmanas proper of Bengal now trace their descent from 
one or other of the five Brahmanas imported from Kanouj, 
Tradition has it that Adisura married Chandramukhi, the 
daughter of Chandrakctu, the contemporaneous kin* of 
Kanouj. The queen desired to celebrate the Brata or rite 
. Ct *"drayana. but « Bengal Brahmans wens found 
meumpetent for the task, the king, upon her recommenda¬ 
tion. prevailed upon His father-in-law, the king of Kanouj 

to send down five Brahmans well versed in the Vedas and 
bhastras in general. 

It has not been possible to ascertain with historical 
accuracy how many princes reigned after Adisura rill wc 
come to Ballala Sena, the most renowned of the Sena 
King, of Bengal, but tradition has it that Samanta Sena 
Manama Sena, and Vijaya Sena reigned between Adisura 
and Ballala. This bus been confirmed by the three copper 
plates and inscriptions which have thrown a flood of light 
on the g *„eajogy of the Sena King,. The first plate was 
found m .*38 by Mr. j. Prinscp in the district of Dakar, 
pin;. It was a copper land grant nr one of the dynasty 
vi, iv,, >e„a. In 1865 a stone inscription was found by 
- . b. T. Metcalle in the Rajshabye districL The third 

iwe„"„ n r . fc ? d * Mr E - V - " estmaetw in the 

? M , ,S -‘ 3 ' ,n a va>uM ' n*en. Bengali 

• by Mahimacbamlra Matumdar. coiled Caute Bmh- 
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man," or Brahmans in Bengal, l see Lhat another copper 
pbff was found near the Sundarbans by a landholder of 
Jaynagar, but I am not aware whether it was presented to 
the Asiatic Society or not. The date of discovering the in¬ 
scription is not given in the book, it b a land grant of 
Lakshmana Sena, said to have been deciphered by Pandit 
Hatadhar Cburamani of TribcnL It also mentions Vik- 
mmpur as the seat of the Sena Kings. ""I he inscriptions 
clearly establish that there were at least nine kings of the 
Sena dynasty who successively reigned in Bengal, namely, 
(i) Vita Sena. Sura Sena, or Adisur, (2) Samanta Sena. 
(3) Hcmania Sena. (4 1 Vijaya. alias Sukha Sena, {5) Ealbla 
Sena, (6) Lakshmana Sena, {7) Madhaba Sena, (S) Kesava 
Sena, and (9) Lakshmancya, alias Asoka. or Sura Sena 
They give us no Joe about dates. In his paper on the 
Sena Rajas of Bengal, published in vol. xxxiv, of the jour 
nab of the Asiatic Society', Dr. Rajendralala Miira lias 
given a chronological table of the several kings, which he 
subsequently changed in his second paper on the subject 
published in vol. idvii. of the Journals r=t the Asiatic Society. 
The dates of the first four kings are admittedly based on 
conjecture, and the matter must be left to future research 
for greater elucidation. According to Dr. Mltnfs last 
chronological table, Vira Sima ascended the throne in 
Bengal in A.ti,. and Vijayn Sena, the father of Balia la 
Sena, in 1046 jud. The facts to which the inscriptions 
testify are corroborated by a Sanskrit work called 4 Dana- 
sagna," or the book of gifts, of which Ballala Sena himself 
is the author. In this work Ballala Sena describe himself 
as son of Vi jay a Sena and grandson of Homan to. Sena, 
There is very little difficulty in settling the date of Ballala 
Sofia. According to the Ayeen Akbari he ascended the 
throne in 106$ A.t>, This date appears to be correct. It 
will be shown later on that Lakshmana Sena began to reign 
at least in 1106 vn Ballala Sena therefore reigned for 
forty years. It was in his time that Rampal attained the 
highest pinnacle of its glory. The principal works, the 
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ruins of which still exist in some form or othiir. are 
attributed to him, He was the most distinguished and 
most jtowerful of the Sena Kings of Bengal. He re* 
organized the system of caste which hail fallen into 
confusion during the prevalence of Buddhism under the 
1 id Kings, and instituted Kulintsm, or the order of 
nobility which still exists. 

ftampal seems to have been neglected, if not 
altogether abandoned, after the death of Ballala Sena. 
I.akshmatta Sena, his son and heir, lived chiefly at Gonr. 
He appears to have been a powerful and distingUE-died 
prince of the Sena dynasty. He subj ligated Benares, 

1 fu-yag. and Srikhetra, or Orissa. The most important 
discovery about the Sena Kings of Bengal is, I think, the 
era of Lakslimana Sena. In Mithila or Tirhm this era is 
still prevalent. Its symbol is L.S, f and it commences in 
the month of Magh ; 1874 a,d,, was 767 L.S. It therefore 
iip[«jir& that Lakshmana Sena began to reign in the year 
1107 or ! to6 a. if., the commencement of hb em. It was 
in his court that the immortal jaydeva composed lvb " Gitu- 
gob:nda, 1 ' the sweetest of Sanskrit songs. Three other 
poet-. UntapadHhar, Saran, and Gubardhan Acbarya. also 
adorned his court. It was during his reign that the power 
of the Sena dynasty was at its hdght. 

Lakdimaita Sena was succeeded by his son, Madhaba 
Sena, and die latter by hb brother, Kesava Sena, who was 
s u c ceed ed by l„ikshimneya, the last of the Sena Kings. 
Lakshmarteya, whu is identical with Lakhmania of the 
Mahomedan historians, was born in 1133 a,d., and, as 
he was a posthumous child, he reigned from his birth. He 
reigned, as we know, for eighty years, and it was while 
this old king was ruling at Nudclea that Bakhdar KhitijE 
entered his palace and conquered Bengal with 3 handful of 
men. The Mahometkms subjugated Bengal in 130; ju>„ 
but their inroads probably began much earlier, as the 
traditional account of Ballala Sena s death given hereafter 
wdl fxiar out. They certainly invaded the Punjab frontier of 
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India as early as 977 and It is not unlikely that 
Mahomedan emissaries penetrated as far as Bengal 
during the reign of Baltah Sena in the latter part of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. 

The question as to where the Sena Rajas came from 
to subjugate Bengal, and what caste they belonged to, is, 
1 think, still an open one. It is dear tiiat 1itb L’al Kings 
reigned supreme in this part of Bengal before the Sena 
dynasty subdued them. The Pal Kings were vanquished, 
hut not altogether overthrown. They were driven out of 
Gour, but they retained their supremacy in Northern 
Bengal and Bchar during the reigns of the earlier Sena 
Kings. There is no tradition in Vikfampur as to where the 
Senas lived before they subjugated Bengal, In die third 
Stanza of the stone inscription found in Rajshnhi we find 
Vira Sena described ns dakshimUya kskaunindra, which 
means the southern king, or the long of die south. In 
“ Laghabhar.ua."" page 107, part ii., the same king is 
described os dakshimitya ma/iipaii, which also means the 
same thing. It is therefore very probable that the Senas 
came from Southern India or the Deccan. Babu Kailash 
Chandra Singh, in his Bengali work on the Sena Rajas, 
conjectures that they belonged to the Chula race of the 
South. But the theory has not advanced beyond the 
stage of hypothesis, and the matter must be left to future 
research for solution. 

I now approach die consideration of a problem which 
has already evoked much animated discussion — I mean the 
question of die caste of the Sena Rajas of Bengal. Before 
submitting my own opinion on the subject, I will briefly 
examine the different theories that have been advanced, and 
the evidence on which they are based. I have obtained 
much assistance from the two articles of Dr, Rajendralala 
Mina on the Sena Rajas of Bengal, and the Bengali work 
on the same subject by Kailash Chandra Singh, and also 
from the Bengali book by Mahitna Chandra Magumdar, 
called “ Goure Brahman/ to which I have already alluded. 
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Three theories liave been advanced about the caste of the 
Sena Rajas r (r) that they were Kayasthas, (» that they 
were \ atdyas or of the medical caste, and (3) that they were 
Kshatriyas. The first theory is that of Abu! Far! and 
the Mahomedan historians. It is not supported by any 
evidence other than the statement of the Mahomedans, who 
were likely to hold erroneous views on the subject of Hindu 
castes. It was never seriously entertained by the Hindus, 
ami may be summarily rejected. The second theory js 
supported by tradition handed down from generation to 
generation, not only in Vikrampur, the old seat of die 
Sena Rajas, but throughout Bengal, and was universally 
believed till Dr. Rajendraiala Mttra. in 1865, tried to 
establish that the Senas were Kshatriyas. There is also 
a good deal of evidence in support or this theory, which 1 
\vi[| consider later on. The third theory is the most recent 
one. It has been propounded by Dr. Mitra. a veiy high 
authority in antiquarian matters, and supported by others. 
It is based on some epithets of the Sena Kings found in 
the inscriptions discovered in Rajshahi, Dinagepur, and 
Bakergunj, and also in the Sanskrit work ' Danasagara," 
of which Ballak Sen himself is the reputed author. These 
i will examine in the two following paragraphs, 

S radition must give place to reliable material evidence 
if tim one is really inconsistent with the other, but before 
discarding a universal belief, the evidence should be most 
carefully interpreted. The evidence on which the theory 
of tht: Sena Rajas being Kshatriyas is based is the follow¬ 
ing. fn the inscriptions found in the districts of Dinagepur, 
Rajshahi, and Rakerganj. to which I have already referred, 
the Sena Rajas arc described as descendants of the lunar 
race , and as only the Kshatriyas liave a right to trace their 
descent Iroirt that race, it is held that the Senas must be 
,Ksliatrtyus. In the inscription discovered by Mr. Metcalfe 
in Rajshahi, Samanta Sena is described as a Brahma 
Kshatrna. The original Sanskrit is> Sa 6m/int4A m sAa!yiya- 
namafmt kahsirodama Samanta Sena, Dr. Mitral 
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rendering of brabmakshatriyanam ku/asirodama is '* a 
garland for die head of ihe noblest Kshatriyas. 1 * Accord¬ 
ing lo him. the word brahma, therefore, here means 
"noble 1 or '■exalted." With doe deference to so great 
an authority, 1 ain of opinion that this meaning is not the 
correct one. We have various Sanskrit words compounded 
with brahma, such as brahmaehari, brakmarakskata . brahma - 
daily a, brahntabadt] brahmadanda, and so forth; and in all 
of these the word brahma retains its original radical meaning 
of lfrahiim or brahmana. I therefore see no reason why it 
should not have llie same or a similar meaning in the 
present instance; Dr. Mitra has not assigned any reason 
why he takes brahma to mean 11 noble/' which is certainly 
not the commonly accepted meaning of the term, and 
cannot be found In the Sanskrit dictionaries. At any mie, 
this meaning would l>e a very' far-fetched one. The word 
bmhmahihatram occurs in Yayur Veda, and is explained by 
the annotator as meaning brahttuijnamm hsiuitm-birjam-fui, 
or u knowledge of the Brahmans or the Vedas and heroism 
of the Kshatriyas, 1 ' 11 ts, therefore, not a caste epithet; 
and lollowing the analogy, wc can take brahmakshairiya 
here to mean a person who has the knowledge of the 
Brahmans or the Vedas and the heroism of the Kshatriyas 
—that is, one who combines both these qualifications in 
himself—anti the clause in question tnay mean rt a garland 
for ihe head of those w ho have the wisdom of the Brahmans 
and the heroism of the Kshatriyas." without any reference 
to face or caste. *1 he word brahma hshatra also occurs in 
Adhaya at, part iv. of the \ ishnupurana, and is explained 
by the annotator Srid haras want i to mean that race from 
which Brahmans and Kshatriyas sprung. The meaning 
seems to he obscure. 'I he word probably means a mixed 
nice of brahmans and Kshatriyas—a face sprung from 
Brahmans on the fathers side and Kshatriyas on the 
mothers There is a word, hshatri, which means a person 
born of a Sudra lather and a Kshairiya or Vaisya mo tit or. 
e have u from the Mahabharata that when the Kshatriya 
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race was being exterminated by Parashurama, the women 
of that caste began to many Bruhmanai>, and Basista him¬ 
self is credited with having married Kshatriya women. 
Prom that time the race of pure Kshatriyas is said to have 
become extinct. In Ad hay a 34 * p^rt iv. of the Vishnu- 
purana, Mahanundi is said to be the last king ol the 
Kshatriya race. His son Mah.ipadmananda was bom of a 
Sudra mother, and from him began the reign ol liarna- 
shankura Kings, or kings of the mixed castes. 

The above will, 1 think, be sufficient to show that 
Dr. Mitra's interpretation of the word Brafiftt&l’stuiinya is 
probably not the correct ontr or the only meaning of the 
term. 1 have now to consider the description of the Sena 
Rajas as descendants of the lunar race. It is a well-known 
fact that all the prince* of India, whether real Kshatriyas 
or not. have tried to trace their descent from the solar or 
lunar race of that casts* Even the Rajas of Cl iota Nag- 
pore, whom Colonel Dalton very rightly thinks to btr ut the 
aboriginal Cole or Munda origin, claim to be real Rajputs, 
and, following their lead, the inferior landholders, who are 
undoubtedly aboriginal Mumlas. are gradually setting up 
claims to be Hindu Rajputs. I found this process in full 
operation when I was in Chota Xagpore three years ago. 
If the Sena Rajas belonged to the Sankar race Of one of 
the mixed castes, is it not very likely that they would aspire 
to be Kshatriyas, and trace their descent from the lunar 
race, and that their panegyrist, U mapaiirdhar, a poet and a 
famous adept in the art of exaggeration, would exalt them 
into members of the race of the moon ? Even now the 
Sudras of Bengal arc looking up. Some time ago there 
was a movement among the Kayasthas for taking the 
" Jajnopairta." or the sacred thread, saying they were 
originally Kshatriyas, and at the present moment there is 
a similar movement among the Subamabanukas, who claim 
to have been origrrally Taisyas. 

In the Bakarganj plate found by Mr. Prinsep the 
title of “Sankara Gaudeswara M is repeatedly applied to 
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Sena Rajas. 1 he word “Gaudeswara ,r means of course 
ifie King or Gour or Bengal, but it is not easy to explain 
the real meaning of the word Ankara' here, it is said 
" 1 b* wfiuen with a talaiya^ or palatal s. Dr. Mitra takes 
it tO mf "excellent '; but he has not shown any reason 
ior assuming this meaning, which cannot be found in the 
dictionaries, and is certainly not ilier commonly accepted 
import of the term. The word, when a substantive, is a 
synonym tor Siva or Mahadeva, an d when an adjective it 
means 'auspicious/ 4 r find Mr. Prinsep translating the 
phrase as “the auspicious lord of Gout." It is well known 
that rlie Sena Rajas, at least some of them* were Saivas or 
worshippers of Siva, and the phrase may mean " the lord 
of Gmir, a worshipper of Siva (Sankara), 44 But none of 
ill esc interpretations seem to me to be appropriate. I am 
of opinion that the word 'Ankara is an euphuism for 
sanhara with a dental *, and then it must mean a mi red 
met, ind chi', phrase would mean : ■* the lord of Gaura. of a 
mixed race, a suggestion which has been noticed in Dr. 
Mitra s paper, This meaning will be a very appropriate 
one here- Mistakes of a palatal ^ for a dental one. and via 
^ are Il0t common in the old writings ; and when w e 
remember that the inscription in question was written in 
the 1 irhut type which represents an intermediate stage 
ol orthography between the KmiJa and the modem Bengali 
characteMhe occurrence of such 3n error is all the more 
likely, Sruiharaswaim, the annotator of Bhagavata, men- 
110115 the commencement of the Kings of the Bamosauk 
or the mixed castes, in India in his time. 

In his own work, the " Daimsagara , 11 Ballala Sena 
dote not ca l the Sena dynasty Kabatiya, but applies the 
qnthet ksh*t*iuk*rU nuAaiya , which means following 
f t practices of the Kshatryas. So in the sixth stanza of 
* mS ?" ptlQa ‘ n topper plate found in the Sundarbans 
the XnJMr raj ' aH y a f Ait ™<“ r <tya> rihi ch virtually means 

Uksi.marr s’* 35 is applied to 

etLL U therefore appears that the Sena 
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Rajas arc never distin ctly described us KaHatryas 
Does this not show that they were' not pure Kshatryas. 
but belonged to a mixed caste: ? If they were Kshatryas, 
why is it not so stated in unequivocal terms ? There is 
a legend current in Vikrampur that B allala Sena was 
born uf a Brahman father, the river god Brahmaputra, 
who visited his mother in a dream in die shape of a 
Brahman. Does not this indicate the mixed nature of the 
Sena race ? 

1 will now briefly consider the evidence on which 
die theory dial the Sena Rajas were Yaidyas is based. 
In the various KuiapanjiRxs^ or genealogies of the 
Ghataks, as well as in " Laghubharata, 1 Adisura, Ball ala 
Sena, and other Raja- of the Sena family have been 
distinctly described as members of the Vaidya caste. 
It is very likely that Uebibara Ghatak, Kuhikanthahara, 
and other Ghntaks of the liarendra Brahmans who lived 
about four centuries ago, and composed the genealogies, 
knew the true caste of the Sena Kings. They bad 
apparently no motive to degrade them into a lower 
caste than the one to which the)- really belonged. 

My contention is that the inscriptions of the Sena 
Rajas discovered in the present century are in reality not 
inconsistent with the genealogies uf the Ghafciks, and 
therefore not opposed 10 tradition. I think the inscriptions 
support die view that the Senas were of the Barnasankara, 
or die mixed caste. Maim recognizes three classes of 
mixed castes : (i) Mardha&xsiiikitu or those horn of 
Brahman fathers anil Kshatrya mothers ; {3) Ambasthas y 
those born of Brahman fathers and Yaisya mothers, 
who are identical with the modern Vaidyas or die 
medical caste; and (3) Mahisyas, bon) of Kshatrya 
fathers and Vaishya mothers, There was no practical 
difference between the Ainbasthas and Mahisyas, and 
Vidyabhusaua, the author of ’"l.aghubharata," calls the 
Mahisyas Vaidyas as well. He calls Vira Sena, or 
Adisur, the founder of the Sena family, a, Mahisya. 
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kerne inhering that as Mahisyas they were Ksltatrvas 
on the father s side, the Sena Rajas of Bengal naturally 
traced their descent from the lunar race of Kshatryas, 
and this explains the epithets in the inscriptions recently 
discovered. Probably the Mahisyas and Vaidyas became 
gradually amalgamated, and the Sena Rajas came to be 
regarded as Vaidyna, who are really a higher caste than 
Mahisvas. I am finally of opinion that the Sena Rajas 
were never pure Ks hairy as, nor originally Vaidyas, but 
were M urdliabasiktas or Mahisyas, who were both allied to 
Vaidyns, The distinction afterwards wore away, and the 
Senas became gradually amalgamated with die Vaidyas. 

1 will now proceed to describe briefly the 
principal ruins and objects of interest in Ram pal. I 
have visited them several times during my incumbency 
as sub-divisional officer of Munshiganj, and carefully 
collected all the traditions and fegends by which they 
arc enlivened, First of all, I wii! take the Masjid of 
Ba-Adam, or the mosque consecrated to the Mahomedaa 
Fakir of that name. It is a pretty large, strong, 
one k- built mosque, with a high-arched dome. The 
neks are of the same small sire which characterize 
old Mahomedan architecture. The mosque has two 
massive stone pillars, which tradition identifies as the 

***** or dubs of Sena. It is in a dilapidated 

state, but is worth preserving. At present it is in 
t >v custody of 3 Fakir, who enjoys some rent-free 

eragan lands with H. It has a stone tablet in front, 
v.-hmh bears the following inscription in Arabic 

- aiivtiua!•maja}iiia-ji!l(t-kul-Ahui-H~ 

ftm a .ant lahun akkra kui^ttn-Natn Sai-a^lahu Aiaikx 

t t T m l m<tU Baim mas 

' Z Ft ? j anna *-Bana-Hijjitl mtts/adu yakdat 

f. Maza JF* r Phi^xinan^Suttatti iSrusts-svltane 
d/lw /f ***** skaAn-SuRan 

S- * SJtvAu Su/tdTi, Ft Sattnth Satuaittiala O* 

Tzrikhdnvm lh <tkT< BBo (ffijri). 
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The English translation of which would be as follows:— 

Jt is said by the Allah, and it is true, the Masjids are 
for the Allah. * Tell me, O Mohammad, are you invoking 
others with Allah ? For him who has built a Masjid in the 
world, the Al lah will build a palace in paradise. 1 his 
Masjid has been built by the great victorious Badshah by 
a Badshah, who is son of Badshah praised by the world, 
named Jaltdud dunya woddhi Abut Mozuffar Phatteh Sah 
Sultan Mahmud, son of king, dated the ind day of Rajjab 
(Hijri), 

It will thus be observed that the mosque was built by 
Badshah Phatteh shah Sultan Mahmud in S$o Hijri, or 14-5 
a.o„ and is therefore 4 ?5 > >earS old. The Fakir, to whose 
memory It is dedicated, died, however, in 1 rob \-i>. (suppos¬ 
ing BalJala Sen to have died after a reign of fifty years), or 
-69 years before the mosque was erected. There is a 
similar mosque with a somewhat similar inscription in 
Quazi Quashah, two miles from Rampal. It is described 
in page 76 of Bloch man’s ** Contributions to the Geo¬ 
graphy and History of Bengal * There is the following 
legend about the death of the Fakir, and the fate of Ballalu 
Sen. 

There lived a Mahomedan family in Kanai Chang, 
a vill ag e south of Abdtdlahpur, and not far from Rampal. 
The roaster of the house had no children. One day 
a Fakir came and begged alms of him, but he refused 
alms, saying, " l will give no alms when the Allah (God) 
has not given me the boon (child) for which I am praying 
so long.'* The Fakir predicted that he would beget a 
child, and asked him to sacrifice a hull to the altar of 
the Allah when his desire Is fulfilled. He then went 
a\vay without any alms. In course of time the roan 
had a son bom to hum but the Hindus would not 
allow him to sacrifice a bull He therefore repaired 
to the lonely jungle south of Kanai Chang and secretly 
sacrificed a bull. Taking as much meat of the bull 
as he and the members of his family would be able 
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to consume, he buried the remainder under the ground 
and returned home. A kite, however, snatched a morsel 
of the flesh from him, and, another kite trying to snatch 
it, the morsel fell down in front of Raja Ballala Sens 
palace. On inquiry, the* king teamed the whole story, 
and ordered the child, to commemorate whose birth the 
hull was sacrificed, to be brought before turn and 
killed the next day. The Mahometlm learned the 
lting'%- decree, and at night escaped with his wife and 
child and as much property as he could carry. He 
fled to Arabia, and meeting Hazrat Adam, a Fakir, 
at Mecca, told him all that happened. Learning that 
there was a country in which there was no religious 
toleration, and people were not at liberty to practise 
their own religious rites, Hazrat Adam came to Rampal 
with six or seven thousand followers. He began to 
sacrifice bulls and cows on the spor where the mosque 
dedicated to him now stands. Raja Ballala Sen sent 
his ultimatum, asking him either to leave the country 
or fight with him. The Fakir chose the latter 
alternative, and a protracted warfare took place between 
his followers and the king s army, The battles were 
indecisive for many days, and the loss of men on 
both sides was heavy. At last the Fakirs followers 

were reduced to only one hundred men. One day 
Raja Rnllala Sen's men. while going to the market, saw 
the Fakir alone, reading Xswaj (saying his prayers). 
The king marched to kill the Fakir at this juncture, 
but as he was diffident of success, he constructed, 
before leaving his palace, a large Agnikunda, or a 
nmend pyre, which still exists in the form of a large 
pit, and asked the females of his household to kill them* 
selves by falling into the tire if he was vanquished and 
killed He took a pigeon in his coat and proclaimed 
that the bird's return to the palace without hihl 
would mean his death, and serve as a signal for the 
females of the house to perish in the flames, to save their 
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caste anti chastity. Baliala Sena came to the Fakir and 
struck him with his sword, but the Fakir was invulnerable, 
and the sword would not cut his skin. After concluding 
his prayers, the Fakir asked Ball ala what brought him 
there, " To kill you," replied the king. The Fakir asked 
him whether he would embrace the Mahomedan faith or 
not. The king of course answered in the negative. The 
Fakir said, "It is so ordained that I shall die at your 
hands. But no sword other than my own will cm me. 
So take this sword and kill m&' Ba!Jain took the sword 
thus offered and killed the Fakir at one stroke. His body 
was cut into two parts. His head Hew to Chittagong, 
where there is stilt a prayer-house consecrated to him. 
His body was buried at Ram pal, and the mosque was 
subsequently erected over hb remains by the Padshah 
after the Mahomcdan Conquest of Bengal, After the 
death of the Fakir, Hal bln went to the tank to bathe and 
purify himself. As he left his gory clothes on the hank, 
the pigeon unobserved (lew to the palace, and at this 
signal the females of the royal household threw themselves 
into the fire and perished. Soon finding that the pigeon 
had down away, Ball ala rode to his palace, but it was too 
late. Finding that all his family was killed, and life was 
not worth living, he threw himself into the fire and 
perbhed in the flames. 

Such is the legendary account of the death ol 
Baliala Sen and the fait of Rampal. The city appears 
10 have been abandoned after his death, and 1 think there 
b a substratum of truth in the legend. It is a historical 
fact that the Arabs were the first race of Mahomedans 
who invaded Hindustan, and it is not unlikely that 
their missionary expeditions penetrated as far as Bengal in 
lIic eleventh century, and fought the Sen Kings, who had 
no standing army. The ’Pal Kings regained their ascen¬ 
dency in this part of Bengal after the fall of Ball ala. It has 
beett asserted, and not without some show of reason, that 
Lakshinaneya, after his flight from Nuddea. took refuge in 
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i>IJ \ ikrampur, and hi: and some of his descendants lived 
in Rampiil or Subamagram, and maintained thdr sway in 
this part oi' Bengal during the early years of Mahomedan 
mk. ft is mentioned in the Bengali hook on the Sena 
Rajas of Bengal by Katlash Chandar Sivha that 
probably thror was a second fiallala Sena, who reign til 
after tlx Mahomed an Conquest. It first struck me that if 
there was a second BalJaia Sen, he must be the prince who 
reigned at Rnmpal, and killed the Fakir Ba-Adam, and 
afterwards himself perished in the funeral pyre, thereby 
putting an end tu the dynasty. But the theory is not 
based on any reliable evidence, white tradition distinctly 
says tlut the Ballala Sena who killed the Fakir was the 
founder of Kulmism, and the most distinguished prince of 
the Sima dynasty. 

I he next object of importance is the Rampal Dight, 
or the artificial take of RampaL Formerly it was about a 
mile long, a ml about 500 yards broad. k la now fast 
silling up, and remains dry for nearly half the year. Culti¬ 
vators have broken up pares of the lake with their ploughs, 
and now grow boropaddy in it. The following Is the 
traditional account of the origin of the lake. Raja Boil ala 
Semi once promised to excavate a lake as long as hi* 
mother would be able to walk in one direction without 
stopping, and this he undertook to do in one night, namely, 
the night immediately following the pedestrian performance 
of his mother. So one afternoon the queen-mother walked 
out of the palace and proceeded towards the south. After 
she walked some distance, die idea suddenly crossed the 
kings mind that if she walked much further he would be 
unable to cut such a large lake in one night and keep his 
word, and if he once broke the promise he made to his 
mother he would be doomed to eternal helL After a short 
reflection he hit upon ii dcxierot£ device. He asked his 
servants bo suddenly touch his mother s feet, and paint 
them with the red pigment (AUklaka), giving out that a 
letxli Lit her there, and was sucking blood. The 
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servants did so. and the stratagem iiad the desired e fleet 
The queen* mot her stopped. and the [joint whence she 
turned homewards became the southernmost boundary nf 
the lake. On that very night the king collected innumer* 
able men. and excavated the whole lake. It was so large 
that one bank was not visible from the other. But for°a 
long time the lake remained dry. Guided by a dream* 
Rampa), an intimate irfend, and. according to another ae- 
i'ouue, maternal uncle ol B.iJJala Sena, one day rode into th~ 
fake, and. assembling tt large number of men 011 m bank, 
nsked them to call it after his name when it was filled with 
water. As soon as he entered into the lake water streamed 
up from beneath, and filled it in a moment. But Kannul 
vanished. Everybody cried. M KumpaJ, Rampa! 3 w but he 
could no more be seen. Since that time the lake is called 
Rampal Dighi, 

Xhts explanation of the genesis of the lake's name 
never satisfied mu. Rampat is also the name of Ballala 
Sen s city, Is it tint strange that Balkda's city and the 
largest hike he excavated should be named after an obscure 
pereon unknown to history? Ratnpal ts certainly the 
nami: ol a person, and is analogous to the names of 
Bhimpal and other PaJ Kings of Bengal. I conjecture that 
he was a king of the I'al dynasty which reigned at Rampal 
after the death of HitHal.i Sena, anti that it was lie, and not 
Uni I nl.1 Sen, who excavated she lake, and the citv and the 
lake have been named after him. To the north of the 
Efuri Gangs there are still many ruins to sfiosv that the Pal 
Kings reigned in that jmrt of Bengal, and it is a historical 
fact that they flourished both before ,md after the Scr.a 
dynasty. But as they were Buddhists, ruling over a popu¬ 
lation the mass of which were Hindus, their names have 
not been handed down to posterity with that halo of s bry 
*hidi surrounds the Sena Kings, who were orthodox 
Hindus, and great patrons of Brahmans and Brahiumkal 
learning,. Again, it b ,1 well-known fact that one of the 
characteristics of the Pal Kings was to excavate large lakes 
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and tanks wherever they lived, The Mahipal D>ght still 
existing in Dinajpore is, perhaps, the largest take they cu 
| n 11*^ For all these reasons, t am of opinion that the 
prince who gave his name to the city and Jake of Rampal 

was'* king of the Pal dynasty. 

There is another but smaller lake in RaropaJ. It 
is called the KMttoa, or the spade-washing Dighi. It ts 
about 700 cubits by 500 cubits, and is still very deep. 
Tradition has it that when the excavation of the Ramp" 
Dighi was over, each digger scooped out a spaueful o 
earth from a place close by, and thus the KMdke* 
Dighi was made. The story, of course, is itction pure and 
simple, invented to show that myriads of men were 

engaged to excavate the Rampul Dighi. 

& The next object of interest is Bari Battal Sen, or the 
foundation of Balhla Sen’s palace. 11 is a very large and 
hich mound of earth, surrounded by a deep moat, about 
400 yards by 300 yards. No architectural remains are 
visible. The deerones point 10 a large black pit inside the 
house as the AgiliktifltJa, or funeral pyre, in which j>erished 
Ballala Sen and his family. 

Another object of interest in Ram pal is the evtr ' 
lasting Gapria tree. It is a large living tree, standing on 
the north bank of the Ram pal Dighi. It is about too 
cubits high, and has two large straight stems. Trees of 
this species abound in this part of Bengal, and there is 
nothing peculiar in its appearance, only it shows no signs 
of age or decay, though it is undoubtedly very old. Ims 
said to be immortal, ami existing from the time of Ballal 
Sen. Respectable men, of seventy or eighty years of age, 
whose testimony 1 am unable to disbelieve, have told me 
that they saw the tree in its present state of growth From 
their very boyhood. The tree is certainly a botanical 
curiosity. It is held in high veneration by the Hindus, and 
various stories are current about its virtues and sancti ty. 
It is worshipped by the women, particularly by the barren 
ones, who besmear it with oil and vermilion, in hopes of 
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being cured of barrenness. A Fakir is said to have 
violated its sanctity by cutting a root, bat he instantly 
vomited blood and died. No one would now venture to 
tear a leaf or lop off a branch. A small fair is annually held 
under the sacred tree, on the eighth day of the moon, in the 
month of Chakra, when it is worshipped by pilgrims from 
various parts of the subdivision. 

The following legend explains the origin of the 
Cajaria tree’s immortality. 11 was at first )fl a decayed state, 
and was used for tying up Ballala Sens elephants. One 
morning some RIshis (hermits) presented themselves before 
BalJala Sens gate to confer a boon on the king as a reward 
for his piety. They sent their message to ihu king by his 
doorkeeper. The man went in. and reluming, said that the 
king was smoking, and was unable to come out that 
instant. After a while he was again sunt in. This time he 
returned with the news that the king was besmearing oil 
on his body. The doorkeeper was sent in again, but he 
always returned with some excuse or other for the king’s 
inability to come out nnd receive them. Once Lhe man 
found die king bathing, and again taking his noontide 
meal, and the third time Liking his siesta. He never com¬ 
municated the message to the king, but only went in to 
observe whether he had leisure to come out or not. Dis¬ 
gusted with the king, the hermits left the palace, but at the 
time of departure they blessed the Gajaria tree, and con¬ 
ferred on it the boon of immortality which was originally 
intended for the king. Instantly the tree showed signs of 
vitality. Leaves and blossoms sprouted forth in every 
direction, and the people were struck with awe. The king 
came om shortly afterwards, and, being apprised of the 
news, immediately sent for the RIshis. but it was too late. 
The Rishis had vanished, and could no more be found. 

There is a comparatively small tank in the south¬ 
western part of Ram pul which deserves a passing node-. 
It is called R'-iju Hansh Chandra s Dighi, 11 is overgrown 
with trees and shrubs, which are flooded over with water for 
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a week once a year, at the time of the full moon in the 
month of Magh- Before and after that period (he tank is 
dry. 1 have as yet received no satisfactory' explanation of 
die pin; nomen on. The tank is said to have been excavated 
by Raja Uarish Chandra, probably one of the kings of the 
Pal dynasty, 

There is a mosque called Kazis Masjid, not far from 
Ita* A darns, 11 is an ord inary phi n *! ook i ng pra> er mosque, 
which was certainly constructed alter that of BfrAdsn* it 
boasts of no inscription, but lias several stone idols of Hindu 
gois and goddesses in its verandah, which the proprietors 
'nave evidently preserved as trophies of Islam. The present 
Kaii of the mosque showed me a firman of the Lmperor 
Ailing ir, granting lands for the benefit of the inslitmioii, but 
I cannot vouch for its genuineness, 

Thera are two roads, the construction of which is 
attributed to Baltala Sen. The one connects the river 
Dfealeswari on the north with the Padma on the south, the- 
other goes in a different direction from Ram pal right up to 
the Pudma. The latter is called Kacbki Dwarja. The 
roads are now overgrown with trees and shrubs* and have 
ill many places been broken up by the cultivator s plough ; 
bu; what Mill remains cb arly shows ihat they were ©nee 
spacious roads as wick ns thirty cubits, t once proposed 
to utilize the first-mentioned road in constructing one (ion 
Munshiganj to the police outpost at Rajabari. a distance of 
about twelve miles but it was found impracticable. The 
Kackki Dw.irja is named after the ttsh >>i that name. J he 
astrologers had predicted, &<■ the story funs, that Raja BallaLt 
Sin votild die oT hi lies of fish sticking into his throat. To 
avoid such an unnaiurul and painful death the king refrained 
from eating any fish except the Kacftfd, «hidi was devoid 
i i bones. He thereto n: constructed the road to the 1‘adma 
to enable fishermen to supply his table daily with the bone¬ 
less fish. 

The present state of Ram pal is most wretched. A 
strange fatality seems to have overtaken all the old cities of 
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East Subamagram, Rampal, Gour, Saptagram, and 
Ni rides in Bengal, have all met the sums; fate, Though 
on a far grander scale, Babylon and Nineveh have been 
similarly ruined. Once deserted, the old cities are aban¬ 
doned lor ever. In Europe the fate of old cities has been 
different Many of them have survived the cliange of 
dynasties and even the conquest of foreign nations. Many 
of the towns and cities of the classic lands of Italy and 
Greece arc still flourishing, and Rome itself is a splendid 
example. Ram pal is now overgrown with weeds ami 
scrubby jungle, often the refuge of wolves and tigers, ami 
everywhere there is desolation and waste. The tanks and 
takes have silted up, and where there were palaces and 
buildings there is now plantain and sugar cane. The very 
roads have been cut up and cultivated Verily, to the word 
of the Prophet, " It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it 
be dwelt in from generation to generation, but wild beasts 
of the desert shall He there, and ostriches shall fill their 
houses, and the daughters of the owl shall dwell there, and 
satyrs shall dance. these and the howlers (jackals) shall cry 
in their desolate houses, and wild hounds in their pleasant 
palaces.' 

These arc all that is worthy of note 'in Ram pa I, the 
capital ui the Sen Kings of Bengal. THe objects of interest 
ant comparatively insignificant, and any account is neces¬ 
sarily meagre, but I have tried my best to given faithful 
description, I collected the materials carefully and faith- 
fully recorded all the information available at the place, and 
if my meagre description invites the attention of able 
antiquarians, and promotes discussion and further research, 
and helps to throw some new light into the early history of 
Bengal, my labours have not been undertaken altogether 
m vam. Astrrosti Gupta, 
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Tub publication of the papers mentioned below affords a 
filling occasion for presenting to our readers a sketch of the 
history of the I-and Revenue Administration of a Bombay 
Colkctorate under British rule. The papers relate to the 
revision of the settlement under the Bombay Revenue 
Survey system introduced into Poona about thirty years 
ago and previously, in substitution for the remains of die 
old Mali mu a methods of collecting land revenue, gradually 
modified by various reforms carried into effect from the 
commencement of British management. The TAluka, or 
subdivision of Mi vat, being the last in the Collectorate in 
which a revision had to be made on the expiration of the 
first term of thirty years for which diet original settlement 
was guaranteed, a dear view can be obtained of the result 
of British land revenue administration in a whole district, 
and a good opinion formed of its success or otherw ise. 

1 o enable this to be done, it is necessary in the first 
instance to describe the stale of affairs in this respect found 
in existence when we took possession of the country on the 
final overthrow of the power of die Peshwa in iS i S. 
Materials for such a description exist in abundance in 
the reports of the early collectors, but perhaps the most 
graphic account is to be found in the Minutes of the Hon. 
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Mounts mart Elphiustone, then Governor of the Presidency 
of Bombay. He* presents the following picture: 

Sf The tpfltee of MamWdar (chief naiirfc revenue officer of a auMivmofl, 
*iiid ncjily eqiiiVilcnt to ihc TdLaildj.ii* Ln other parts of India), iasienl of 
being ctaifiHTed as n favour chi a pfifsoti of csjicrjciici: and probity, who 
could be pimblitid by rennival if Ills conduct did not ^ive aankaction, wa*J 
put up to auction nmong the Pcsbwi’s ailctidmt?,, wbo ircte enoonraged to 
hid high, and sometimes tlb^Ticcd If they showed tcLuctancn to enter on 
ibis sort of q^aifetioUt N'cxL yen the ^unt opemtioti was roicw^d, and 
the dtsttkt wdb generally traitafeiied lo n higher bidder* J he MiuuiuLtLu: 
dins continued had no time for in quiry, and mi muti-n few foibehOTjct 5 
he ler out his district at an enhanced rate lo under-farmers, who tncp&ft&I 
the operation til) it readied the Potails iiMLcU or bend men of village*!." 

Some of thv meuKtKk of collection are d inscribed as 
follows: 

“If a ryot teiuscd >-r wm tmablt to pay bit tcveroie, the Scbundy 
(revcttue-toHixiing pcom jncssctl turn its it. coniined biro in the village 
Choky (lode up} r expcneJ him to the cm, pot a heavy stone on bis head, 
and ptctreated bis eating and drinking till be paid. If tills did nut succeed, 
be tnu carried to tbc Mamlutdar, hu cuuJe wore mid, nod Itimseif tbrown 
into prison qx into irotti" 

Such, then, was the stale of affairs with which tire British 
Government had to deal in commencing their administration 
of the chief source of revenue in India. With no record of 
tltc area of their landed estates, or even of their precise 
locality, except what might be termed in a Treaty the 
Hurgtmuah of So.and-so ; with old ties between landlord or 
proprietor and tenants broken up as a result of the iniquitous 
oppression of the farmers, which obliged every man to look 
to himself alone, and dissolved all the elements of cohesion 
that may have existed among communities or coparcenary 
bodies; with lands from which the income of the State was 
derivable mortgaged or sold in large quantities to meet 
undue revenue exactions; with no field registers or rent-rolls 
to show what taxable land stdi remained, or what such land 
had paid or could be fairly made to pay ; with no knowledge 
of actual facts, and no organized establishments instructed 
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in the method of acquiring such facts, tilth cult of themselves 
to ascertain, and rendered still more difficult by the reticence 
of hereditary district and village officers interested in con¬ 
cealing them—it was the task of our early administrators to 
evolve order out of chaos, and create a land revenue system 
capable of being carried into effect from one supervising and 
responsible centre, for the mutual benefit of the governors 
and the governed. 

In his endeavours to restore order in the Poona 
Collectorate, which may lx* taken as a type of the rest 
of the Presidency, the first difficulty met with by the 
Collector, Captain Robertson, was to find respectable 
natives suited for the position of Mamiutdars over the sub¬ 
divisions that were formed as most convenient for adminis¬ 
trative purposes. A few of the better class of servants of 
the Mahratta Government were employed, mixed with others 
from Madras, who were supposed to l>e less o|ien to corrupt 
influences, and to be more methodical and regular. The 
farming system was at once abolished, and annual settle¬ 
ments were fora time made with the headmen of villages, 
the foundation of the assessment being the amount each 
viilnge had paid at a time when the people considered they 
had been wdl governed. 

Settlements were in the first instance made by the 
collector on papers prepared by the district and village 
officers, but greater detail than such papers afforded was 
found, indispensable as soon as individuals had to be dealt 
with. Gradually and by the grant of cash advances to 
asdst the people tn their cultivation, and by not unduly 
pressing fur lire payment of revenue by distraint of 
property, and bv other means, every endeavour was made 
to improve the condition of the agricultural classes As a 
consequence of these measures, and notwithstanding the 
continued fall of prices of produce that took place about 
this time, an increase of about So.ooo Ligh&s (the area of 
the bighi varied in different parts of the country) in culti¬ 
vation, and Rs. So,ooo in revenue, was brought about in 
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two years. The continued fall in the price of grain, how¬ 
ever, caused a good deal of local distress and discontent, 
and, the monsoon of 1823-24 proving a failure, the 
revenue, which had been Rs. 10.37.SS 0 ' rt the previous 
year, fell to Rs, 7.30,910. The nest year. 1824-25, was 
even worse, the rain having almost entirely failed. Little 
drinking water even was left, and cattle deed in large 
numbers, causing many people to desert the country. 
The re venue in 1825 2O fell to Rs. 6.o$,6oo, and in 
the two following years rose to only Rs. 9,001650 and 
Rs, 12,55,620, whereas in 1S21 it had been as high 
as Rs. 13.51,422, It was equally dear dial no thorough 
reform could be curried out except by means of a de¬ 
tailed survey and measurement of lands. 111 1825 Mr. 
Pringle, one of the assistants to the collector of Poona, 
was nominated for the purpose. This gentleman, having 
accordingly completed the measurement of the subdivisions 
of Sivner {Jusmar). Pab.il, and ImUpur. in tSaS, reported 
on the subject to the following effect. The principle of u 
share in the gross produce* 1 of the soil, to be levied by the 
State, laid down both in the Institutes of llanu and the 
Hidaya. was carried out by Ac bar's Minister, Todar Mull, 
in Hindustan (r 560-1600), and by Malek Ambar in the 
Deccan (1600-1626), and it was also that adopted to the 
ceiled districts of Madras by Sir T. Munro, who was of 
opinion that the exaction of one-third the gross produce 
by Government would be sufficiently modemte to enable 
every’ landholder to derive a rent from the land lie culti¬ 
vated. 

The opinions of the ryots themselves on such points 
were or little use, but the information drawn from them by the 
address of the assessors was very profitable. M r. Pringle's 
method of classification was to arrange the soils in classes 
varying with the soil in each village, there being seldom 
more than nine classes in dry-crop, and three or four in 
garden and rice lands. When there were more than one 
class in a field, the average was taken. This was done by 
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the advice and with the assistance of the ryots, whose local 
knowledge made than the best judges of the capabilities of 
the soils, while the assessor availed himself of the oppo¬ 
site interests of the holders and of his experience in other 
villages to guard against unfairness or inequality. The 
classification being completed, the assessor proceeded to 
observe and record accurately the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of each class. Then he determined, upon the 
evidence of the most experienced and intelligent ryots, the 
nature of the crops usually grown in each class, the most 
approved course of rotation, tlw average amount of 
produce in ordinary years, and the several items of ex¬ 
penditure Incurred, according to the usual system of 
cultivation adopted by ryots in middling circumstances, 
from the lime of ploughing to that of selling the produce. 
In tracing the details of these, no circumstance, however 
trivial, likely to contribute to the accuracy of the result was 
omitted. The evidence as to produce was verified by 
actual experiments on crops in different classes of soil, 
and by comparison with similar experiments in other 
villages. 

This grain produce was converted into money at the 
average of twenty years' prices taken from grain-dealers* 
Looks, either in the village or in the nearest market, 
and if the latter were at any considerable distance an 
allowance was made for cost of transport, In fixing 
these averages care was taken to procure them for all 
illages for the same yeans and months, and to see that the 
same weights and measures were used- In computing the 
expense of cultivation the number of buttocks required for 
a plough in each description of soil in a given quantity of 
[and was ascertained by an estimate of their daily work, 
and the annual charge per acre on this account was calcu¬ 
lated with reference to the cost of their food, their ordinary 
purchase price in the neighbouring markets, and a fair 
interest on inch cost, the number of years for which they 
generally lasted, and insurance against casualties. The 
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cost of manual labour per aero was in like manner deter¬ 
mined by the number of hands required to cultivate a 
given quantity of land, and their wages at the current 
village rates in cases where hired labourers had to be 
employed. 

The cost of seed and manure, of implements, fees 
to artificers and village officers, sacrifices and. offerings, and. 
every item of labour or stock that could possibly form a 
charge on the produce before it was taken to market, wills 
interest at the rate customary on tolerable security on 
all advances on which a return was not immediate, were 
all calculated, and a fair allowance made for insurance 
in all cases of risk. These particulars, with the authority 
for them, were recorded for every description oi soil, 
and the difference between the money value of the 
gross produce and the expense of cultivation thus esti¬ 
mated formed in each case the standard by which its 
power of paying assessment might be brought into 
comparison with that of any other description in any 
other part of the country. The relative values oi soils 
being thus fixed, the next process, that of fixing the 
positive assessment on each kind of soil, was determined by 
ihn amount of past collections, the area according to local 
measures being converted into acres where accounts had 
been regularly kept, and, where not, by an approximate 
estimate. For this purpose it was assumed that preference 
in cultivation is generally given to the best classes of soils, 
and the average number of bigkas per acre in each doss 
having been ascertained by the survey, the number of 
bighas recorded as cultivated in cadi year was converted 
into acres in that proportion, commencing with the highest 
rb cc and descending successively through the others until 
the whole recorded area was accounted for, AQ cesses 
and fees, except those of village servants already allowed 
for in the calculation of expenditure, were Included in the 
assessment. No allowance was mark for remissions gn 
account of individual poverty, and detached cases of lands 
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held on leases on favourable terras were not taken into 
account 

The area and assessment having been ascertained, the 
quality of the land had to be considered, a matter that had 
been overlooked in former surveys. The assessors having 
completed their part of the business, their work came 
tinder the inspection of the head assessor, who com¬ 
pared that of each with that of other assessors else¬ 
where. The dassi ficnuoti was inspected, and complaints 
front the ryots heard. The estimates of the assessors 
were closely scrutinized, all particulars recorded, and 
apparent inaccuracies or errors traced to their sources. 
If satisfactory, the work was then confirmed by the head 
assessor, who, when the returns of all had been compared, 
combined them, ami generalized for the purpose of equal¬ 
izing the rates of assessment in different villages. These 
were generally found to be very unequal, because calcu¬ 
lated independently in each village from past payments, 
which were liable to be affected by a variety of accidents. 
The head assessor thus performed for a whole district 
what the assessors had done for separate villages. He 
distributed among these, according to the proportion of 
their net produce, the total average amount realized from 
the whole. This was effected by calculating the value of net 
produce and assessment of all lands m the district at the 
rates fixed by the assessors for the separate villages, when 
the former of these sums divided by the latter would give 
thv average proportion of the assessment to the net pro¬ 
duce in the whole district. This, being applied to each 
class of bud in every village, determined the accurate rate 
of assessment for that class with reference to the rest of the 
bnd in the same district and the payments of the whole in 
past times. All this was revised carefully, in similar detail, 
ut Mr, PHngle's ortbti, The general principles that had 
bc«.::t followed were inquired into ; the information collected 
was compared with focu, observed and recorded elsewhere 
umW similar circumstances. The value of the evidence. 
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authenticity of accounts, and reasons for the several opera¬ 
tions were weighed and considered ; the complaints of 
ryots were heard and investigated, and errors discovered 
in the course of the inquiry corrected. The propor¬ 
tion of the mte of assessment to the net produce was 
then compared with that in other districts, the opinions 
of hereditary officers and others invited, and on a con¬ 
sideration of all the circumstances die rates of assessment 
proposed by the head assessor were revised, or confirmed, 
or lowered. In such cases increases or decreases were made 
by means of a percentage on all the rates. Mr. Pringle 
admitted that the prosecution of the settlement on this 
basis would involve a degree of detail that would seriously 
impede its progress, but he was satisfied that no step could 
be abridged without sacrificing a proportionate degree of 
accuracy. 

The system followed by Mr. Pringle has been explained 
in full detail in his own words, lest there should be any doubt 
as to the description, as Mr. Pringle is still alive, and it 
would Otherwise be hard to apply to it the term of utter 
impracticability which the exigencies oF history necessitate. 
The theory that assessment can be more correctly based on 
the net than on the gross produce of land is, of course, true, 
as the cost of raising an equal amount of produce on lands ot 
various qualities and differently situated must vary consider¬ 
ably ; but it is difficult to imagine how anything but a 
reliance on the magic power of figures could have led an 
able man to conceive that he could evolve a system that 
would establish the true relative values of lands to each 
other out of returns of their actual out-tum supplied by 
interested parties, however much checked by experiments 
on crops and in other ways, put together for calculation by 
. non - agriculturists. The result, as will be seen hereafter, 
was that the whole of the operations were pronounced 
untrustworthy, and the measurements even, as well as 
the assessments founded on them, were in most cases 
cancelled. 
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Flit 1 first subdivisions sett I ed on the principles pro* 
posed by Mr* Pringle were Sivner {now' Junnar) and 
Pibal. I n the western valley { kkor ) of Madh the mliabi- 
Lmts were chiefly Kolis, people always ready on trifling 
pretests to revert to llieir old habit* of plundering. As 
die adoption of new rues according to die proportion 
given above would have more than doubled the us^ess* 
ments of these people, it was thought advisable, although 
die ■ [utility of the soil would have justified the increase, to 
make a reduction of 30 per cent, in the rates. In the two 
subdivisions us a whole the total assessment fixed by the 
head assessor on the basis of former payments was 
Rs, 4,79,804, This wus reduced on general considera¬ 
tions to R$. 4,13,752, Ixdag in the proportion of 54 03,135 
of the estimated net produce. This assessment exceeded 
the 1 tank lid, or total ol Malck Amhars settlement, by 

5 S .* 13 °> but was Rs, 61,190 below the average of past 
collections. The next subdivision settled was fndiipur. 
It had at the commencement of British rule been placed 
under the collector of Ahmadnagar, and its settlement 
made, as in Junnar and Pibal, by imposing the full 
4 * tnakhri, as shown in the revenue records. This was, 
however, to be reached only by gradual enhancements. 
For three years, as the rates were moderate, prices high, 
■mil crops good, Indapur flourished, but from a fait of 
prices in 1833-33, ami the almost complete failure of the 
mins in 1823-24, the condition of the [x:ople was greatly 
impoverished. In 1826 the collector of Poona, to which 
district It had been transferred, tried to restore the country 
by granting village leases for five years at rentals increasing 
to ?5 ptr cent, beyond Malek Ambaris "tankhi.” Many 
cf the villages refused these moderate terms, and those 
w ho accepted them failed in their engagements in 1826-27. 
As tins plan had failed, the land was let out on 11 Uktj,” or 
shon terms, as people were willing to accept them. Mr, 
Rnnglc found the country in a wretched, halbdeserted 
state. The materials on which to base a revision were 
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very scanty. Many of the ryots had left, and of those 
who were present many were merely '* upri M or casual 
cultivators who took no interest in the proceedings. Tile 
proportion of past collections to net produce fixed by the 
head assessor was 25 per cent This tow rate was trac;:- 
abl to the accounts procurable, ail relating to the fat*: 
unfavcurable years, including several in which land had 
been Set out on low rentals. Sufficient allowance did not 
appear to have been made for the uncertainty of the rain¬ 
fall in tins tract of country, but even taking this into 
consideration, Mr. Pringle thought it right to raise the 
Head assessors proposed settlement by 123 per cent., 
making the Government demand up to about per 
cent of the estimated net. produce. Due allowance being 
made for the precarious rainfall, this would probably be 
equal to 45 percent, ur 9 per cent, less than the proportion 
fixed in Junnar and PibaL All but one village seemed 
satisfied with the settlement, and in this one, after actual 
inspection, the head assessor's rales were confirmed, His 
total assessment, which came to Its *i" 5,320. was raised 
to Rs. 1,97,23’, and with the assessment art wdls of 
Rs. 4,130 came to Rs, 2,01,362. This was Rs. 59,^69 
more than the " tankhaRs. ,*0,495 leas than the Mahmtta 
total assessment (karttflf), and Rs. 20.6S4 in excess of 
average past collections. It Included alienated as well as 
Government lamb On the latter alone the assessment was 
increased by 76J per cent., but this was not considered of 
any importance when the low rates at which the land had 
been Jet at the time of the settlement were taken into 
account Great changes In the assessments on individual 
holdings and villages no doubt took place, owing to the 
irregularity of former assessments; but Mr, Pringle was 
of opinion that even Mirasdars (hereditary cultivators) had 
no right to complain of an increase, as no title to exemp¬ 
tion was conveyed to them either in the public records or 
by old title-deeds. They were, indeed, generally assessed 
more highly than other tenants under native rule, whereas 
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in j titular and Pabal their payments were, on the whole, 
reduced by about 25 percent. 

fn addition to Junnar, Pabal. and Indapur, Mr. Pringle's 
settlements were introduced into die subdivisions of BJiim- 
chndt, Pununlhar, and Khed between iSag and 1831, and 
Into those of Ha veil, MAval, and Mohol (now in Sholupnr) 
in 1830-31, but in practice the rates were never actually 
enforced. The nominal increases of assessment were in 
Bhimthadj 13* per cent., and in Furandhar jjf, whilst in 
Khed the new rates caused a reduction of 27] per cent. 
Owing to the failure of rain in 1829 *30, large remissions of 
revenue had to be given, and balances tine were allowed to 
remain outstanding. In iSjo and 1831 there were again; 
failures of rain, and, it being evident that his rates could 
not be collected, Mr. Pringle in the latter year himself pro¬ 
posed that they should be lowered by a third. The Revenue 
Commissioner, on the matter being referred to him by 
Government, gave in opinion that a mere reduction of 
rates would be insufficient. There were strong grounds 
for doubting the accuracy of the measurements, as wdl 
the other operations of Mr. Pringle’s settlement, owing to 
suspicions of the dishonesty of his subordinates, whom the 
intricacy of his inquiries had prevented him from efficiently 
superintending, and the Revenue Commissioner suggested 
dial a special Inquiry .should be made into the whole matter. 
The collector reported that the work was so full of inac¬ 
curacies and frauds that it could not safely be made the basis 
of fresh assessments. Numerous cases of fraud were in fact 
discovered, ami some of Mr. Pringle’s subordinates were 
convicted on criminal charges and punished. A special 
officer was appointed to make the detailed inquiry suggested 
by the Revenue Commissioner, and, in the end, Govern¬ 
ment reluctantly came to the conclusion that the whole of 
Mr. Pringle's survey and assessment must be set aside. 
Being satisfied that these could not be made the basis of 
any revision, they directed that the whole operation should 
be commenced .6 runv. This was the commencement of 
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tht flow wtJJ-known Bombay Revenue Survey anti Assess* 
ment. It was In the first instance decided that under the 
general superintendence and direction of the Revenue Com¬ 
missioner. the work in each TjUttkaor subdivision should be 
carried out by the collector or his assistant in charge of it, 
aided by an engineer or other competent military officer, 
Various officers were appointed, the chief of whom were 
Mr. H. E. Goldsmith of the Civil Service, and Lieutenant 
(afterwards Sir George) Wingate, who were to survey the 
stibdivisions of Mohol and Mad ha in the Shulapur Collec- 
torate ; Inddpurwas to bv surveyed under Lieutenant Nash 
on the same system as that adopted in Mohol and Midha . 
Bhimthadi, Purandhar, Khed, MAvaJ, Junnar, PAbal Haveli, 
with Bars! and Sholipur, in the Sholapur Collect orate, were 
all to be undertaken by different officers on a uniform system. 
Two important revenue reforms were introduced about this 
time—one the appointment of Mahalkaris In charge of 
portions of subdivisions, to relieve the Mamhiidars whose 
charges were too large for them to superintend properly : 
and the other, the abolition of transit duties which the col¬ 


lector, Lieutenant Wingate, and other authorities, believed 
to be one of the chief causes of the ryots' poverty. 

The frauds and oppression exercised by village and 
inferior Government officers under Mr. Pringles system 
having been put a stop to, Inddpurhad somewhat recovered, 
and it was under rather more favourable circumstances that 
Messrs. GoUsmid and Wingate introduced their new- settle¬ 
ment tn tSj~ into the petty division of Kalas in that sub¬ 
division. Mr Pringles measurements were adopted in ail 
villages in which, on examination, the error proved to be 
less than to per cent, but, in all cases in which it was 
greater, the whole village was remeasured. The whole of 
the old classification of soils was rejected. The soils were 
then arranged in three groups—black, red. and yellow— 
according to their colour, each group containing thVee sub¬ 
divisions. The nine grades were valued relatively according 
to the fallowing scale: * 
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intrinsic quality alone, by digging in several places in each 
held to ascertain the depth of earth, and assigning a lower 
value for shallowness and for such other visible faults, as an 
excessive quantity of stones, sand, Bme, &c., too sloping a 
surface, or want of natural drainage Ollier points, such as 
distance of fields from the village site, or water for drinking, 
were not to affect the soil class ideation, and were merely to 
be noted as affecting the value of the field for the considera¬ 
tion of the assessing officer. Where the soil in any field 
caino under several classes, the area under each was to be 
estimated and an average struck. In the classification of 
garden lands under wells, it was found impossible to esti¬ 
mate the comparative value ot the lands without ascertain¬ 
ing the quantity and permanency of the supply of water in 
the wells. It was then attempted to divide die land into 
classes, but the operation was found to be so complex, from 
its depending on so many different circumstances, that the 
attempt was abandoned, and an assessment was fixed on 
each garden. Each well had a nominal number of acres 
assigned to it, assessed at two rupees each. The highest 
assessment, inclusive of the dry-crop rate, placed on the land 
watered by one water-bag was Rs. to, The assessment 
was on the entire garden, and the determination of the 
different shares to be paid by the partners in it was left to 
lb* people themselves, so .is to prevent the interference of 
native officials. 

At this early stage of the survey operations the system 
t«j dividing each tract of country into groups of villages for 
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maximum rates of assessment according to climate aud 
market facilities does not appear to have been adopted 
The maximum rate for the ist black soil in the subdivision 
Tras fixed at 300 teas, or j of a rupee, and inferior lauds 
were assessed according to the pro^rtion in reas given 
above. The general result of the revision in the 73A 
villages first settled was to reduce the rental from Rs, 99,030 
in 1836-37 to Rs. 7-.790 in 1837—3$, or 36 per cent. 

In 1838-39 the survey settlement was introduced into 
the Kurkumb petty division of Bhimthndi, which was con¬ 
tiguous to Indipur. Tliis petty division was similar in 
climate and other respects 10 Inddpur, but the Pimpalgaon 
portion in the west had a much more abundant and certain 
rainfall Kurkumb was in a very depressed condition from 
the ravages of cholera and other causes. More than half 
the arable land was waste, the villages were ruined, con* 
stant remissions of the Government demands were required, 
and outstanding balances had accumulated. The circum¬ 
stances being very’ similar to those of Indipur in all respects 
save that of nearness to the market of Poona, the same 
rates as in the latter were adopted, with an addition of to 
per cent, on the latter account In 1S40 the collector re¬ 
ported that where the new settlement had been introduced 
nearly all the land had been taken up, there being in Kur- 
ktimb an increase of 14.837 acres in the cultivated area. In 
1839-40 the larger division of Bhimthadi, Pimpalgaon, was 
revised. This had gone through the same trials as Kur¬ 
kumb, and the people were but little better off than those 
in the latter. On the other hand, the rainfall was better, 
and enabled bajri. a higher-priced grain than jo war i, to 
be produced. It had also the advantage of being nearer to 
good markets titan Inddpur. Accordingly, the maximum 
dry-crop rate was fixed at 15 annas in pbee of 12, an in¬ 
crease of 25 per ceaL, which gave an average rate of 
yas. tops, the acre. This was raised between 5 and 6 
per cent, by Lieutenant Wingate. The average in Inddpur 
had been 50s. upland in Karkumb 6as. 6p& In 1841 
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the result of the settlement in Ituldptir was favourably 
reported on—the Government revenue had increased, re¬ 
missions fallen, and the condition gf the people had per¬ 
ceptibly improved in consequence of the new rates. The 
use of earn in place of pack-bullocks had also become much 
more genera!. A comparison between the average area 
under cultivation in the two subdivisions, Inditpur and 
Bhimthadi, in the last year of ^frv Pringk’s settlement and 
the years 1840-41 and 1841-42 showed as follows : 

1640-41 iS-ji-.fs 

Indapur 1,40,387 **■ s, =3,170 — 3 ,*$, 1+4 

BhmuHatli .... 86,036 ... t , y ,595 1^7,584 

The spread of tillage had, in fact, been so rapid 
that the cultivation was superficial, and this was also shown 
by the stock of cattle in the district not keeping pace 
with ihe Increased area under the plough. In revising 
in fSjf> the survey reports on which the new system 
was sanctioned, Government approved of ng attempt 
having been made to show what proportion of product 
it wus proposed to take as revenue. The great principle 
!n be observed was to fix the assessment so low that 
while it gave the Statu its feir dues, ft should not encroach 
■' 71 just share ol produce which the agricultural class;.* 

should receive. The assessment on gardens was really a 
w ell tax. but the area under irrigation was so small that it 
was not of much importance. The principle r>r a higher 
3 ,-sessment " n such lands might be admitted as correct, but 
st was doubtful whether it would not be advisable to suspend 
■*"* operation of the principle in order locncoutage thesink- 
:ng of new Wells and the preservation of old ones—objects.of 
vital importance in such a district as Inddpnr. where the 
rainfall was so uncertain The country being pronounced 
by the local officers well able to bear the proposed rates, 
however. Government would not interfere to make nnv 
change, but -vs (he standard of future prices was uncertain, 
and tins was a first experiment, would only guarantee the 
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r^tes for ten years from 1836-59 ; they, however, declared 
iiicii intention to continue the settlement for a further period 
h the beneficial effects expected from it were found to have 
result'.-'.I 1 he rates had not been fixed on such decisive 

and perfect principles as to justify Government in limiting 
their demand to them under every change of circumstances 
10 which the country could by any possibility be liable. 
Events have fully justified these pregnant words, lor while 
the value of agricultural produce lias on an average more 
than doubled, the introduction of railways and the opening 
up of the country by the construction of roads must tend to 
keep up liie general standard of prices: the rise of some 
and the fall of other markets has, moreover, considerably 
changed, and still continues to change, the relative values 
of land in different parts of the country in such a manner as 
to necessitate the readjustment of the tax upon it. In addh 
non to this, the tall in the value of silver and in the rates of 
exchange, coupled with the great development of the trade 
in Indian wheat, constitutes a circumstance bearing on the 
assessment of the land of ihe ultimate effect of which we 
have even yet no firm basis for forming a reliable judgment. 
The rams were subsequently guaranteed for thirty in place 
of ten years. 

In 1841 an order was issued by Government, on a 
proposal by the Revenue Commissioner, with regard to 
■■ Daferan/’ or hilMand cultivated with the bill-hook 
tl.ai twelve annas per “koittT mighi be levied in the Ivhid. 
Mdva! r and Sivner (Junnar) subdivision?, care being taken 
that the system should fee confined to such lands as were 
ml capaWe of continuous cultivation, and could therefore 
not be included in ry ots' permanent holdings or brought 
under the field settlement of the survey. All land capable 
of continuous cultivation was to be regularly assessed. 1 n 
Haveli. Pumndhor, and Pabal the practice appears to have 
been to levy an assessment of six annas a '* bigha " on 
annual inspection estimates of the area cultivated—w practice 
ut course open to much abuse. 
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I« 1 R.j« (2 settlements were introduced into the Prfbiiland 
I faveit subdivisions, With regard to the former Licitt Wia- 
gatc reported that although the people were belter off than in 
the rest of the Deccan, arul many MtrAsdars(hereditary ctiU 
clratora) were still in existence, tlie country was far from 
prosperous. The villages were neglected, and the area of 
cultivation stationin' nt about T ,05,000 acres, about otic*third 
of the arable land being still waste. Out of Mr. Pringle’s dry- 
cnip assessment of Rs 1,55,000 there had been collected 
during the twelve years (rSin to 1841) for which it had 
been in force; an average of only Rs. 72,000. In the first 
three years of British rule the col lections had been very 
heavy* averaging Hi 1,60,000; in the fourth year they fell 
to Rs. 1,08.000, and thenceforward they had grown less 
and less. The early collectors had drained the country 
of its agricultural wealth, and caused the distress and 
poverty into which the ryots had been plunged. Remissions 
and outstanding balances hud been heavier during the 
twelve years of Mr. Pringle’s settlement than in the previous 
nine years of British rule. The riinfiH was fairly uniform, 
except in :t few nf the Eastern villages farthest from the 
Srtbyadri range, anti about equal to that in Pitnpalgaon. 

1 here wws a good deal of garden land, both channel and 
well-watered (pgtnsthal and Mr-ttmhnI), In the Ausari 
portion of the Subdivision. Out of 5.900 acres. J.000 
were under wells, 950 under channels, and 1,150 tinder 
the two combined, but land irrigated from wells had 
hitherto not paid extra rates. it was now proposed to 
ai'ply to these lands the system adopted in the Eastern 
districts, and to levy from one to three rupees per acre 
, beyond the dry-crop rates, an exception being made in the 
cait of o«. village which had almost a i*reiinbil supply 
of water from a dam throw n across the Mina river. Mr, 
Pringle's, measurements proved t" be fairly correct, and 
were adopted. The pnij.s ir.als for dryntrop maximum rales 
wtre variotr*, tho^e suggested by LteoL Robertson being 
33 per cttiL above those of I mhipur, those by Capt. Land on, 
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the assistant superintendent 68*3 pier cent, higher, and 
those by Lieut. Wingpe ro per cent, below the latter, or 
58 'J above those of Indjpur. I he last of these were 
approved by Government, ami would raise the assessment 
by about Rs. :o.<XO, or 26 per cent, above the average 
collections of the previous twelve years if all the arable land 
was brought into cultivation. The settlement included Lite 
Ansari, or northern portion of the subdivision, consisting 
of 34 villages. The measurement* in some of these 
villages were found to vary from 17 to 52 percent, in excess 
of dm real area, and such villages were entirely remeasured; 
in those where the variation was under 10 per cent, the 
measurements wore adopted. As this [ortion was nearer 
the hills, the rainfall was more pertain than in the East, and 
the difference between the richer and poorer soils less 
marked than in the latter pare of the country. The rainfall 
in iv few villages in the North-West which were surrounded 
by htlk was specially large and certain. In 1820 the 
revenue had been Rs 80,200. but by 182S it had fallen to 
Rs. 44.870; under Mr. lYingVs settlement it fdl in 1836 
to Rs, 35,270, and since then bad fluctuated between 
^ and Rs. 4 '-,coo. or less than one-halt of what it 

had yielded in tSro. Out at 75.177 acres. 35.970 were culti¬ 
vated, and 19,207 waste. It was, thus evident that there 
wms great need far reform in the assessment. 

I he Ha veil subdivision, was reassessed in 1841. Being 
situated u> the west of Bhtmthadi, its rainfall was mure 
certain dian that of tV latter Near Footia the grazing 1 
land was very valuable, and a.- there wiu a b r g c demand 
fur grass, grain, vegetables, and fruit in the city, the prices 
of agricultural produce were from 20 to 25 per cent, higher 
than in Bbimihadi As the red soils in the east of dm sub- 
division approached more nearly 10 the black, and became 
more suited for tli- raising of wheat and grain, a change w as 
made in the classtItcatlnn -^Ie, and the former had four 
instead of three classes given to them. From this time 
forward tht distinctive names given in the scale to noils 0 f 
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different colours were done away with, and class incat km 
proceeded entirely according to the nitre classes laid down 
in “annas," from sixteen, fourteen, and so on down to 
two annas. In the first twelve years of British rule the 
average nominal rental of Havel i had been Rs. t,25,000, 
and m the last ten Rs. 1,07,760 ; in the former the collec¬ 
tions had averaged Rs 74,000, and in the latter only 
Rs. 58*000. Some improvement had been brought about 
by the grant of low leases with gradually increasing rentals, 
but notwithstanding these concessions, the subdivision was 
suffering from a high nominal assessment* with constant 
remissions and outstanding balances. In the ten years 
subsequent to Mr. Pringle’s settlement these hod slightly 
increased, and the revenue considerably diminished, as 
shown above. The maximum dry-crop rate now proposes! 
was 550 rests, which* as compared with the 500 reas of 
lndapur, gave an increase of over 85 per. cent. 

For rice land, of which the area was small, an extra assess¬ 
ment of Rs. 5 an aero beyond the dry-crop rate was proposed, 
and for garden land, as in Bhimthadi. rates varying from one 
to three rupees extra. The general result was estimated to 
give a rental of Rs. >2,000 on dry-crop, and Rs. 5,000 on 
garden and rice land, or a total of Rs. 77.000. Adding to 
this Rs. 15.000 on account of fees to village officers, Arc., 
the total came to Rs. 92,000, or Rs. 9,000 beyond the 
average collections for ten years. In sanctioning these 
proposals Government directed that in neither Bhimthadi 
nor Haveli was any land to be assigned for free pasturage, 
but that die right to graze cattle on waste lands was to be 
sold field by field. This measure, apparently harsh when 
it is considered that the ryots had from time immemorial 
been in the habit of grazing their caul-: in the village lands 
without payment, was In reality calculated to benefit them 
greatly by obliging them to get rid of the numbers of use* 
less, wretched beasts that deprived the real agricultural 
cattle of much gf the fodder that would otherwise have 
gone for their support, to the benefit of the country. J t 
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will It seen hereafter thru such was the real effect of the 
contraction of the grazing area, brought about be the great 
demand for arable land that arose under the survey settle* 
merits. In this settlement the principle of grouping 
villages for maximum dry-crop rates, varying according to 
distance from markets, was for the first time adopted. In 
giving sanction to an increase of 0 per cent, in the maxi¬ 
mum rates of villages In the neighbourhood of Poona, and 
a decrease of 5 per cent in those more distant. Government 
cautiously directed that the adoption of the measure should 
be considered experimental, on account of the supposed 
difficulty of the operation. It will be seen hereafter that 
the principle has been adopted in all settlements subsequent 
to that time. 

In 1S41 a report ort the survey system, comparing it 
with those in the North West Provinces and Madras, pre¬ 
pared by Mr. Goldsmid and Lieut* Wingate, was submitted 
to Government, From this the following useful arguments 
and information may be gathered. It maintained that ail 
the most important parts of the system in the North-West 
Provinces had been adopted in Bombay, and only those 
omitted which from local considerations had been found 
impracticable. The Court of Directors had raised the 
objection, that too much was left to the discretion of indi¬ 
vidual officers in Bombay, and no fixed system had been 
bud down as to the mode of settlement. However much 
this might have been the case at first, that state of things no 
longer existed, as definite rules and precise methods of pro¬ 
cedure had been laid down. As there was seldom any 
necessity for boundary surveys, as in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, the >cientlfic survey of boundaries and areas of 
every village, which only served topographical and geo¬ 
graphical purposes, had been dispensed with, it was not 
required for revenue purposes, and it would add enor¬ 
mously to the expense to make it in addition to the held 
measurements, none of the cost of which it would save. 
The objection of the Government of India to the same 
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office supervising measurement and classification, of soils 
as well as assessment, on the ground of their supposed 
tendency to ux the revenue demands too much on uncertain 
and specula live data, and consequently to ovtr-assess, had 
bevn disproved in practice, as the Revenue Officers objected 
to thv asses amen is being, if anything, too low. 

It was indispensable that die mechanical portion of the 
survey operation5 should be under the general control of the 
settling officer; the result of the contrary system had been 
shown in the uselessness for revenue purposes of what had 
been intended for a revenue survey in Gu.rerdt aixiut iS:o. 
In the North-West Provinces die actual measurements on 
which the settlement dejtendcd were made subsidiarily 
by establishments under the revenue officers themselves. 
The objections were really applicable to Sir T. Munro s 
IVl-i itss system, and not to that oi the Deccan. At the 
point where Lbe duties of a settlement officer in the North- 
West commenced, a mass of iniormation had already been 
collected by the Jtombay survey officers in much greater 
deuil titan the former got together for their settlements; 
the^e details wee, however, not so minute as to lead 
Government to doubt the accuracy of the work, n* 
had been the ease in Mr, Pringles survey. They were 
only carried out with regard to measurement and classi¬ 
fication of soils, where (bey were absolutely necessary as a 
check on subordinates. The assessment was not based 
on speculative or uncertain data, but on the same documents 
as in die North-West, such as accounts of past realiza¬ 
tions oi revenue. &c. All reports on such matters were 
i or warded to Government through die collectors and 
Revenue Commissioner, who had dms the opportunity of 
testing their accuracy by means of their own local knowledge 
and experience. One principal test was the contentment of 
thr ryots, which was amply proved by their struggling for 
l.ttni that they could not even cultivate for several seasons, 
merely to secure the right of occupancy for themselves, thus 

pro, ing that Lind had acquired a value it had not possessed 
licfore the settlement 
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No estates were in any way created or disturbed in 
Bombay. Villages with known boundaries were taken as 
they stood. An accurate record was made of the extent, 
position, and capability of each fietd or number! and 
although there was no scientific definition of boundaries of 
villages, the maps showed the relative positions of (kids, 
roads, rivers, village sties, &c„ sufficiently for all practical 
purposes. These maps were much superior to the Khusreh 
maps of the North-West. No portion of different estates 
being included in the same field (survey number), any 
appointment of the rent or land tax was unnecessary, and 
the system admitted of the freest transfer of property 
either by judicial process or private agreement. Any 
extension of cultivation in Madras without a corresponding 
increase of payment was interdicted, as in Bombay, but so 
far from this acting as a check c>n cultivation in the latter, 
the fear was always lest cultivation should be extended too 
rapidly and beyond the means of the people to keep up. 

The Bombay chain and cross-start* measurements t >f fields 
were clieckcd by measurements with the theodolite by 
Europeans, and the average amount of error discovered in 
the former was under ’ per cent,, whereas in Madras the 
survey, unchecked by any scientific operations, was left to 
the honesty of the measurers. In describing Sir T. 
NE m tiro's system of classification of soils and assessment the 
Board of Revenue remarked that if made with tolerable 
accuracy it would suffice for the purposes of assessment 
where the property in the soil was vested in the State and 
not in individuals, but would be insufficient where proprietary 
rights were acknowledged and a title to charge rents was 
never claimed by Government, The Board had arrived at 
a mistaken conclusion on this important [mint. The pro¬ 
prietary right in land could only be destroyed by the 
imposition of an assessment so heavy as to absorb the 
whole of die runt. As long as the assessment fell short of 
the rent, a value was given to land equal to the difference 
between the two. which enabled the holder to sell the land. 
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It was immaterial to inquire whether Sir T. Munro <lis- 
rtgsrded the rights of actual occupiers, but in Bombay, at 
all events, all existing rights were clearly recorded, so that 
the proprietor could do as he liked with his land. The 
Board stated that Sir l. Monro's classification had been 
vitiated by fraud, and was so minute that even honest men 
could not carry it out successfully. This was avoided in 
Bomba3 by the land being divided Jrom the: commencement 
into certain classes according to its estimated value. The 
(3O1S had a practical knowledge of the relative values of 
land, and such knowledge was easily acquired by native 
agency, whose operations wen: superintended by European 
officers, Each field was dug inter in several places to as¬ 
certain the different qualities of it, the quantities of the 
varieties being then estimated so as to arrive at an average 
valuation. This was constantly tested by European officers 
in order to secure uniformity of classification. Such 
accuracy had been attained to m estimating the quantity 
under each description of soil that the error discovered 
seldom came to more than the difference between the 
values of two contiguous classes, a difference which was 
inconsiderable. The great test of accuracy in this respect 
was that of land being taken up after the settlement, and 
this hail been found to be universally the cas e. The 
Bombay method ot assessment was essentially the same as 
in tile North-West Provinces. According to the Board's 
orders the condition of the agricultural classes, the state of 
particular villages, the amount of revenue real bed, the 
prices of produce, and similar considerations as compared 
with the circumstances of previous years, should afford the 
chief grounds lor determining whether the rental should be 
increased or lowered. This was precise!)' the Bombay 
system. In the North-West Provinces further modifica¬ 
tions were permitted in the assessment of particular estates 
in order to accommodate present anil previous settlements 
and appeared 10 have been considered necessary in con¬ 
sequence ol m.irk-:-] differences in the industry and agricul- 
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turat skill of the various proprietor* and communities. 
The Board regretted the necessity lor such modi notions, 
and had endeavoured to equalise the Government demands 
as far as possible. In Bombay there were no such marked 
differences, and such modifications were happily unneces¬ 
sary. It may be remarked here, at passant, that nothing 
was known of the Province of Gurerat to the writer* of 
this report, in some parts of which modifications of this 
description were considered necessary by some revenue 
authorities, and have been adopted, X0 theoretical pro¬ 
portion of the true rent of different lands to be taken by 
Government had been assumed in Bombay, as it was 
found Impossible to fix what the rent was. The abstract 
justice, however, of limiting the State demand to from 60 
to So per cent, of the true runt, as laid down by the Board, 
was admitted. The grant of leases {kaut) was unnecessary 
to bring waste lands into cultivation under the Bombay 
settlements, us cultivation was already extending without 
any adventitious encouragement: the cause of its not 
extending in Madras was that the waste land was over- 
assessed. The Madras annual settlements were essentially 
the same as in Bombay, the complexity and detail obser¬ 
vable in the former being due to over-assessment and the 
w ant of any uniform and simple System of accounts. The 
tours of Jlandutdars to take engagements from ryots for 
the cultivation of the season were unnecessary and pre¬ 
judicial, It was sufficient for Government to know* what 
lands were in cultivation, and this could be ascertained by 
an annual inspection by the village officers, as in the 
Deccan, where only six or seven cases of concealed culti¬ 
vation had been discovered. The survey maps would in 
future prevent one piece of land being wrongly recorded as 
held in place of another, and the accounts of individual 
ryots combined for the whole of a subdivision would give 
sufficient data for the annual settlement. 

Six causes for the variation in the annual amounts of 
revenue in Madras were given by the Board. Of these 
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only two were to be found in Bombay, viz., increase or 
decr&isc of cultivation, and remissions on account of failure 
of crops or poverty of cultivators. The former was un¬ 
avoidable, as the ryots were at liberty to expand or contract 
their holdings, and the latter, though inseparable from all 
systems, was at a minimum in that of Bombay. Balances 
outstanding under this were inconsiderable, and land had 
acquired a saleable value. The use of informers, as in 
Madras, was unndvisable. as it tended to demoralize the 
people. Fluctuating demands also gave opjjort uni ties for 
peculation, which did not occur in Bombay, where the fixed 
field assessments rendered each ryot independent and secure 
from over-taxation. The safeguards in the North-West 
Provinces were not so great, owing to the larger areas on 
which assessment was imposed. The variety and com¬ 
plexity of interests among proprietors and sub-proprietors 
also were so great as to give opportunities for the richer to 
oppress the poorer holders, and this appeared to be proved 
by the vast number of cases brought before the courts for 
adjudication, Mr. Thomason, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
the North-West, had acknowledged that when a pushing 
man once got a footing in a village he would soon bring 
the interests of all other proprietors to sale and buy them 
up himself. The system of joint responsibility, moreover, 
was unfavourable to individual industry' and improvement 
The existence of proprietary rights in the soil in Madras 
had been denied, and it would probably have asserted itself 
if tt had existed. Joint proprietorships could only be 
brought into existence from the force of peculiar local 
circumstances, as there was always a natural tendency to 
separation of in teres ts and independence. Agreements to 
pay revenue jointly were not improbable, hut joint pro¬ 
prietorship in land was unnatural. It hud never existed in 
the Deccan, where each field in a that or thika (separate, 
wd! known shares) had its own name and distinct owner. 
With regard to the remarks of the Revenue Board on the 
evils of the ryotwari system, those evils were not due to 
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the system, but to over-assessment, and the superiority of 
that of the North-West Provinces was owing to the mode¬ 
ration of the assessment. In Coimbatore (Madras) the 
average annual assessment was about one-third below the 
maximum demand, and in Kanura in tile Fusli year, 1243, 
out of 51,9$9 Vargs (holdings) only 31,825 paid the maxi¬ 
mum assessment, and in 20,164 temporary or permanent 
reductions were allowed. It was vain to hope under such 
a system that the ryots would attain to the standard 
assessment and thus reach the limit of the demands of 
Government. In Madras long years of previous misrule 
tad impoverished the country before the ryotwari settlement 
was introduced, and die rates under this were unfor¬ 
tunately so heavy as to load to the necessity for annual 
remissions with all their attendant evils. The Revenue 
Hoard b the North-West drew a pleasing picture of the 
anticipated results of the village system, where families 
would be reunited by the closest bonds of concord and 
sympathy, where the poor would be supported by the rich, 
and widows and orphans encouraged to look for protection 
to their natural supporters. No such results were looked 
fur in Bombay, but it was hoped that the settlements 
would confer real and lasting benefits on the people, and at 
the same time augment the resources of the State. 

The North-West Provinces village system was quite 
unsuited to the Deccan, and there were no proprietors to 
deal with. Whether the maps of the Khusrch survey in 
use there were accurate was not known, but ascertaining 
the whole area by a scientific survey, with village botm- 
daries laid down for geographical purposes, provided no 
check against wrong measurements of fields. Such a 
survey in Bombay would, if considered necessary, have to 
be made by a separate agency. The classification of sbUs 
in use In the North-West Provinces was much too general 
and cursory to be applicable to a field assessment Accord¬ 
ing to it only three classes of sod were to be distinguished, 
and great Importance was attached to the circumstance of 
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the land beings irrigable or not. as well as to the description 
of crop grown in it. Evidence of wrong entries through 
bribery of Amins was given in the correspondence quoted 
by the Board itself, and it was acknowledged in Mr, Muir's 
report that the classification of soils had little to do with 
the grounds of assessment, which was based on a general 
classification of villages. The system of settling by villages 
led to collusion between proprietors and the Amins to 
conceal the area of cultivation, anil to wrong entries of the 
quality of land, such as dry-crop for garden. The Khusreh 
survey was declared by some to be most valuable, and by 
others to be perfectly useless. As to the Record of 
Rights (a document in which the ownership of land, the 
peculiarities of tenure, rent payable, See,, were entered in 
great detail), however accurate it might be at the time of 
its compilation, what provision was made for the thousands 
of drnnges that must constantly take place ? The appor¬ 
tionment of payments being left to the ryots, the boundaries 
of the survey would be disregarded, and this would 
probably lead in the end to a more minute interference 
with individual rights through the agency of the civil 
courts. The assumption by Mr. Colvin, of the North- 
West Provinces, that the Bombay assessment was bused on 
estimates of produce was entirely unwarranted. Each 
measurer had a field-book, with every page in it numbered 
and signed, in which no erasures were permitted, but 
merely lines drawn through any mistaken entry that might be 
made, so as to show the original and the correction together. 
Each day the names of village officers and others present 
were entered in this, with a view to fix the responsibility 
for all entries made. The measurer began his first number 
near the village entrance. The number of the field in the 
village accounts, with every particular as to occupancy, 
tenure. &e,, was recorded, and a rough sketch of the field 
drawn He then chained round the boundary' and measured 
the number with a chain and cross-staff by dividing it into 
triangles. This done, he passed on to the next number, 
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and the one beyond, and so on till the whole village was 
complete, Each number was then accurately plotted at 
home from die measurements taken, and transferred by 
tracing-paper to the general village map. Assisted by the 
positions of the village site and roads bdng fixed by 
theodolite or compass, to make the fields close in in. the 
map, a sufficient, degree of accuracy was attained for all 
practical purposes, Both measurement and classification of 
soils were thoroughly tested by European officers as they 
proceeded, 

Such is a brief n&tmti of the arguments in favour of the 
ryotwiri system, carried out on the principles of the Bombay 
Revenue Survey, as compared with that in Madras, and 
with the village settlement system in the North-West 
Provinces. This report was w ritten in the early days of 
the Bombay system, which has been greatly improved upon 
subsequently in the matter of scientific accuracy with regard 
to which fault was found with it as compared with the 
technical superiority of the professional boundary survey of 
the North-West Provinces. With a view to the village 
maps, not being dependent for accuracy entirely on the 
fitting in of one field upon another until the whole village 
space was filled in, one or two straight lines are now 
measured across the lands of each village from boundary to 
boundary, .is nearly mathematically accurate as possible, as 
a guide by which nutasurers may fit in their fields, so that, 
with the assistance of points fixed by the Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, the maps, in addition to being all that can 
be required for revenue purposes (the boundary marks even 
being laid dowm in each field on them), they are quite 
lufficientiy accurate for topographical purposes. The 
method of classification of soils has already been described, 
and that of assessment will be readily understood from the 
detailed notices of the manner in which it has been carried 
out in differ/:nt subdivisions described in these pages. The 
success of the system has been proved by the eagerness 
with which [Jeoplc have taken up lands under it and the 

ta 
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consequent immediate increase; of the land revenue. So 
eagerness to secure the occupancy right of 
land th3t orders had to be issued to restrict the making of 
advances from the treasury where they were required 
merely iur extension of cultivation, and not lor permanent 
improvements or other agricultural purposes. Another 
method adopted to check undue extension of cultivation 
beyond the means of the ryots was to refuse remissions in 
case of failure of crops, with a view to weed out people 
who from want of agricultural stock and capital should be 
labourers and not attempt independent farming. 

In 1843, the new settlement was introduced into the 
Supu portion of the Purandhar subdivision. It applied to 
591 villages, of which 35 were remeasured, 12 tested, and 
the remainder, which had lately lapsed to Government, 
surveyed for the first time. They Jay to die west of Indd- 
pur and south of Bhimthatfi, The northern and some of 
the western and central villages were hilly, and the rainfall 
was somewhat uncertain, as in Indipur. They did not 
benefit much by the Poona market, but bad those of Sisvad 
(Sassoor) and Hhor, Mr. Pringle’s settlement had been 
unsuccessful, the collections having fallen from Rs. 47,547 
on its introduction, to Rs. 20.163 in 1835-36, when an im¬ 
perfect revision was carried out by Capt. Shorrrcde, The 
average from 1835 to 1842 had been Rs. 28,269. During 
the last two years the remissions found necessary had 
exceeded the collections. The rates proposed by the 
survey officers were 15 per cent above those of Inddpur. 
and j per cent above those of Kurkumb. Government, 
however, sanctioned the adoption of the Kurkumb rates, 
wnich were only ro per cent above those of Inddpur. The 
total assessment, according 10 these, was about Rs. 60,000. 
;is against Rs, 88,894 under Capt SWrtredes settlement 
and a previous rental of Rs. 1,22,713. These were in 
Ankosi rupees, which were of rather less value than 
Company 5 rupees. A deficient rainfall in 1843 and 1S44 
proved that the rapid increase of cultivation in both Indipur 
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and B him chad i had been, carried beyond tlv.- means of the 
people, and large remissions and a contraction of the 
cultivated area by about 15,000 acres were the consequence. 
In the latter year the failure of <-rops was so complete that 
many people were only saved from starvation by being 
employed in making .1 road from Piitas to indipur. The 
next season was more favourable, and the settlement in 
Supa had been so successful that the increase of revenue 
had more than repaid the cost of settlement. In the three 
years succeeding the settlement the revenue had increased 
on an average by 34 per cent, In 1S4.8 the cultivated area 
in the entire eollectorata rose from 1,148,755 acres to 
1,228,304. 

In rS.jy the remainder of Pttrandhar, comprising the 
Sdsvad Mamlutdars charge, was revised. It contained 
thirty-six Government villages. Its chief local market was 
at tlte town of Sasvad, the Bapdeo Ghat between it and 
Poona being so steep that produce was generally taken to 
lh<- latter on pack-bullocks, although there was a metalled 
road There were only a few patches of rice in the whole 
tract of country. Thf* thirty-six villages were arranged for 
maximum rates of dry-crop assessment into four classes as 
follows, it is uncertain on what principles: ten had a 
maximum of Rs. t ’as., fifteen one of 15ns. Sps., and nine 
one of 14ns. jps., the remaining two being assessed at the 
Supa rates. The rice rates proposed, vi*.. Rs. y, Rs, 2$, 
and Rs. 1 were considered by Capi. Wingate to be too 
high, and Government authorised their reduction at the 
.settlement if it was then considered advisable, as well as 
the continuation of the existing method of assassin g bill 
lands, which were of trifling extent. The general result of 
the revision was the reduction of the dry-crop assessment 
from Rs, 49.060 in 1846-47, to Rs. 33,900 in 1847-48, or 
44‘7 percent. 

Bori, one of the petty divisions of Sivner' or Junnar, 
was revised in 1848-49. it contained thirty villages, and 
adjoined Pabal. to the dimate of which its climate was 
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similar, on the north. The rainfall in the east was much 
more uncertain than in the west. A majority of the holders 
of land were mirdstP or hereditary occupants. Under 
Mr. Pringle's settlement the average acre rate had been 
j 5as. Sps.. and on the cultivated area Rs. i oas. 4ps, Be¬ 
tween 1S29 and 1846 the latter had risen from 46,420 n> 
50,052 acres, but remissions in the first sixteen years had 
averaged Rs. 10,550. and in the Iasi five Rs. 7,410. It was 
proposed to divide it into three groups, with maximum rates 
01 R&i Sas., i4as_, and toas. 4;ps. Under wells and 
small water*channels there was a total area of 4,100 acres 
irrigated. Some of die bitter could only he made use of 
when the rainfall was unusually heavy, and it was proposed 
to levy a water rate on them only when they were so used. 
A small portion of this ansa had been assessed formerly at 
Rs. 5 an acre, t nder the new settle me 111 a rale of Rs, 2. 
.is in Pabal and elsewhere, was proposed. The total assess¬ 
ment according to this came to Rs. 4,719, or a little over a 
rupee an acre. The general result of the settlement was 
as follows-: 
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This showed a decrease of about 4^ per cent, on the 
past net realizable revenue, after deducting remissions. 

In 1847-48, twenty villages in the Baramati group in 
Indipur, which had lapsed in 1844—45, were revised, with 
the result of an increase of 3 7*5 per cent, over the assess¬ 
ment an the area under cultivation for the five years ending 
with 1846-47. The maximum dry-crop rate was ijas, ap S . 
fn 1849-50.3 settlement was Introduced into twenty- six 
villages of Brahman vadi petty division of Sivncr (Junnar), 
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in the extreme north of the collectorate, bordering on 
Ahmadnagar. It comprised also nine dang, or hill, villages, 
containing chiefly occasional hill-crop and rice lands, which 
were left unsettled pending a survey of such descriptions of 
laud. I he tract was badly off for communications, the 
ascent of tile Brahman vidi Bass, over which from ro,ooo to 
15,000 pack-bullocks annually crossed with grain for Junnar 
and PootW, returning laden with salt The old assessment 
had been so uneven that the revised assessment would make 
very little difference in some cases and a great deal in 
others. There was a great difference in the prices of 
produce in Kotal, which was above the Brahmanvadi Pass, 
and Utur and Uddpur, which were below it, thus showing 
the badness of the noad. A considerably larger area was 
shown in the recent than in Mr, Pringle's measurement, the 
former being 51.938 and the latter 70,756 acres' in the 
former, land on the edges of fields had not been assessed, 
because it had been thought too poor for tillage: but as it 
had been cultivated the new survey included it ail in the 
assessable area. The average collections for ten years bad 
been Rs. 33.364, and the assessment on cultivation, accord¬ 
ing to the proposed new rates, would be Rs. 28.557, a 
decrease of 16-8 per cent, and give an average of Sas. lops, 
per acre. The average according to the old recorded area 
was 143s. 1 ips., but allowing for the increase in the area by 
measurement, this was reduced to toas. 1 )ps. The highest 
rate proposed, which applied to the single village of Utur, 
was 150 per cent, beyond that of Indipur, and gave an 
average of R. 1 6as. 2ps, per acre, 1 1 was a market town 
itself, and was only six miles distant from Junnar, which 
was another. The village of Uddpur. which adjoined, had 
had an average of R.i and was reduced to 

R.i oas. 7 P s.. on a maximum 100 per cent, higher than 
that of Indipur. In two other groups of thirteen and 
eleven villages it was respectively 60 and 30 percent- higher. 
Capt. Wingate considered the maximum for Utur too high, 
and proposed its reduction from R.| 1405, to R.j 1^. 
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The proposals were sanctioned by Government with this 
modification. 

In 1850-51 the assessment of the remainder of the 
Junnar subdivision, containing 109 villages, to the east of 
Iiori and south of BrahmanvAdl was undertaken. The 
country was very rugged in the west, so that only ** dali," or 
hand tillage with the bill-hook, was practicable in it. A 
group of villages called the Haveli, tying between Junnar 
on the west and Bori on the east, were the finest in the 
whole Deccan Oft account of the genial and certain rainfall. 
The chief market town was J unnar, but there were markets 
also at Utur and Narayengmm. Under Mr. Pringle's 
settlement tin* collections varied greatly, from Rs, 35,000 to 
Rs. 65,000. and in the ten years ending with 1849—50, 
averaged Rs. 58.550. or at the rate of Rs.t oas, ?ps, per 
acre. The people were reported to be badly off as a rule, 
to be deeply in debt, and to be almost literally living from 
hand to mouth, so that a reduction in the Government 
firm and seemed to be urgently demanded. The villages 
were arranged for maximum dry-crop rates of assess¬ 
ment into five groups. The first, with .1 rate of R.l t-as. 
included twenty-two villages in the east of the Haveli 
group, mentioned above, and in the valley of Lhe Kukcli river, 
extending to the town of Junnar. The second group, to 
the west of the first, consisted of twenty-four villages, with 
a heavier rainfall but a much poorer soil: the maximum rate 
proposed here was Rs.ji, The third group, of nineteen 
villages, had a maximum of Ks.r-U Between this and 
the next greup, of thirty-four villages, the kind of agricul¬ 
tural produce changed from wheat and bajri to hill grams ; 
in the latter group the rate was R.i* In the fifth group, 
of ten villages on. the tops and slopes of the Sahyadri hills, 
the rate was ^ of a rupee. For rice lands, two rates of 
Rs. and Rs. were proposed, according to the position 
of the villages within or on the skirts of the belt of heavy 
rainfall These rates were approved, but the proposals 
with regard to garden lands were not sanctioned, nor a 
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sugg-Gstlon that for the existing uniform rate of ta annas 
on the bill-hook {koitd) in the tracts where “ dali ,r cuitiva- 
tlon was in use three rates, varying from to annas to a 
rupee, should be adopted. The total survey rental, 
according to the superintendent’s rates, amounted to 
55 ' 3 f -to' wnich, compared with the average collections 
of twenty-one years, Rs. 56,670, showed a reduction of 
Rs, 1,510, or i - 36 per cent. 

fa 1 £51-52 the Ambegaon petty division of the sub¬ 
division of Khed embracing the northern portion of the 
latter, was settled. It contained 58 villages. The two 
towns of Ambegaon and Ghode were the chief markets, the 
for liter for rice and (he latter for other grains. Potatoes 
were largely grown in it, as well as in the neighbouring 
pans of Pabal. and were bought up on Lhe spot by dealers 
for the Bombay and Poona markets. Since Mr. Pringle's 
settlement in 182^30 the collections of revenue had varied, 
but on the whole were from Rs. 14,500 in that year to 
Rs. 17,000 in 1S50-51. The remissions had not been 
heavy, and the Survey Officer, Lieut. Francis, was of 
opinion that a reduction to the amount of such remissions 
would be sufficient, as die bulk of the landholders were in 
fair circumstances. Four groups of villages were proposed, 
with maximum rates of Rs.tj, Rs.i 6as.. Rs.t*, and R.i 
These were similar to the rates in Pibal introduced nine 
years previously, which had succeeded. The general results 
in the several classes were r*s follows : 
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The iota] increase was thus 12*3 percent* but excluding 
*'dati " and grazing, which were not altered under the new 
system, there was a decrease of 2f‘7 per cent. 

Some modifications were made in this year in the 
revised assessment in Purandhar, and the rice rates, which 
were considered by Capt. Wingate to be too high, were 
reduced. 

In 1852 the Khed subdivision had revised assessments 
introduced into it Exclusive of Ambegaon, settled in the 
previous year, it contained 192 villages* They lay between 
Ambegaon on the north, Pibul on the east, Haveli and 
Mdval on the south, and the Sahyidri-s on the west. Kudu, 
under a MaMlkari. was to the west near the hills, and had 
a large area of rice bind, while the more open country' under 
the Mamlutdar of Khed was well suited for dry crop culti¬ 
vation. The climate was better than that of Pdbal, and 
equal to that of Haveli nfear Poona, but not quite so good 
as that of Juimar. Its market facilities were almost as 
great as those of Haveli, and the people were fairly well 
off. Mr, Pringles assessment in the west of the tract had 
been more liberal than in the east, and during the period of 
his settlement the area under cultivation, with various fluc¬ 
tuations, increased by 12,000 acres, or 13 per cent. Remis¬ 
sions had also varied greatly, from Rs. 3.000 in 1831-32 
to Rs 72,000 in 1851-52, out of a total of Rs. 8 7.159. The 
villages were arranged for maximum dry-crop rates in five 
groups, with rates from R.i toss, to R.i. The first con¬ 
tained nine villages along the high road from Poona to 
junnar, which gave them facility for carriage to market 
Their climate was also favourable for dry-crop cultivation. 
The lower rates Were for groups lying to the east of the 
first where the rainfall became less certain, and to the west 
towards the Sahyidris, where the climate became too moist 
for dry crops. The rice rates were arranged in the reverse 
way, being highest with a maximum of Rs, 4, towards the 
hills, with one of Rs, 3 farther eastward. For garden lands, 
the area of which was small, the highest rate, for those 
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which were watered from channels, was Rs. 3, and the 
luwest, for land umttir ifdls, Rs- 2. \'o change was made 

m the " koiW’ or bill-kook. system of assessment in htlf- 
lands inaccessible to the plough. The general result was as 
follows : - 
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Exclusive or “ dali " and gracing receipts, die increase a%’er 
the old average for twenty-three years was thus ta*6 per 
cent. 

In 1853; the last subdivision of the Collectorate, Mavgl 
(often called the M Avals), came under revision. It occupied 
the south-west corner of the district, and contained a main 
group of roa villages called SI Aval, and another of 78 
called Mulsi to the south of these. Eying near the western 
range, the Sahyddri hills, it differed from the rest of the 
Coliectoratc in having an abundant and certain rainfall, 
and, being essentially a rice country, bAjri and jowiri were 
hardly grown in it. Most of the rice went to Poona, a tittle 
went down the Ghats, and some was kept for local sale on 
the high road between Bombay and Poona at Varangaon, 
KhandAli, and other halting places. The chief manure 
used was burnt wood and grass, with which the rice beds 
were covered. Mr. Pringle's settlement had been a success 
as Tar as increased tillage and revenue were concerned, the 
former having advanced, mostly in dry-crop lands, from 
36,000 acres in 1830-31 to 45,400 in 1S52-53. and the 
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revenue from Rs. 47,5*30 to Rs, 58,300*. But the light 
assessment, had brought Marwari money-lenders in its 
train, and the people were more deeply in their books than 
in any other pan of the district Naturally, the grouping 
of villages for maximum dry-crop rates was from east to 
west, the rates for the four groups falling from Rs. t * to 
R.i ; KhandahL and •* few villages near the road being 
raised a class on account of the ready sale of their grass. 
It was found that the best rice was grown, not where the 
min was heaviest, but in the centre of the rainy tract of 
country. The system of rice classification adopted was one 
used in the hilly tracts of Nasik by Mr. Fraser-Tyder, 
according to the kind of rice grown and the character of the 
embankments. The rates were in four classes of Rs. 4 J t 4, 
3!, and 3. The general result of the revision was as 
follows: The survey rental of the cultivated area gave an 
increase from Rs, 48.330 to Rs. 52,890, or 9 4 per cent 
over the average of the twenty-three years ending with 
1852-53. of under 2 per cent, over the average of ten years 
previous to the settlement, and a decrease of 9*1 per cent, 
on the assessment of the cultivated area of 1852-53. 
There was a margin of Rs. 1;,670 left on the assessed 
waste land from which die temporary loss of revenue could 
be made up. 
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A general review of the result of the survey settlements 
may now be given. The eighteen years ending in 1854 In 
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the Colleetonue as a whole showed no very marked im* 
provemenc, in consequence of bad seasons and the fluctua- 
tions of prices. The area of tillage rose from 8,95,438 acres 
(in SSr villages) in 1S39-40 to 1,368,430 {941 villages) in 
1853-54. and the collections front Rs. 6.36,130 in 1837-38 
to Rs. 7,24.760 in t $53-54. From about tSja, however, a 
change set in, partly in consequence of the high prices of 
the time of the American war, when they began to rise. 
During the twelve years ending in tS 66 the cultivated area 
rose from 1,368,430 acres, in 941 villages, to 1,743.179 in 
988 villages in 1865-66, and the collections from Rs, 714,760 
to Rs, 10,55,210, Indhpur, which had been in the WOTSt 
condition before t$46, showed a rise in collections from 
Rs. 65,210 between 1836 and 1846 to Rs. 83,050 between 
1856 anti 1&66, or 37 percent., whilst remissions diminished 
fro in Rs. 1 3,120 to Rs. 6, In the latter ten years there was 
hardly any waste land left This may. of course, be 
attributed partly to the rise in prices and the increase of 
population, but, taken in connection with other circumstances, 
to be explain'd hereafter when the revised survey settlements 
carried out on the expiration of the thirty years for which 
they were at first guaranteed are described, then: can be no 
doubt that it is mostly due to the benefits of the low and 
equitable survey assessments. 

At different times before the expiration of the guaranteed 
settlement rales based on those already in farce were Intro* 
duced Into villages that from various causes lapsed to 
Government, but as these settlements involved no new 
principles, there appears no necessity for entering into their 
details. In JS67 the revision of the first survey settle¬ 
ments was commenced in the subdivision of Indipur, the 
first originally settled, 

Partly in consequence of inaccuracies discovered in the 
old measurements, the whole of Indapur was re-surveyed for 
revision. The lands were also reclassified in order to take 
advantage, with which many years' practice had furnished 
the survey department, of the greater skill with which the 
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operation could be performed* Although on the whole area 
the error shown by the remeasurement only came to $3 per 
cent., the differences in individual numbers were found to be 
considerable. !n a list of twenty Survey Fields reported 
they varied from t to 94 per cent. In the re-classification, 
a much larger area of arable, and a much smaller area or 
unassessed, land was recorded. At the Lime of the original 
settlement, prices of agricultural produce were so low that 
much land of inferior quality was hardly worth cultivation. 
From the demand for land that had arisen in Lhe course of 
the thirty years of the settlement, both from increase in 
prices and the pressure of imputation on the soil, a great 
deal of this land, much of which consisted of patches of 
waste in the midst of cultivation, thrown in to form Survey 
Fields, had been cultivated at no other expense than that 
of ordinary ploughing, thus proving that the old classifica¬ 
tion. which had recorded it as unarable, had been fault)', 
The increase under the revised settlement, arising from thr 
assessment of such land, was often considerable, so much 
so as in some cases to enhance a ryot's payments notwith¬ 
standing a lowering of rate; and it became a matter of 
importance to decide whether the extra land should be 
assessed, or should be considered land which, according 
to the survey principle, the ryot was entitled to enjoy rent- 
free. as having been improved at his own cost. Opinions 
differed on this point; and it was even proposed that credit 
should be given in ever) 1 holding for as much unarable, am! 
therefore unassessed, land as there originally was in it. 
Now. apart from the improbability that holdings would in 
many cases have remained the same, and in the same hands, 
for thirty years, and the consequent difficulty of carrying 
such a theory into practice ; tt would have been contrary 
to reason that the State, Le,, the community, should suffer a 
perpetual loss through the mistakes or frauds of classes in 
recording as unstable what simply required to be ploughed 
and sown 10 bear crops. The controversy ended by the 
Government of India refusing to sanction the proposal 
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The circumstances of IncUpur had greatly changed in 
the thirty years of the settlement. At the original survey 
there was not a mile of made road. In 1852 the road 
between Poona and ShoUpur had been completed, and 
Tndipurhad become an important centre of trade. Later 
on. in tSbj, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway had been 
constructed, and opened up, as it were, the markets of the 
world to it Prices hail risen from 55 seers uo6 lb&) per 
rupee of bijri in the five years before the original settle¬ 
ment, to 26* seers in the ten years ending with 1865^6. 
Population had increased 31 percent, farm bullocks 19 per 
cent, carts 300 per cent, and ploughs 33 per cent, in 
other cattle there had been a decrease of 9 per cent., owing, 
probably, to the contraction of the area in which they 
formerly graced Land had acquired a saleable value, having 
in forty-eight cases, quoted from the Registrar's books, 
fetched an average of seventeen years' assessment, and in 
six of over twenty years'. The area under tillage had 
increased from 238.135 to 270,070 acres, and the grazing 
and unasscssed land diminished from 43,653 to 18,679. 
The climate and uncertain rainfall, however, remained the 
same, and required caution in dealing with the assessment 
Taking aD these points into consideration, an increase of 
from 50 to 60 per cent in the assessment would, it was 
thought, be proper and reasonable, k was proposed to 
give Inddpur itself a maximum rate of Rs.j 2as., to sixty- 
two villages one of a rupee, and the remaining thirteen 
villages near Kalas, where the rainfall was very* uncertain, 
one of 1445. A little alluvial land on the banks of the 
Bhima river was assessed at Rs, 1The average on 
the whole came to yas. 6p&. the acre. The general 
increase came to 33 per cent., die assessment being 
Rs. 134,506 as against the old Rs. 81,184. It will be 
seen hereafter that this percentage was subsequently re¬ 
duced to 38. 

Ohimthadi was taken in hand in 1871-73. The number 
of villages was fifty-four, of which twenty-three had be- 
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longed to the I'impalgaon group, and thirty-one to that <4 
Kurkumb. These, with some villages from Puramlhar 
and lUramuti. formed the new subdivision of B hifntKa dL 
Six of them hail lapsed in the course of the thirty years. 
The coni muni cations of Bhimthndi had al^o been improved 
by the construction of the railway, and the road from Toona 
to Sholapor, as well as ^tficr loc.il roads. The three 
market towns of Pitas, Ktirkumb, and Ye vat were all on 
the Poona-Shobipur road, fn the three decennial periods 
of the settlement, prices of jowdri and bdjri had been 
respectively 45! and 36 i seers per ru|>ee, 35' .md 2KS, 
and iy* am! 15, showing an increase of considerably over 
too per cent. The area and revenue collections in the 
three periods had been as shown below. 
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Population, in forty-eight villages, had increased 39i 
per cent,, farm cattle 19 per cuni_. other cattle tf per cent., 
carts 270 per cent., and ploughs 23 * per cent. Two hun¬ 
dred more wells were worked, of which 141 were new, and 
the rest old ones repaired: the total increase was nearly 
3S per cent, from 527 to 727. Of the new welfe otdy 
eight were made in the first ten years, forty-one in the 
second, and ninety-two in the third, so that the prosperity 
of the people seamed progressively on the increase. A 
record of sales of Lind showed prices varying from ten to 
fifty-two times the assessment- On all these considerations 
the Superintendent of Survey 1 bought the assessment might 
be increased from 50 to 60 per cent., as proposed for Indi- 
pur, For this purpose a maximum rate of R,t uas. 
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was proposed for seven villages in tin- Pimpalgaon group 
nearest to Poona and with the most certain rain foil: and 
one of I?a. for twenty-two ethers not (juite so favourably 
ptaced in both these respects. Tvi o other groups, contain¬ 
ing sixteen and nine villages, with rates of R, t .pis. and 
R 1 3as, respectively, wen, proposed. The result in forty- 
eight villages—the remaining six affording no proper data 
for comparison, as they had lapsed within the period of the 
settfemcaj—was to iricrta^: iht assessment b) 75 jmr cent., 
as shown by the follow mg statement 
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Of this increase jo per cent, on account of land 
found on remeasure ment in excels of the recorded area. 
The increase varied greatly in different villages, being as 
high as i so per cenL in one case, and as low as ifi in 
another. Both here and in IjuUpur no extra assessment 
was imposed on lands watered from wells. In *’/if iasfJba/,” 
or cl utnnd-watered, lands, rates vary ing from one to sis 
nijiees per acre, in addition to the dry-crop rates, were 
git-en. In the six villages lately lapsed the increase came 
tt* 44 per cent. The total tuluviitwl land in the fifty-four 
villages was found to Ijc 22,295 acrei, or 11 per ctrnL above 
the recorded area, and the assessment altogether was 69 
[ter cenL in excess of that previously levied. The rates 
wert sanctioned by Government for a second term of thirty 
years in January* 1S72, 

Between 1S72 and 1874 the old settlement was re¬ 
vised in I'ibal, the villages <d which had in tS66 been 
distributed over Khed, Juunar, and Pamer. The settle¬ 
ment applied to fifty-six villages of old Pibal. and three 
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received from Hoi tar. in the thirty years of the old 
settlement, leaving out the five years of the American war, 
ill which prices, were abnormally high, the price of bajrt had 
risen over 52 per cent. In the five years previous to 
the first settlement (1836-41) collections had averag'd 
Rs. 66,510, and remissions Rs. 23,700, The waste land 
at that Lime was about one-third of the arable area- During 
the ten years ending in 1872 the collections were nearly 
steady, being, on an average, Rs. 92,500 , the only remission 
during this period having been one of Rs. 40 ill 1S71-72, 
The waste laud in this year was three-tenths of the whole 
area. Population had increased it '2 7 per cent., bullocks 
27 per cent, other cattle 7 5 per cent., carts 73 per cent., 
ploughs 12 4 per cent., and wells in working order had 
risen from 1,493 to >- 977 . or 3 2 '4 ptr cent- Land was 
more carefully cultivated than in the east of Poona, manure 
being used in dry-crop as well as garden lands. The 
Sidling price of land was in some instances as high as (16 
and 160 times the assessment. The villages had benefited 
greatly by the construe lion of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, two stations of which afforded easy access to the 
Bombay market, A good many fair weather roads had been 
made: the Poona- NAsik high road crossed it from South to 
North, and that from Poona to Ah mad nag a r from West to 
East, so that with several fair local markets to resort to, 
such as Khed, PAbal* Talcgaon, and Mancbar, the people 
had no difficulty in disposing of their produce. Owing to 
improvident expenditure oil marriages and other social 
ceremonies, however, they were still dependent on money* 
lenders, although evety circumstance was in favour of 
their increased prosperity. According to the criteria of 
more or less certain rainfall and distance from markets, the 
villages were classed for maximum rates of dry-crop assess¬ 
ment in six groups : the first consisting of only one village 
with a maximum of Rs. 5. The remaining five had rates 
falling from this by gradations of four annas, and contained 
respectively sixteen, thirteen, twelve, eight, and six villages. 
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One of the rivers crossing the tract, the Vd, could be used 
for irrigating' by the construction of temporary dams, and 
channel-water rates were proposed, varying from one to six 
rupees* according to water supply. 

1 h'j highest dry-crop rates only were imposed cm lands 
watered from old wells without extra water assessment, 
■‘with the intention of placing their owners on the same 
footing as the owners of those more recently constructed; 
tli is involved a loss of from Rs, 20,000 to Rs. 25,000 of 
revenue. The ninety-two acres of rice land, which was of 
superior >|iial[ty* had a maximum of Rs. 6 and an average 
rate of Rs,5 1 as. yps. In forwarding these proposals the 
Survey Commissioner, Colonel Francis* suggested thaL the 
rate of Rs, 3, which raised the average in the single village 
to which it applied by 70 per cent., should be done away 
with, and by certain modifications of grouping, and a reduc¬ 
tion of four annas a class in the first four, and of two annas 
in ike fifth group, reduced the general increase from SS to 
66 per cent. The grouping was again altered by Govern¬ 
ment, ami the final arrangement was as follows : 
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Under these rates die general increase was 75 per cent, on 
the whole lift)'-nine villages, and the average dry-crop rate 
laas, 5ps. The total assessment came to Rs. 1,51.510, or 
R&. 38,910 below that proposed by the Superintendent of 
Survey, and Rs. 49,280, or 4$ per cent, more than the 
previous assessment on occupied land. 

In 1871-73 the Haveli subdivision, immediately sur¬ 
rounding Poona, from which none of the villages were 
more titan eighteen miles distant, was brought under 
revision, Poona contained over 90,000 inhabitants, and, in 
addition to being an excellent market for all kinds of 
produce, afforded access by its railway station to Bombay 

15 
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and other important trade centres far and near. Eighty- 
low villages were to he revised, of which twenty-seven had 
come from Bhimthadi, and gotten had been transferred to 
Mdval; three had been a* tiled within fifteen years and 
were omitted.. The rainfall was plentiful and certain in the 
west towards the Sahyadris, and uncertain in proceeding 
eastwards, the climate of Poona itseir being mure like that 
of Europe than of the tropics during the monsoon. In the 
period of the thirty years' settlement prices of agricultural pro¬ 
duce in Poona hud doubled. From 1 09,050 acres in 1S4! -4* 
the area of tillage hud Increased to 1,21,000 in 1871-73 ; 
ii had fallen off by about 4,000 acres since 1866, Collections 
had fallen in the same time by about 3,000, but were still 
76,000 in the lust year as Compared with Rs. 65,000 in 
1841—42. In the third decennial period of the settlement 
they were 2*5 per cent, above those of the second, and 
at*3 per cent, more than in the five years preceding the 
first, settlement- Since I $56 remissions had been nominal, 
and in 1871-72 only 634 acres of the worst arable land 
remained unoccupied. Receipts had been a good deal 
diminished by a huge area having been taken tip for forest 
purposes and for the construction of a targe irrigation 
reservoir at Khadakrdsla. During the survey lease the 
population of tire Si villages had increased by 42 S per 
cent., but houses only 7 3 percent., which was not at all in 
due proportion. Plough and draught cattle were more by 
is per cent, carts by 131 per cent., ploughs by nearly 20 
per cent., sheep, horses, and other cattle by 29*6 pur cent, 
and working welts by 36*5 per cent. \ 418 of the wells were 
new, and of these 276 had been sunk in the Iasi ten years. 
More energy than in other parts was shown in agricultural 
operations, and the prejudice of the people against the use 
of the night-soil of Poona for manure had even been over¬ 
come. Fruit and betel nut were especially cultivated near 
the town. The value of land had so much increased, that it 
sometimes fetched as much as a hundred times the assess¬ 
ment. On the whole, the people were better off than those of 
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any other pan of the Collectorate. The area of the 81 villages 
was found to be 28,031 acres more than that recorded 
in the revenue books; this arose from grazing lands not 
having been measured at the first survey. For dry-crop 
assessment Yanori (It aiwraww), Ghorpuri. and Klrkee were 
placed in a first class with a maximum of tvs. 4 ; all three 
were dose to the-* town and the two cantonments, Six 
villages, also near, formed a second group, will) a maximum 
of Rs. 34: and j 6 villages adjoining these, with 3 maximum 
of Rs. 3, formed a Lhird. There were five others, of ij ( 
9, 5, 9, and 3 villages respectively, grouped according 10 
rainfall and distance from market, with rates falling at the 
rate 01 four annas for each group. Of the remaining ten 
villages, the seven transferred to Mival were placed in the 
fifth group at .1 maximum of Rs. _A, and the three lately 
tap-^d villager were assigned to the third, fourth, and fifth 
classes. A large tank had lately been constructed at Fash,in. 
and in consequence of the excellent supply of water from it 
the chan neb watered lands under it had a maxi mum rate of 
Rs. 8 in addition to the dry-crop rate ; the supply in other 
villages was not very good, and was rated, at from a rupee 
to Rs. 51. For rice, grown to the extent of 1,095 acres in 
the western villages, the maximum proposed was Rs, 1 2, 
which gave an average of Rs.j toss. 4ps, These rates 
would have raised the rental by 96 per cent, above ihe 
average of the last ten years. In one village the increase 
would have been 228 per cent, of which 90 per cent, was 
due to arable land which had not yet been shown m the 
accounts or assessed An alternative set of rates was 
proposed, by which the maximum in each of the first two 
classes was lowered half 3 rupee, and in the rest four annas. 
These reduced the increase to 79 per cent, on the previous 
years' collections, of which 16 per rent, was due to the 
hitherto unassessed area m occupied land. The Survey 
Commissioner proposed a lowering of die rice maximum 
irom Rs. <j to Rs. 5, and by some modifications in the 
grouping reduced the total percentage till it came down u> 
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75 per cent. His proposals were sanctioned i*y Govern¬ 
ment, but in consequence of the Government of India 
expressing their readiness to make further reductions, still 
greater changes were made, and the total increase remained 
at C7 per cent- above current collections- The average 
drv-crop rate was 143s. jps,, the channel-water rate 
Rs. j 5iv 5j)s-, and the rice rate Hs.? 15as, ops. The 
following statement shows dearly the successive changes 
made : 
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In tS 73-74 39 villages formerly belonging to Supa, of 
which thirty had been transferred to Bh iinthadi and nine to 
i’urandhar, were revised- The climate in diese varied but 
little, but those on the X'im river had a larger proportion 
of deep, black soil. Cultivation was inferior, and no manure 
was used in the dry-crop lands except the. droppings of 
sheep occasionally penned upon them. The garden land, 
which was all under wells, was not of a superior kind. In 
the course of the survey lease the relative importance of 
markets had changed considerably in consequence of the 
construction of the railway and local roads. The price of 
jo war i had risen in the last ten years of the lease by about 
155 per cent, and that ol bajri 143 per cent. At the time 
of the brat settlement this tract had begun to benefit by the 
revision of assessment that had been carried out l»y Capt. 
Short rede. Notwithstanding this, only 40 per cent, of the 
revenue was collected from 1836 to 1842, and up to the 
time of the first Survey settlement large remissions had to 
be given. The rates under this, introduced in 1843, were 
the same as those of Kurkumb. or 10 per cent, higher than 
in In da pur. At the time of the first settlement 26,30? 
acres out of 1,41,310 were waste, and from its commence¬ 
ment an increase in tillage took place, the average waste 
remaining front <864 to 1873 being only 1,843 acres. The 
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state of matters in die three decennial periods of the lease 
is shown below. 
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During the Survey lease population had increased by 43*5 
per cent t houses by 13 per cetiL. wells by 71 per cent,, 
cans by 202 per cent., ploughs by 31*2 per cent,, and 
draught and plough cattle by 10*4 per cent., but houses 
had diminished by ,6 6 per cent. Other kinds uf cattle 
had also increased a i^tod deal, which was not the case in 
the neighbouring districts. Of the new wells 44 were 
made in the first decade, J48 in the second, and 225 in the 
third of the survey tease. All this proved conclusively 
that the condition of the people was good ; few families 
were hopelessly in debt, and every village held some who 
were quite free. The 39 villages were arranged for 
maximum dry-crop rates in Four groups, with rates \-arying 
from R-s to R, t 6as. In the first there were only two, 
which were dose to the Mira bridge on die Poona and 
Sarird road. Twelve on the western boundary, and on the 
road to the Kedgaon railway station were in the second, at 
a maximum of R, 1 -pis.; twelve more to the south and 
east of these were placed in a third, at R, 1 gas., and 
thirteen in the south-east, with the most uncertain rainfall, 
had the one-rupee maximum. There was no rice, and the 
channel-watered land was poor; the highest rate fixed for 
the latter was Rs, 3. Compared with the previous years’ col¬ 
lections, the new settlement showed a rise from Rs. 57,46) 
to Rs. 81,715, or 42 per cent, as shown below: 
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The Survey Commissioner proposed a lew modifications by 
doing away with the first group, and lowering some of the 
other villages a class. These proposals were sanctioned by 
Government. 

Grain subsequently fell, and it did not seem probable 
that the high prices of would be maintained. It was 
therefore deemed advisable in ii>;4 to fix a limit beyond 
which increases at revision settlements should not be 
allowed to go ; this was fixed <H 33 per cent, oil any group 
of villages as a whole, at 66 per cent, on any single village, 
and at loo per cent, on any individual’s holding. In order 
10 bring the above-mentioned assessments in five sub¬ 
divisions into accord with this resolution of Government 

* 

the Survey Officers were directed to lower the maximum 
rate in each group of villages so as to bring its total 
revenue within 50 per cent, increase. After this, any case 
in which the increase was still above 75 per cent, in a 
village, or 100 per cent, in a holding, was to be reported 
specially for the orders of Government, In accordance 
with the si- instructions proposals were sent in. and received 
sanction, which reduced the enhancements in the five sub¬ 
divisions to the amounts shown in the following statement; 
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In l 3 y&—79 forty villages in I’urandhar were brought 
under the second revision ; five of these were dumdla or 
shared villages. Most of die villages had belonged to the 
Sdavad Mamlutdars division, which liad been settled in 
l & 47 ‘ The subdivision bordered on Bhimthadiftn the east, 
and on Havdi on the north. Its husbandry was similar to 
that in the neighbouring subdivisions, except that the hind 
w:ts more frequently ploughed, and a great deal of manure 
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used for sugar-cane an-1 garden crops, white dry-crop lands 
were also manured when enough manure could be procured. 
During the survey lease communications bad been greatly 
improved. In 1S47 the only made road: was that by the 
Bipdeo Ghat from Poona to Satara, which was mostly used 
bv pad:-but locks, and but tittle by carts. By 1B7& there 
were numerous lines of communication with different large 
markets, the chief of which was Poona. I n the matter of prices 
of the three principal grains, viz,, jowiri, bdjrl, and wheat, 
there was an increase of fully 10; per cent. The following 
statement shows the progress in cultivation and realization 
of revenue during the lease, and for 10 years previous to it. 
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Population in these villages had increased by 22 per cent.. 
flat*roofed and tiled houses by 197 per cent-, and thatched 
houses by lyt, ploughs by 36 4 per cent., and carts from 60 
to 315, or 425 per cent. The value of laud, as ascertained 
by Lhr. sums tor which it was mortgaged and sold, was higher 
than in any subdivision hitherto dealt with- The villages 
were divided into five groups for maximum dry-crop rate, 
with the result shown in die following statement. 
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Jjjclustve of d! descriptions of bud, the revision caused an 
increase of 52 8 per cem in the rental. 

The lands of the other 18 villages were intermixed 
with those of the first seventeen. The climate, communica¬ 
tions, and markets were the same in both, I n the ten years 
before the first settlement the average area of waste had 
been 5,235 acres, which had fallen by 1877-7$ to one of 
four. Population had increased by sa'Q per cent., rlat- 
roofcti and tiled houses by 18 2 percent., carts by i?t per 
cent., and working wells by 36 $ per cent. Thatched 
houses decreased by a3'3 per cent, (32$ to 250}, farm cattle 
by 197 per cent., and ploughs 17-9 per cent- If these 
statistics .ire correct, economical farming must have made 
great progress in die thirty years. The villages were 
arranged in six groups, with maximum dry-crop rates 
varying from Rs.a 123s. to Rs.i 6as., giving an increase of 
34 1 3 per cem,, exclusive of water rates, and 39 per cent., 
inclusive of them. The average acre rate rose from 
Sits. 2ps. to e las- jps, Jn a small quantity of rice cultivation, 
a proposed maximum of Rs. $ gave an average rats of only 
Rs.2 3as. ;ps-. and all new rice and garden lands were 
assessed at dry-crop rates. There was a total area of [.435 
acres of garden land, for the portion of which irrigated from 
channels a maximum of Rs. S was proposed.- The result is 
shown in the subjoined statement. 
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Proposals for the revision of the survey assessment in 
the Mdval subdivision, the greater portion of which was 
settled in 1853-5.4, were submitted and sanctioned by 
Government in jSS“ for the usual period of thirty years. 
Considerable changes in its constitution had been made 
in the meanwhile, 46 villages having been added to it from 
Khed and Havdi, and S4 transferred from it to the latter ; 
it accordingly now consists of 143 Government and 26 
alienated villages. It was one of the Til ideas originally 
surveyed and assessed by Mr, Pringle, much of whose work 
had been confirmed at the settlement of t S55-54. This 
arrangement having on the whole proved unsatisfactory, 
both measurement and classification of soils have L»eeii 
redone under recent orders, with the result that 1 7.241 old 
survey numbers have become 30.(519 under the revision, 
each man's holding being now separately recorded ami 
assessed, excessively large fields broken up, and all alienated 
lands divided off from those paying rvnt directly to Govern¬ 
ment. The difference* in the general area amounted to only 
411 acres out of 2,12,728 in favour of the new measure me nL 

Maval is now bounded on the north and west bv Khed 
and Havdi, on the south by the country of the Punt 
Stichiv of Hhor, and it is separated, from the Tltina 
Collect orate on tl'4: west mostly by the Sahyddri range ft 
is generally hilly, and is divided by five spurs from that 
range into valleys from east to west. The Indrami river 
and its tributary streams drain all but Lite southernmost 
valley, the latter being watered by the Pawans, which 
through part of its course forms the southern boundary or 
the subdivision. Along the valley of the End rain j run both 
the old made road between Bombay and Poona, and the south¬ 
eastern branch of the Great Indian Peninsula railway . The 
southernmost valley, that of the Pdwana, ranks next to this 
tn si/.e and accessibility, but the others contain little level 
ground, and are difficult of access for wheeled carriages. 
Along the banks of the Pdwana, and up the valley of the 
I fid id ini 10 within five or six mites of live Gbit crest, there 
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is good Made soil, but the prevailing dry-crap soil Is reddish 
or grey, poor in depth and quality* hot easily tilled, and 
capable of yielding fine crops of the usual hill products, 
Rice is raised of peculiar excellence. A large proportion o! 
its area, nearly a half, is left uncultivated, partly for the 
supply of Poona with hay, and partly for grass to be used 
in the rice lands as rab, or ash manure. The dimate, as in 
all districts lying near the Ghats, varies greatly, the rainfall 
at Launch in the west being about [6: inches in the year, at 
Khadldla in the centre nearly 70, and at Talegacn in the east 
about 40 1 Owing to excessive clearing of forest on the 
hill slopes—a matter only lately token In hand, and a remedy 
by tree-planting provided by the Forest Department—great 
denudation has taken place, which the efforts of generations 
will be required to counteract. The railway has four 
stations wiihin die limits of MAval, anti at one of them, 
ToJegaon. k the principal local market. which is the depot 
for the trade between Khed. junnar, and Bombay, Poona 
is supplied with most of its grass and a good deal of its 
firewood hum the Kbadknk station, Lanaoli contains a 
large European and Eurasian population, dependent partly 
on local supplies, and here and tit other places there arc 
small ba - ctrs hold, so that on the whole the subdivision k 
weli off in the matter ol millets for its produce, there arc 
baldly any manufactures, except that of a little oil from 
‘‘khoefism," pressed in rude mills. During the currency of 
the first survey lease for thirty years, the population in 1 35 out 
of 14.' villages has increased by about 4a per cent., and now re¬ 
presents .1 density of i 55 per square mile ; tills, considering 
the proportion of hilly and nn inhabited country, is rather high. 
The number of carts has increased by about 75; per cent. 
and that of agricultural cattle, ah hough its advance, S7 per 
cent,, is apparently small. has kept pace with the increased 
area of tillage, as it gives the proportion of a pair of oxen 
to nine acres of cultivation. The following statement show's 
that prices on the whole have advanced to about double in 
the course of the settlement 
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Not to go into too great detail, the returns for too 
villages show that from an occupied area of 28,925 acres, 
assessed at Rs. 33,956 in the year before the introduction 
of the settlement, cultivation had risen m 1885-86 to 
69.790 acres, yielding Rs. 4.1,886, white the remissions had 
been nominal, amounting equally in the worst year to only 
Rs. 123. Collections had been made without difficulty: in 
the three last years, from 1883 -84 to 1885-86, out ol a 
total number of 1,787 notices for die sale of occupancy 
rights issued, on account of unpunctual payment of instal¬ 
ments of revenue, the demands of the Collector have been 
paid up without requiring the sale of a single field. There 
were thus perceptible signs of such an advance in the 
general prosperity of the subdivision as to warrant an in* 
crease of assessment up to tin: limit allowed by the orders of 
Government and this view, although objected to by the Re¬ 
venue and Survey Commissioners, has been adopted by the 
Bombay Government, and finally sanctioned by the I r.dia 
Office, 

The second group of 67 villages includes the open 
country at the mouth of the lndraint Valley, the vil* 
lages on each side of the railway and die Bombay road 
as far westward as the Chits, and 15 villages in the valley 
of the Paivana, which but for their inferior communications 
might have gone into the first group. The old maximum 
dry-crop rates varied from R.i 40s. to R. 1 6as. t and 
have now been raised to R.i 8as.: the maximum rate for 
rice is the same as in the first group. The third group, of 
39 villages, lies in the remoter parts of the valley of the 
hid mini and along the northern border, with a few in the 
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Piwana. valley- I*bough equal in climate to the second 
group, the communications of this are not so good The 
maximum dry-crop nue of R,i in the majority of 

these villages remains as before, being lowered in five from 
R.i 6as., and raised in three from one rupee. The 
maximum rice rate adopted is Rs, 7. In the fourth group, 
of 22 villages stretching along the crest of the Ghats, a-id 
in some cases down the western slopes, the old maximum 
dry-crop rate of a rupee has also been retained, and one of 
Rs, 6 adopted for rice. The climate here is excessively 
moist, and wheeled traffic is almost unknown. The area of 
rice cultivation in Government land has increased in die 
course of the settlement from 10,915 to 1.3,786 acres; the 
average assessment rises from Rs.- 2 as. ops, to % 2 S.ts. 
ops. per acre- The area recorded as garden in the old 
survey was only 26 acres, assessed at an average of 
Rs. it las. tops, the acre: it is now 186 acres, assessed 
as follows r 


Acts, 

’■toLiiitiil (under weiU'j 151 
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7 he rules regarding non-assessment at extra rates of 
land improved at the tenant's expense, and reducing that 
under old wdts to dry-crop rates, have been strictly 
adhered to, The general effect of the revision is shown 
bdow. 
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1 have thus placed before your readers a brief sketch 
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of the history of the Land Revenue Administration of a 
Horn hay collectorate, tracing it from the commencement of 
British Rule up to the present day* The change from the 
barbarous methods of the M ah ram regime, which, as Mount 
Stuart Elphinstone pointed out in the minute quoted at the 
commencement, depopulated the Province of Khandesh in 
course often years, to the enlightened system under which the 
the Deccan ryot now lives, and but for hi s own improvidence 
wuLild riuurish, must strike the most careless observer. From 
never knowing what the demands upon him would be in 
any year, demantis enforced, if not promptly met, by 
actual torture, he now cm tell off upon lib fingers the exact 
amount he has to pay for every field in his occupancy, that 
amount never being liable to increase on account of any 
improvement he may make in his land for the purjwse of 
raising superior crops, and being only liable to variation at 
the end of the thirty years' settlement on general considera¬ 
tions, such as the establishment of better markets or 
a general rise ir» the value of agricultural produce. He can 
at any time by a simple petition throw up, or transfer by 
mortgage or sale; the whole or any portion of His holding, 
or retain it from generation to generation by payment of a 
moderate rent, leviable in such instalments as to admit of 
his meeting them, by the realization of his produce. He 
b, in fact, a peasant proprietor, liable only from year to year 
to the payment of a fixed sum. the liability to which he can 
relinquish at any time without fine, forfeiture, or penalty of 
any kind. And all of these solid benefits lie has derived 
from the beneficent system of the Revenue Survey and 
Settlement, the gradual development of which, as well as 
its detailed processes, l have endeavoured to describe in 
this Article. 
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ENGLAND AND PERSIA. 


Mohl than one event during the hist twelve months hits 
served to bring into notice the relations between England 
and Persia, and to place them in a more favourable light 
than lias been the cast for a great many years. There was 
the incident at jask, then came the surrender of Ayoob 
Khan, and now we have die opening of the Kama river. 
In all these matters die Shah's Government, which is only 
a Foreign Office phrase for Shall Nusreddin himself, has 
shown remarkable and unexpected eagerness to accept our 
views, yield to our demands, and even to anticipate our 
wishes. If the first impulse would be to attribute this grati¬ 
fying change to increased wisdom at Teheran, or to a more 
correct sense of the peril in which Persia stands from the 
friendly hug of the Northern Bear, the second and probably 
better founded reflection is dint it must be largely doe to 
tile more sympathetic ami vigorous expression of English 
policy since Sir Henry Drummond Wolff arrived in the 
Shah's capital. As an early advocate of that course, 1 can¬ 
not help feeling personal satisfaction in quoting some pas¬ 
sages on the subject from my *• England and Russia in 
Central Ada," * published in March. i$7$. and they will 
ala* serve as a suitable text for the following remarks on 
current events and the future development of our Persian 
policy : 

“The tkArmuv'j o/ vur j !3 .t rclatst't** with Vasm. annul Cul Lj remind 
us lltal oui ptrtitldn Imi been muds afolvil bv doubt mnJ wint of purpose 
m ihe put. We have often g ppmm fly riot knuwtj wfaat our policy should 

•Entftad >,id HotjIi » Cextual Asia rt <W. H. Alien \* Co). vot. iL 
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b<:„ imd, when v?c Jiave chimced to have mine lo wt determs nation upon 
sh:. subject. Tic have usually m.irTuti its effect by varillnticm in ranyjng it 
into ibyscutidatp i\ is high time that this state of thing* should cease. Wc 
are no longer unskilled in llit. mysteries of Central Asian statecraft We 
tel i \ even claim to be quite w- skilled as :hc Russians, and, fhii being so, 
jt h vain for ns lo pretend to shut our eyes to tb l : fact that to secure a strong 
position in Peraa should be the corner-stone of iho foreign pul icy of India. 

, * - t: is difficult eo Imagine a country more sinking!?- favoured in every 
respccE than the kingdom of thfc Stink and plthough Persia 1 ms been gharri 
of dfiich of its jKjwer by the loss of the Caspian provinces R -dSl rorruiiiis a 
State uf ttlffictem strength am* resource to preierit si bold f& e even to a, 
great Pd^er. 

*' It b very necessary that the iKilfcy nf this ratmiry with regard fo 
Pcrsiu should return t > the tu^: principles upon whirh ii wz-. hi oi in the 
earber years of the century, tind* by pLining gride that ^urit nt itiddfcrreneie 
ivhieh is Jit suited to n Power charged with the trusteeship of - u b important 
intere^ts ns England is, asshi in regenLn!inc a country which -ttiv never 
weaker than at the present ntomem. . - . The ^hah if prertimlly- impotent* 
nd mu"L do what Russia onion, him * In this inct Ife^ rh;r M'jro* of n.n 
polk?. We should give him and his romifiurr. the mom] courage which 
they (equina 10 enable them to rrrist the Russian demand$H ... It will 
required hold* consistent, and ilrtenutned policy» advocated with -kill anti 
puriied with eager determination, to recover all the ground we have taft. 
Bui it fa not too Ute fur diplomacy n retrieve the day. . . The < cimat 

. n Question cannot be solved by divided action in any one phase of it. 
There must i>e vigour throughoot, hut nowhere van vigour be Trierrc bene' 
fidal than at Teheran, where ii hivi so Song absent* 

The opening of the Knua river to the comm rce of the 
world, which, however, means practically British India, lias 
served as a sort of notification to Russia that Persia wishes 
to escape from the tutelage in which the Otars ministers 
hoped to heej) her. In itself the concession may not 1>c of 
the greateat value, hut it is one for which Anglo-Indian 
merchant -1 and politicals hat! been striving Tur more than 
thirty years, and it therefore represents a reward of English 
patience, and seems to indicate a growth of English intlu- 
encc% The excitement of the Russian press is, consequently, 
not .surprising, especially as they must be aware of the 
military and strategical ' advantages to be derived in time 

* On ifriM |wmt no oae hai written with greater force than the hie 
Corral John J.i<ub. He *mid: M In possearior, of thi5 line ■ f tountry 
Opening od the valley of the Euphrates, Liking lly^ maritime jtfovinoa* 
^MptorfaHjr the Tilley of Lbe Kanin* a= our base, with full msemtb. 
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England and Persia. 


of war from the control of the Karim, and the improvement 
uf communications that may be expected to follow the in¬ 
crease of trade in die provinces of Khuristan and Lumtnn. 
The vindication of our interests must necessarily prove 
fruitful of incidents displeasing to our rivals, and the Kama 
river question furnishes only die first passage in what must 
be a keen contest between the diplomacy and trade of 
the two Empires in Persia. Tile hope would be unreason¬ 
able and absurd to suppose that, after having left Russia for 
so many years in undisputed possession of diplomatic supre¬ 
macy at Teheran, our successes, however insignificant and 
unimportant should receive anything but the marked dis¬ 
approval of the Russian officials and press. As those 
successes become more marked and produce more definite 
results, that disapproval ivilt increase, and the Russian Govern* 
ment will be urged to take vigorous steps to compel the 
Shah to pursue a one-sided policy of bestowing exceptional 
favours on Russian subjects, and excluding other nations 
from their legitimate rights as friends and allies. For all 
ibis we must be prepared, as the necessary consequences of 
any attempt to prevent the Shah becoming another Ameer 
of Bokhara, and the considerable resources of bis State in 
men and supplies being enrolled in the service of Russia 

The Karun river concession lias been rendered more 
bitter for the Russian palate by several rebuffs which the Per¬ 
sian Foreign Minister has given to the unreasonable demands 
of Prince ! lulgnmukl As those demands relate, with one 
exception, vb., the Consulate at Meshed, to matters which 
do not concern this country, and with which our Minister at 
Teheran would not think of interfering, die random allega¬ 
tions of the Avctiyr Vrcmya that Sir Henry Drummond 
W olff has instigated the obstructiveness of the Teheran 

iiipplie - ril uli Icmus ready there, instead nf being mniiediatdv dependent 
Mr dmant - ippon from itcimiMy and Sind, we should be in a pottrion, tn 
»*e At 2 ™iewcd wot wiih Katas, to march an An^lu-Turfcifh army into 
i .ijid there, ■ imperiling with other forces sent, tf oectiaaiy, rti 

Trelisxmv'i;, t:. (imrt the kussum behind the Ourosui and to keep ifieto 
ihwtt l" V«» and Opinions of (kficnri J- Jacob,'' xtjS, p. jap 
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Government, need not disturh our serenity, and certainly do 
not call for notice. It is of no interest to us if M. VtassotT 
cannot get his wtquoinr at Resht, or that com is not freely 
exported to Lutfabad. or that the Persians arc shirking the 
construction of their half of the road from Ashkabad to 
Konchan, and the only concern we can affect in the ap¬ 
pointment of a Russian Consul at Meshed is that if it were 
sanctioned we should require the same concession to be 
made to us, Of al) the other questions we are indifferent, 
ajul indeed, ignorant of the respective merits of the Russian 
and Persian cases, for. of course, the Shahs ministers have 
something to say upon the fact*, and as to their obligations, 
as well as the servants of the Ciar. Still, it is nut to i*; 
denied that these extraneous circumstances are calculated to 
increase the irritation felt in Russia about what is a distinct 
result of English diplomacy, 

None of these questions, with the exception of the 
projected Loimiljin at Mcshtti, ^rt; likely to present seriuus 
difficulty in the way of settlement, M. Vlassoff will get his 
cxeqnatKr in due course—the newspaper accounts are not 
clear in distinguishing between the Consular cases at Resht 
and Meshed—and die provisions of the Convention between 
Russia and Persia as to the Khorassan frontier will have 
to be complied with. Whether Prince Dotgorewki remains 
at Teheran, or is superseded, it will not need very 
sy-ong language or angrily-worded despatches to obtain 
these results, which may serve to appear the excited amour 
Propn nr the journalists of Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
The Shall, without commuting himself too far, will have 
been provided with an opportunity of judging what are the 
opinions held towards him by the friendly Government 
of Russia, amt he and his ministers are quite capable of 
arriving at logical conclusions, 1 1 will not be to our disad¬ 
vantage- if Russian diplomacy in Persia pusses through a 
protracted phase of bluster, and if the existing friction at 
Teheran should be aggravated before it is removed. 

If the particular cases that iiave t*en referred to are not 

M 
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Calculated to produce any serious rupture between Russia 
and Persia, nuch a contingency is not likely to arts* irotn 
any sutkkn impulse inducing the Russian authorities to 
proceed to extremities against the Persian Government. 
Russia can gain nothing by converting into an open enemy 
one whom she has always wished to represent as a friend 
and prohgl Were she to do so, not merely would she 
lose all the indirect advantages of Persia’s pretensions to 
Herat, but she would have to conduct campaigns w ithout the 
supplies of Persia, or prosecute first a costly and laborious 
war for the coercion of the Shah, with the absolute cer- 
tainty that her conquest could never be complete, as Eng- 
laud would have no difficulty in compelling her to keep at a 
respectful distance from the sea-coast It wall be long indeed 
before Russia will proceed to the extremity of violence 
against die Shah, and when she does it can hardly take any 
other form than that or an overt encroachment in the direc¬ 
tion of Herat, which would at once constitute a serious 
menace to the Government of India. Notwithstanding 
the vapouring* of the Russian press, the threatening lan¬ 
guage of Prince Dolgorouki or his successor, and i.vt n t >c 
wish in the highest quarters to bring the Shah into abject 
subjection. Russia has found in Persia another Bulgaria, 
and, if wu only play the cards left, to us with sufficient skill, 
there is no reason for the Shah’s independence or dignity to 
be in an)- way endangered, and for Persia to become, as it 

threatened to be. a preserve of the Czar. 

So far as one may judge from the opinions expressed 
in the newspapers, and from the talk in well-informed csreles, 
the danger is not that Russia may resort to extreme mea¬ 
sures in order to have the satisfaction of coercing its former 
Asiatic ally, but that England, frightened at the conse¬ 
quences of its slight and little meaning success in regard to 
tile Karen valley, will pave the way*, by a return to its old 
sdf vHaccnient. for some striking success, and the recovery 
of its old predominant jxwition by Russia- 11 may be pre¬ 
mature, therefore, to attribute to the opening of the Knrun 
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river all the importance that it would possess os the first 
step in tin; more energetic and consistent expressions of 
' English rights in Persia, We have to wait for the solution 
or this point—viz., whether the Kanin river opening was 
merely the tardy reward of long demanding and patient 
persistence, or the direct consetjuenre of an imponnnt and 
ndicnl change in the mutual policy of England and Persia. 
I can only hope that the Tatter represents the true version, 
but 1 fear the most hopeful supposition will not justify our 
regarding it as more than a tentative measure, tentative 
buth as regards us effect on English opinion at home as 
wdl as its immediate results in Persia. 

I. nder these circumstances it in the more necessary to 
point out in some detail the reasons which render it ad vis. 
-dile that a radical change should take place in our Persian 
policy, and dial, an attempt should be made to revive the 
independent spirit of the Shah and his people, so that they 
may not become mere tools in the hands of an astute and 
unscrupulous Power. Those results, it is_obvious, cannot 
be obtained without an effort, and it depends very- much on 
the due appreciation of the facts connected with the military 
ami political situation In Western Asia whether the effort 
will be made. 

However tardily the admission has come, something is 
gained when it is allowed that Persia, enfeebled and awk* 
ward I y placed as she is, still counts as a factor in Central 
Asian politics. For thirty years, and even more, we have 
not possessed the semblance of a policy in Persia, We 
have had Afghan policies of different forms and com¬ 
plexions, and they have entailed one obligation which has 

affected the Shah, and which we have carefully fulfil led_ 

the exclusion of Persia from Herat. But although Persia 
has always been a more civUtred and amenable State than 
Afghanistan, we have never, since the missions of Sir folm 
Malcolm and Sir Gore Ouseky. attempted to cany out the 
intelligent policy which would have kept Persia on friendly 
terms with ourselves, and which might have resulted in 
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her own regeneration. Before Persia was crippled by the 
effeteness of her own administration, and effaced by the 
new development of Russian power at Merv amt along the 
Atioqk, the English Government would uke uo pains to 
establish a cordial understanding at Teheran, believing at 
first that Persia counted for tittle, and afterwards that It 
would l>e impossible to supplant the influence of Russia. 
X,,V\ that I'fTsia has been placed al a considerable material 
disadvantage, the effort to regain ait our lost opportunities, 
and to place ourselves in as favourable a position as ue 
might have occupied had >vt rigidly adhered to ail the 
propositions in the Treaty of l^H- must be far greater 
and better sustained than there is good room for hoping 
from the precedents s»:i in any other branch 0 / our Central 
Asian policy. It is something to say that a success marks 
the beginning of the growth of interest, if not the develop¬ 
ment of a new policy, which must he inferred from the 
Karun river incident; and if Russia will only further 
embarrass the situation by errors of diplomacy and want 
of patience, which is far from improbable, we may count 
upon Persia's leaning towards us becoming more marked, 
and still more important upon English opinion making a 
sympathetic movement towards the effectual support of an 
overborne people struggling against the unwarrantable 
pretensions and demands of a grasping neighbour 

England has need of allies in Asia The conditions in 
force when we conquered India are not the same as those 
under which we have to govern and retain it. We are 
exposed to the danger of external attack, which has been 
recognized by successive Governments, both Liberal and 
Conservative, and which has already added millions ti* 
the debt and annual expenditure of the Government of 
India. The situation in Europe does not encourage the 
belief that we can rely on the co-operation of any Rower 
in any dispute or quarrel affecting India or Central Asia, 
We shall have to trust to our own resources alone, and in 
our natural desire to bring some of the forces of Asia 
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into the same camp as ourselves we have spared neither 
money nor endeavour to convert Afghanistan into a trust* 
worthy ally; and, looking still further afield, we have based 
some hopes on tile friendship and co-operation of Chinn. 
But the most cursory consideration should serve to show 
that the uses of Afghanistan as an ally are immeasurably 
increased if Persia a in be brought to recognize her identity 
of interest with ourselves in maintaining the present posi¬ 
tion in Centra! Asia. As an array of Asiatic States, a firm 
alliance, based on a military convention between India* 
Afghanistan, and Persia, would be very strong For offensive 
purposes, and would therefore contribute much towards the 
maintenance of peace, especially if there existed its counter¬ 
part in Eastern Asm rn the avowed solidarity of the interests 
of England and China. 

The advantages accruing from a close alliance with 
Persia are not confined to our securing the ruler of 
Afghanistan against the assertion of pretensions on the 
part of the Shah, which he has always found n difficulty in 
resisting, both at Herat and Gintiahar, or to tile direct 
military co-operation of die Persian army, although that 
might, on the high authority of Sir Henry Rnwliuson, be 
rendered far more efficient than is generally supposed 
The chief advantage to be derived from it would consist in 
the obstructions placed In the way of Russia’s action in 
Central Asia by the refusal of the Shah to be made any 
longer a cat’s-paw. The Russian authorities themselves 
have admitted that die delay or obstruction m die delivery 
of com at Lutfafoad has caused them much inconvenience, 
and it has always been acknowledged that any considerable 
Russian force engaged on the Heri Rud would have to 
draw the bulk of its supplies from die Persian province of 
Khorassan. One of the immediate consequences in time 
of war of an alliance between England and Persia would be 
that the Russians would lie deprived of their best and most 
convenient market, and that they would have to draw all 
their supplies from Europe. Another consequence would, 
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lit: that Russia could not put forward Persia's claims to 
Herat as a screen for her own, nor could she hope for the 
support, as she has hoped, of the large Persian colony 
resident within that city. 

It may of course be said that Russia coultl easily coerce 
the Shah by landing 3 force on the southern shore of the 
Caspian, and marching on the capital; but even allowing 
for the superiority of Russian troops, the occupation of 
Teheran would not be such a very easy matter, and even 
when accomplished, Russia would only be at the beginning 
of a very arduous and unprofitable enterprise if the l'erstan 
Government stood firm- Or tt may be said that Russia 
would confine her action to the occupation • d Meshed and 
the north-east corner of Khnrassan, leaving the Shah to do 
his worst towards its recovery. So doubt this would prove 
a serious and embarrassing position for the Persian Govern¬ 
ment, and w >: should be compelled, to take some pronounced 
step to relieve the Shah from the disadvantage under 
which he would thus be placed. If we were either unable 
or unwilling to accomplish this, the alliance between England 
and Persia would of course experience a natural and speedy 
dissolution. As Afghanistan would also be a party to any 
such alliance, there is no reason why we should be reduced 
to a condition of helpless observation. 

There are, of course, objections to discussing the 
possibilities of .1 state of war while pacific relations remain 
undisturbed, especially as we have been so recently engaged 
in a serious and protracted effort to avert any difficulties 
between the two Empires; but we cannot close our eyes to 
a manifest attempt to prescribe a specific course for the 
Persian Government which shall have the effect of benefit¬ 
ing Russia and injuring England, and we have every right 
to resent and prevent such a policy being realized, as the 
Tttaties giving Persia a place in the hotly of Asiatic Side* 
bear our signature as well as that of Russia. The respon¬ 
sibility of Our discussing the consequences of a conflict 
between English and Russian interests and influence in 
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Persia must rest with the Rusdftn press, which took um¬ 
brage at the very simple and harmless transaction relating 
to the Karim, and also with the Russian Government, for 
it lias more than endorsed the lino taken by its newspapers 
in sending back Prince Dotgorouki to the Persian Court 
with letters of a threatening and unfriendly purport. 
Russia has injured ht-rsi.ll in more than one way by the 
attitude she lias chosen to adopt in this question. She has 
in the first place treated us with a want of loyalty, not to 
speak of friendship; she has in the second place adopted a 
tone towards the sovereign and court of Persia that cannot 
fail to give umbrage: and lastly, she has, of her own act. 
exposed the hollowness of her pretensions to regard Persia 
as a subject province. 

We muse therefore, hope on every ground that our 
Government will stand firm, and that it will not allow even 
the petit Um of the Shah, should he be coerced by threats 
into asking for the voluntary anrrender of the concession, to 
induce us to waive one iota of the right we have obtained 
in common with the world by so much patience and per¬ 
sistency. Were we to give way. the Persians themselves 
would be the first to despise us, and to deem our support a 
broken feed. With regard to the projected Russian G>n- 
sulate at .Meshed, we must leave Persia to light her own 
battle- The demand is really an unreasonable one, and 
meant to lie unfriendly, anil of course if Russia obtains the 
privilege to have a Consul then;, we should expect a similar 
right to be given to us. But it may be difficult lor the 
Shah to avoid compliance with wltat is a plausible demand, 
unless he is prepared to face aft active Russian intervention 
within his own frontier. 

The probable outcome of the present diplomatic friction 
and Correspondence seems to Ixi* that the Kanin concession 
will stand, and that after more or less delay Russia will be 
allowed to establish a Consulate at Meshed, The period 
immediately before us will, therefore, provide the occasion 
for English policy in Persia to give practical evidence of 
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Its skill, energy, and courage. We shill have to provide 
the Shall and Ills ministers with the moral courage to resist 
the unfair demands and Intimidations of Russia, ami at the 
same time we have no desire, and shall not go out of our 
way, to irritate Russia. That we cannot altogether help 
doing if we firmly carry out the resolve to thwart all 
schemes undertaken to our disadvantage, and chiefly in the 
hope of excluding English commerce as well as political 
influence from Persia. Yet if, on the other hand, we allow 
Persia to be browbeaten, and ourselves to be ignored, as to 
the settlement of matters in that country, which closely 
affect England, and which do not concern Russia, it is 
inevitable that we must resign aJ] claim to be heard in 
Western Asia. U'c have no wish to quarrel with Russia 
in Persia, but honour and interest alike compel us to take 
up a definite position and make a firm stand, 

Should matters reach the serious pass which now seems 
only too probable, especially as the Shah, if he has any 
reason to hope for English support, may wish to test its 
extent and firmness, We cannot afford to throw away a 
single chance in preparing for the grave events that must 
follow. The present situation being rendered more acute 
by either the extreme measures of Russia or the prolonged 
and obstinate resistance of the Shah, die time will cer¬ 
tainly have arrived for us to obtain some control over the 
Persian army, which has already had English, French, 
Russian, and Austrian ins true tors, but which at present 
shows little or no trace of our old influence. It is not 
likely that this could be effected with regard to the nonhem 
army, although it ought to be perfectly feasible in the 
southern provinces. In connection with this subject it 
seems natural to mention that a very good commencement 
would be made by the release of Prince Zil-es-Suttan and 
his reappointment to the Governorship of Ispahan or some 
similar post. If u becomes necessary to incur great 
responsibility in assisting Persia to vindicate rights which 
she herself has resolved to uphold, it follows as an inevjt- 
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able consequence that we must have some controlling 
power over the Persian army. This the Shah would prob¬ 
ably be quite willing to give, but here again wt have 
difficult)' in deciding, when the right moment has been 
reached between timely precaution and unnecessary 
menace to Russia. 

la addition to the military reorganisation of the Shah's 
army, the only suggestion that need be made is to acquaint 
the Ameer Abdurrahman with all our views and intentions 
with regard to Persia, and to sound him as in the desir¬ 
ability of showing in a marked way that Persia and 
Afghanistan have laid aside old differences, and are now 
willing to admit unity of interest and of action, For that 
and other reasons it is much to be desired that an imposing 
mission may visit Cabul in die spring, and that it may be 
followed before tint year is out by an interview and con¬ 
ference between the Shah and the Ameer at some place 
between Meshed and Herat. We live in an age of 
demonstrations, and open alliances serve as the best sup¬ 
ports of peace, the aggressive Power fearing to provoke 
war with those who combine against it alone, on the 
iume principle that the burglar shuns the house where be 
knows a revolver is kept. If we neglect to form these 
alliances, and to make the best use of Lhem in Asia, we 
shall be strangely indifferent and obtuse, for Russia has 
not a single ally there, and we could have on our side all 
the States without exception, for it is now known that we 
have no wish to disturb their forms of Government, or 
interfere with their independence. OF all such alliances 
none is more necessary, and none could be more easily 
obtained than that with Persia. 


DfcttETfliUS Bovlgetl 
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It was the boast of Rome that she, alone among the 
conquerors of antiquity, sought to obliterate from the 
mind of the vanquished the stigma of conquest, to In* 
dude all her subject races within the pale of a common 
dtuenship. and to teach them to look upon her as their 
common mother— 

" ]{«* tii in gtcmio viciufque wta recepii, 

Hununumque etmut commum nomine fovu, 

Maui* non donums ntu, dvcpjiw vncavxi 
Sea*, dunum.* 

Although beset by greater difticuUies than were en¬ 
countered by Rome in the consolidation of her power, it 
lia* keu the consistent policy of tile Government of India 
to base its ruiministmtluti of that country on the same 
wise ami beneficent principle. There is little in common 
between the vigorous and active English character ami 
the lymphatic Indian temperament, between the practical 
method* of tile one and the sentimental mysticism of the 
other. In endeavouring, therefore, to graft an English 
system of administration on the ancient Indian stock, the 
English Government has undertaken a more arduous and 
purcling task than that which fell tu the duty of Rome, 
working, throughout the European dominion at least, 
among peoples nearly akin to her own. Moreover, the 
ideal of good government baa greatly changed since the 
Roman day *, and the purity' and justice of the English 
Government or India are very far In advance of those 
of Rome, In spite, however, of the obvious and recog¬ 
nised difficulty of the undertaking, England has. with in* 
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stmctive political wisdom, resolutely set her lace against 
governing f inlia merely as a conquered province. 

In this endeavour tlte country hits been covered with in¬ 
numerable English schools ; the literature, the science, and 
the arts of Europe have been allowed unimpeded access * the 
press has been made absolute!) free, except uf the customary 
restraints against private slander. No legislation interferes 
with the discussion of political questions, and the natives 
may write what they please on such matters, or hold 
public meetings id consider them, without let or hindrance 
from the Government. As under these conditions the 
numbers of the so-called *' educated class" of the native 
community arc increasing, the country has been covered 
to find an outlet for their energies with many munici¬ 
palities and local boanls; the field of official employ¬ 
ment, to meet their wants, is being enlarged, and native 
officers of high standing are to be found in every depart¬ 
ment of the Administration. Ill die first dignities at the 
Bar. on the benches of the High Courts, in the provincial 
magistracy and judicial service, in die Post Office, the 
Financial and Political Departmnuts, native officers are being 
employed in increasing numbers!. The Indian Government 
has often ^mph.nically declared its detemtination to admit 
an ever-increasing proportion of natives to its sendees, and 
only last year in its signal las many think, overwrought) 
xeal for that purpose, it appointed an elaborate {perhaps 
one may say unwieldty) Commission to overhaul the 
Government Departments, with the object of ascertaining 
how far a yet enlarged sphere of official employment 
could be mad e available for that class. Everywhere 
there are signs that the Government is keenly sensitive 
to its responsibilities towards the “ Now India." which 
has itself created But, while aware, no douht. that 
governments, like other institutions, must adapt themselves, 
like living organisms, to changing circumstances, the 
Government of India cannot fail to perceive that the 
" educated native ” is at present but as a drop in the 
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ocean of Indian humanity. Possibly about J per cent, 
of the population might come under that species which 
in India popularly designates a native who can speak 
and write with some degree of fluency in the English 
tongue.' The great mass of ''excitable barbarism,” as 
Mr. John MorJey has styled the unstable throngs of the 
Indian races who form the sea of which the u educated 
class" is but as the spray, requires careful management; 
and it may well appear to the Government of India that, 
as the country has been set upon the path of modem 
progress, caution is now a first necessity <jf the situation. 

Unhappily, however, the cautious and steady advance 
of the government has proved little to the relish of a large 
section of the "educated class.' The idea that liberty 
should “sfotatjp broaden down from precedent to precedent" 
is distasteful to Asiatic vanity and extravagance. The 
country is ripe, so we are assured, for " gourd-like develop¬ 
ment" from which it is restrained only by the strong hand 
of the English Government To force that hand, a Jorge 
number of the English-educated natives of India have 
established a widespread am! thoroughly organised system 
of agitation, of the extent and character of which, probably 
little is known in England, though it may be a subject of 
great moment to the welfare of the Indian administration. 

The most prominent and tangible outcome of the move- 
mem, and that which has attracted some notice in England, 
is the assembly known as the " National Congress," an 
annual gathering of which there Have been three sessions, 
at Horn bay, Calcutta, and Madras respectively, and of 
which the fourth session will be held at Allahabad on the 
36th of December and three succeeding days. The 
native press in thousands of leading articles, hundreds of 

I fw=K * T4i> r,*;j-4 nri be taken aj in sn'j srn 5 ® intended Tis conTey 
a diifa^cjitnu -uf lbe w«tl4iORi t bred, #ml <dti cared naitrc genJii'iiien, 
*d -bom India ► -.suasm a prppomnn ** Uij|« a* that of anj country, 
Unhappily tbrif inen and TJtadr«v aun liuas to t,c ^rtonhadenred to 
jwpixUr irrei* bjf aulte tjie *4 **educated ” Satire*, whr.re ijmlitia and 
aiUitunetiii are nay dill;j eat 
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vernacular pamphlets scattered broadcast over the land, 
paid itinerant lecturers,—in short all the devices of (wipular 
agitation are being milked to advertise the Congress 
throughout the country, and to induce the masses to believe 
that on the accomplishment of its objects will follow the re¬ 
moval of every grievance that they have against the Govern¬ 
ment, or even against Providence, The supporters of the 
Congress affect to regard it as a national representative 
assembly, ami speak of its members as Lire national repre 
sentativTiS. Mr, Dadabhai Naorqjt, who has been on a 
stumping tour in England under the wing of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
as the accredited ''representative in Great Britain of the 
Indian National Congress," habitually poses as the " repre¬ 
sentative of 100,000,000 British subjects." The popular 
Congress literature holds it always as a matter beyond 
dispute that the Congress represents the various creeds, 
race*. and nationalities of India, or, to put it in orthodox 
form, " the Indian nation.'’ These tactics are the more to 
be regretted as in the introduction to the Report on last 
year's Congress a volume published by fu direction, tit ere 
large claims are expressly set aside. We find it there 
stated that the first Congress, which met at Bombay in 
December, 18Sj, consisted of some seventy native gentle¬ 
men, who had no representative character, but met together 
of their free will to discuss certain public questions. At 
the second and third Congresses * sortie 400 to 600 
member* are said to have been present, and are described 
as representatives elected at v public meetings,‘ or by 
’*associations“ in various parts of India, The report 
states regarding this question of election that ,l Any town 
any of whose inhabitants fell interested in the question 
held a public meeting, . . . and thereat elected those men 
wh* were looked up to as leaders. Again, any association 
that desired to be represented, called a general meeting, 
and thereat elected one or more of its leading members, 
. . Any one who wanted to be represented could be 

* Cakvtti, Tiecembef, rS8e» and Bladn*, December, iB5;. 
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resen ltd. but no one troubled about those who did not 
themselves come forward." 

And we ire assured that " as yet the Congress is not by 
anv means so ' broad based upon the people's will' as has 
been supposed and asserted, . , . We cannot, making all 
allowances, see grounds for supposing that more than 10 
per cent, uf chest (the population), at the utmost even 
indirectly and passively supported the Congress." Now in 
regard to these ' public meetings ” above alluded to, it is 
significant that local officers of Government arc in many 
instances ignorant of the alleged fact that such meetings 
have been held, although dale and place are ostentatiously 
printed In the Congress report. If a'* public meeting “ has 
been held in a town it is prima f<uit probable that the 
officer in charge of the locality would be aware of the fact, 
but inquiries have been made In several cases, and nothing 
can be ascertained about many of these meetings. Is it 
putting a strained interpretation on the problem to suggest 
that the solution is to be found in the supposition that the 
local supporters of the Congress, stimulated to action by 
some centrally-situated wirepullers, met privately, dubbed 
themselves a “ public meeting," and appointed one of their 
number to *■ represent" the town or district ? 1 ht less 

said about that allied power, the " association*’” the tatter 
for the interests of the Congress itself The country b 
covered with a mushroom growth of these “ associations.’ “ 
There is hardly a town in India w hich does not boast of one 
or more (l associations," They consist as a rule, of the 
subordinate legal practitioners, t who practice in the local 

■ Many nf the »E?or«Ut»iro in the presidency (uwa> ate of <1 wholly 
dtffcmii ehara&cter* con? Lsi i m ^ Z5 they do of mtibne gt-ntiemen flf fnfluent* 
cmd standing. They urc tjf risd sad to the asiiiOTlie*, and farm a wtdW 
link hctwroi the Goyonmcxii alud tht»e nhi>sc sntemtt ihc y feptwnL 
Theicmarki. in ihe teat maifl be Liken am to apply only to lite Hint In 
At-bant, I'ht \lDhainnicdsn bqdio atnr of a more lopcCWlk ^sainp. 

f f t ■ K*W/. V J nif/ifl an advocate wbn has Wn udmiuui to;pniaic* 
be fort si kcat tout on pa«kj£ certain tamaftembm held ta tnda His 
^nf^nDnal awtdmg it Uitn different; to t-bil or u .hamster, and be cum. 
itamli ccjJicr circdumtii'Ji. In efts Mofttfeil tf.£ f prwifldnl) a 
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courts, the clerks in the local government offices, the 
editors uf the local vernacular papers, and p . number of pre¬ 
cocious schoolboys, who are receiving an deemosynarjf 
education at the local government schools. They all 
flaunt proud designations such as the k People s Associa¬ 
tion," and the ■' National League" , but these imposing 
titles do not always carry that weight which they other¬ 
wise might, inasmuch as inquiries have lighted on " Peoples 
Associatfotffs" consisting of three schoolboys Such as 
they are, however, they are the centres from which radiate 
all manner of ill-wilt and uncharttS&feness against the 
established government. They arc the distributories of 
innumerable tracts and pamphlets, containing outrageous 
criticism on Government action, and the ready champions of 
anything that may tend to embarrass that authority’, In 
many cases it is to be reared they are promoters of sedition, 
and support intrigue, having for their end the overthrow of 
British rule in India Their power for mischief is much 
Increased by the fact that they are organized under bead- 
centres, and work with all the precision of a well-arranged 
machine. Instead of vaunting its connection with these 
bodies the Congress, which poses as the representative of 
the loyal intelligence of the country, would do wdl to .:ul 
loose from them. Unhappily for itself it might under such 

an attempt collapse altogether. 

It is significant of the real aim and tendencies of 
tlu: Congress. && the great Mohammedan community 
of India has held aloof from it, and the significance of 
this abstention is enhanced by the strong ruling instinct 
in that community. The Congress affects to question 
this only too palpable fact, but there really can be 
no doubt about it to any impartial person. Stimu¬ 
lated by the allegations of the Congress agitators that 
their community was for it, the Mohammedans have during 

YaltS will take a bncf for four annas (about I he profession is L 'om- 

p»ed fllDKfli ctiiitcly of names. 'Llwy form the moat active agents in the 
--ipt.l.Lr Jgttitkm ntfw pamdcm in India, 
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Ibe current year held upwards or fifty meetings * mail parts 
I of India to publicly protest against the movement. The 
Mohammedan newspapers, with not one exception that l 
know of. teem with articles and letters condemning the 
agitation. The leaders of the community have held aloof 
from it. The names carry little significance in England, 
but those who know India will understand the meaning of 
the Statement that the leading Mohammedans of India* 
such as Sir Syed Ahmed, Syed Amir Alj. Syed Hossain 
i BelgramL Raja Amir llossain Khan, MouJvl Abdul Jabbir. 

/ 1 the Hon Mohammed Ali Rogai, Kazi Shahabuddin Khan, 

1 s ir Nawazish Ali Khan. Nawab Abdul Majid Khan, Syed 
Hussain Khan, have openly stated their disapproval of 
the methods and measures of the Congress. Sir Salar 
Jung has written to Sir Syed Ahmed expressing his con¬ 
currence with their views : and the Xizam of Hyderabad has 
given Sir Syed Ahmed a large donation to help him to work 
against the Congress. 

It i& true that some Mohammedans 1 have joined that 
movement, but it is noteworthy that these men. with few 
exception^, are persons of low estate, or are cut off by 
religious differences from the great bodies of the Sunni 
and Shiah Mohammedans of uhu country. Referring to 
the- former of these points, Sir Syed Ahmed, in a recent 
speech, remarked— 


i " doer no! know u-ho were the three nr four MuJmnmetUn* of the 
North Wen Prminas who took put with them, and why they tuck part? 
Tke dmpJe truth is they were nothing more ih* n tired men, s ut h ^ 
ihc) too k to Madias, nnd havinc got them there, dbl, ‘These are the *:o 
of genilemcs, and ihtse are landed proprietors of wkh-ond^Mcb 
i.rd ih(<t ife fiich'ind-stjrti i^rca! Mohuuuritri!. wliilst ever? otij here 
kni'irn hr;i' Iht msn were bought," 

, f^ftlwr illustration of the Mohammedan defection 

j k- added the fact tint the Mohammelans of Bengal, 

urhtars an 1 to be found one half of the whole Mohnrn- 


< ’ 11 ' ar kjfdwow bn May <j| upratiU re.ooc iiiCflf, 

’ vSlt ifE=tKlt ° h *" bm> preStf ” nt 'br’Madft* Owpre*! 
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medan community of India, were " represented ’* at 
Madras by oae Syod Mohammed Hossain Ghouse, a 
Mohammedan Hakim, or medical practitioner, who is de¬ 
scribed in the official Congress report as <J Health Officer, 
Turkish Government! Bagdad. ' 

To sum up this matter, the Congress represents not the 
various races and creeds of India, nor yet the entire; 
English-educated class of the Indian community,I but only 
the Hindu section of that class, and it is *« he regretted 
tliat, with such ample proofs as exist on that point, the 
supporters of the movement should affect to make people 
believe that the gathering is nothing short of a national 
assembly. 

Such being the constitution and character of the Con- 
greiis, let us next see what an: the measures it advocates ? 
These measures have been embodied in a series of Resolu¬ 
tions passed ar each day s sitting of the three Congresses. 
They cover wide, ground, and have varied from Congress 
to Congress. As those passed at the last session express 
no doubt the mature opinions of the leaders of the move¬ 
ment, we may take them as indicating the changes in the 
Government of India which the party wishes to see carried 
out. We find, then, that. Lhe resolutions called for (I.) an 
enlargement of the Legislative Councils by the “admis¬ 
sion of a considerable number of members elected by our¬ 
selves," and the grant of power to these enlarged Councils 
to " regulate and coritru! tire .penditure, and to make laws 
and to exercise ether powers;" {ii.) the separation of tire 

■ The Pun jab was " wpnsseniad" by nine delegates, of whom sis were 
r dtih uni! t«ru editors of vernacular papers. In the Punjab and generally 
in tjpper India die name of many of the delegates indicate thin they arc 
ScastLa. that h to tsy, lint they aw a* omeb fberignets to the t«cpLf of the 
land as Enghshjntn thtm.-ilves, There arc tnanv colonic^ of Bengali* 
^altered throughout Northern India, and rt b fcm their ran?.-- brat the 
Conflict agiiatoti in that pan of the Cttinixj me mostly drawn, 

i Tire Ocdh Talcijvlir- (the landlords of Bajour of Oudti, as they ne 
styled held a Urjc meeting in Lucknow in March last, and placed on 
lEcutd a i,.rnal role against the Congress. The other day die Sikh*, 
assembled at their sacred city -' -mn isar, did ihc um& 
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judicial and executive functions of magisterial officers " even 
though this should in some provinces involve some <L*.stra 
expenditure;" (iii.) the opening of military service in its 
higher grades to the natives of the country: (iv.) the 
creation of a native volunteer corps ; (v ) the raising of the 
income-tax' minimum to Rs. i ,000; (vi.) die establish¬ 
ment of institutions for technical education; (vii.) the 
amendment -if the Arms Adtf in the sense that if any cl;x*i3 
or person is debarred from die use of arms the reason in 
each case should be recorded in writing and published. 

It is unnecessary to enter here into a detailed investiga¬ 
tion of the merits of all these proposals. Some of them 
obviously relate to administrative questions, which for Lheir 
proper elucidation require careful inquiry' at the hands of 
experts. The Government Is gradually and cautiously 
feeling Its way to the employment of native officers of the 
army in higher military and diplomatic service. In the late 
Black Mountain expedition. Colonel Adam Khan, uf the 
Bengal Cavalry, commanded a contingent of Khyber levies 
with tile greatest distinction. His brother is our Agent at 
Kabul, Perhaps, with such instances before it, the Govern¬ 
ment might proceed more boldly on the line on which it is 
advancing. The demand for the creation of native volun¬ 
teer corps “ *0 defend the Empire in Lhe hour of danger," 
ns a Congress orator expressed it,, is perfaap? a trifle 
strained; and, curiously enough, jt is most loudly cla¬ 
moured for by the Balms of Bengal, a country that does not 
contribute a single recruit to the I ndtan army. The natives 
can themselves do a great deal more for the promotion of 
indigenous industry than any number of technical institutions. 


Otic or the ijitalfn dunked this u>, as “an odrae* iiKOmt tax, 
r ..iexj administered, and imposed, u..? u> me.; the expense of <*nr Gnrem- 
tnern, (ju: to J 1 "vide fuiiiii to tunMc Great Britain if jbjkj Hum* or 
hsbni [Igmi and continued jppLmaej, 

+ The pn^nt procedure ti that, uhfle the Act a in them * genoal 

iruaviduu, and classes are train |j led faun it, opemtitmi '1 ho 

aemjrfcam are bwoaimg ;iJ mmwmu* that die Adi* [iktJ) fafatc lota ta 
wcoftnr ptnc holly a dead tester. ’ ^ 
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which are luxuries that a hard-pressed Government cannot 
welt afford, even if tlieir utility was better pfcved than is 
the case, 

A detailed investigation of these minor resolutions is 
the less needful because the essence of all the Congress 
demands is really to he found in the first of the scries, that 1 
which calls for an enlargement of the Councils, by the ad¬ 
mission of “ a considerable number of members, elected bv 
ourselves, 1 ' We gel in this proposal at the heart and core 
of the whole Congress movement. At the meeting at 
which this resolution was passed by the last Congress, the 
speakers explicitly stated that it was not desirable :o enter 
into particulars of the best w ay in which the Councils 
could thus In-, enlarged, as such a course would give the 
enemy an opportunity tr> attack points of detail Some 
private schemes were forthcoming, hut they were not 
officially endorsed by die meeting. There Is. however, no 
want of light to indicate to us the true character of the 
proposal and what is meant by am " enlargement" of the 
Councils. The speakers .it all three Congresses liave 
insisted that the county- h rip*: for representative institu¬ 
tions the second Congress plao d on record its formal 
opinion that " in view of the poverty of the people of India, 
representative institutions ought to he established in India, 
as this would place it within our power to effect those 
reforms which we believed to be necessan to relieve that 
poverty the Congress literature echoes and re-echoes the 
cry with ceaseless clamour. The proposer of the resolution 
regarding the Councils, at the third Congress, Baba Suren- 
dronath Bmmrjee * made a most successful oration on the 
subject, opening his speech with these words 

■'The tb«un i» abi.ilt vi U The diflenau;?. ^enc- 

tulium ire about to lie ftwgulten, and a noble [irinjwa is y^ntnjj; mil to 

■ ftabo ^arentlioimth Uaitcrjec *\»> former!} in the Bengal Civil 
.'iiwr. He ion removed foo it by (lit retiirv of Stale fur lad: -in 
die lecntmneudatinn of the LieutenantGiJvemw of Bengal {Sir George 
Campbelly, s«d the Gut eminent of India, for klidying certain records. 
He a iioi-. (jnt r the imc: active of the Cunzntii jgitatOiS- 
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view, a prospect fraught with brilliance, with beauty, and untold h&ppfoes* 
to the people- I will not dare to anticipate the future, nor mil 1 indulge 
in lilt ecstasies uf prophetic vision: bin this 1 uudenaku to ay that 
whatever tuny bo the future of the Congress, and with it of the ccuntiy, 
we are on (be right trade, that track of tight* leading to the destined gqol 
(loud and continued applause). marked by the consatidaiinn of British 
rule and lilt enuincipation of Our people. Genii emeu, we attach the 
utmost imjeiutiLt to this question of the leconstntilioit of the le^istiiTe 
Cotmcilii We iiccuiri to it the foremost place among the tnpin «f dis¬ 
cussion. We unfurl lire banner of the Congress, and upon it are written 
in character* of glittering gold, winch none may cttsre, the peal words nf 
this rcsolutinn—‘ Representative 1 tulitmfons for India.' Are wc guided by 
mere sentimental ctiiriiderations in mating this act of deliberate choice- 
Ah. no! Ttiere are the strongest reasons why dre reconstitution of the 
Legtsliuive Councils, should be placed in the forefront of the topics to be 
discussed by the Congress. it I* iniposiibitc to think of :■ dtaU Kl i C 
pserance, or a matter of domestic complaim, which will not be remedied 
if the con; mutton trf the Council* were changed and remodel W according 
to our programme. Talk of the separation of judicial froth executive 
functions, why the reform would he effected at once if we had a potential 
voice in the funking of Our laws. Talk of the wider employment of our 
Countrymen hr the public service, why the Queen's Proclamation would ho 
vindicated to the letter, if wc Iiad wune control rarer lire management of 
our domestic concerns (applause)- Vou fret and frmifi trader the ngoitr 
of an income-tax which touches even the necessaries Of Subsistence^ why 
lire incidence of the tax would lie altered, the min mi am raised, if vt had 
anything to do with tins imposition of the tax, or if we woe permuted to 
modify it (flnpku&e). I might multiply instances, but iliprr is not 
ncctiiary; tlic reconstitution of the legislative Councils would he a 
panacea for cuuiUks; grievance, in relation ro the administration of the 
country.' 

Another speaker on the same occasion observed ;■— 

“I think ihis very Congress b proof positive of oat ripeness far the 
usfc, and of I he intelligence and knowledge which would be brought to 
bear upon the adairs of the nation, if only the Government were kind 
enough to accede to out visits " (applause). 

A third soaring to loftier heights; said 

'■ I fee! si tf the Almighty hand were musirrtdied kit the helping of 
our tattie. I hegbj to kc that the Rub? of all the nations, of die *mfd 
bat f-rdiipod ilu* we should ,:et representative inetituttons w icon is we 
lutbcktUly exen ourselves" 

Another urged litem to ** place your hands on the 
purse-strings of Government.' and assured them that “ you 
will taste the true meaning of power and freedom when 
once you control the finances.” 
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The keynote of the pamphlets issmtd by the Congress 
is the same dumaml for representative institutions, in other 
words, for the transfer of the government from die existitig 
executive to an administration Formed of the supporters of 
that assembly. 

To those who have redacted or. the necessity of the 
existence in India of a strong centralized government, it is 
apparent that such measure of representative institutions 
as- it may be possible to introduce into the imperial 
administration can only be partial anti limited. The ulti¬ 
mate authority must rest with the British Government. 
British rule in India would not survive the reduction of the 
Viceroy to the position of a figure-head like a Colonial 
Governor, Subject to lire essential condition that the 
Executive Government remains supreme, there can be no 


question that the Legislative Council might be advan¬ 
tageously reformed. The idea of enlarging and rendering 
it of a more popular character has been before the 
Government for several years, and considerable change 
would have been introduced in their constitution during tht 
viceroyalty or Lord Duflferm had It not been for the opposi¬ 
tion of the India Office. At the same time, it may be well 
to note that tire Congress writers and speakers have, appa¬ 
rently from a sense of professional duty, painted in tints 
of unnatural gloom the demerits of die Council as at present 
const!tuteil Sir Auckland Colvin, in a recent letter on the 
subject of the Congress, says in allusion to these institu¬ 


tions :— 


■■To me, who iritn-ssed m t8S$ the debate* over (lie J3i>n i £sil Rent Act 

m ihfl Viceroy 5 I^gifJaiive Coundt, and rained in ii»i& in the pitting 

of the Oodh Kent *»«, by «rtiich the rights of the .niltmtors in i ludh <vme 
UrunieJ and maintained by iht G-ircmmcn ■. who witnetted (he cnennnc? 
GjjpuiUicm in' Ac Bengal ttnondin and the Ondh taSnkiijJs. ably led and 
stoutly conducted by diet: represensaiiviis In the LejrsbJive C Hindi; and 
whn !iad occasion. 1 may add, at the same time, to admire the opacity 
and thorough -iftinit of the subject which dnunctcnzed their proceedings 
in Select Committee, the attctiiutt in thc=<: paragraphs iJut the Legislative 
Council js i eIuhi, licit progress and reform tie equally ittijWfaible, that: 
the ( j-jvtTmniiiit tt;H not choose mcaiL'Ore who tvifl fight for srhot they 
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»c {•» be the r riglm, iJui ’.lit: n-tii < lacinljtft o( l! - - ' 'iimCD t'ctcr 
f.pptnc rnetkTTemnicnl, that the nieisuwicif the (kivtsiiownl me opf«J*id 
to the right* nf the people, is amiring- It wa.\ un belief of the rights of 
the vk r> ciass—thc 170U, u., the peasaeiry^u whom [win phliiis 

are nddre$ped that the thweraniBiU, in itrcmg opposiitmi it 1 the naiJvt 
member: pf its Iwcgbiatira Council, w:t» in lioth imtBiwes etBilenditifr 
"It would have wetued incredible to me tlwt, within t lew mouth*of 
the opposition nul |.«h!fe t^L-itetintnl which iIiums nW^utes tuuu=eil, 
any erne could have |>ctiTibj the passages to which 1 iill attention. They 
mtif pa» muster tn England, because, as is said, truly euougli, la the tame 
pamphlet. ‘The English mitiud dotiot at all understand the teal state of 
ctiiFnir? Ii'tc. . . . Ever thing, in .hwi, ^ *-0 different that, to undensjnd 
nitlcn here, an Englishman who Iur never lived In tntlis must »utt* 1 
ntgnliT stndy of tlie subject' To uis however, 'dnaK Ixiiiness in fife it iu 
to make a rcgnUr itndy of die mbj^t, k BW*t be imitta of Uic .Jeq**t 
I.- 1: that -h.,, i who n- •• pi-alk wall inhumed with nun cite ill mid. in 
lb,, r :•••.: r-,; ■ f their «uUov«nf- to nunndel the idiernc of administration b 
India, pul forward iffiumtiuTit inch as Lb«t My own eMmrience of the 
tut -ve Bicmljcni <iS the Le^iibti'e Count'd i* dial, while they .ire upauictic 
ia Itinr; a* questhwii- ii!e under diW-UHlcn is: which they fed no immediate 
conmtn, h> non m they think their tiUwesta are at finite. Ui« stand to 
therr gum like: men." 

Hut while the Copgre&i. is the; most prominent outward 
Sign of the ferment working in a large section of Indian 
society, there sire other symptoms haraJy less noteworthy 
of the same leaven. Reference has been made to the 
!" associations f ‘ hCcH cover the length and breadth of the 
land. They are entirety political in thdr aims anti aspira- 
I lions, and now form a vast connected organization only too 
J ready to hold up the English Government to the hatred 
and scorn of the people, 11 was by the roachinations of 
certain of these bodies that the Surat municipality was 
induced to decline to vote an address of welcome or 10 
gram funds for the reception of Lord DufFeriti when he 
proposed to visit the city in December. i£ 36 . Similar 
bodies in another part*of the country. Eastern Heng.il, tried 
hard to cany out a similar device at Dacca on the occasion 
of the Viceroy’s visit to that town this month, but (heir 
tactics were foiled by local Mohammedan hill Lienee. 

( Directions have been issued by certain of these associations 
that Lord Dufferin is as far as possible, to be boycotted 
on the occasion of his farewell tour in India ; just as direc- 
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tjons wcr* Lssuol lorn* years ago 10 get up farewell demo 
strations in honour of Lord Ripwv 

The work of these associations is secret, and comes 
little before the public. That kindred power, the native 
press, we have always with us. The English public are 
beginning to know something of the character f a large j 
section of vernacular journalism,* its ignorance, its venality, 
its scurrilous attacks on individuals, its seditious tone 
towards the English Government, It is tile latter point 
which most concerns us here, and a single extract must 
suffice by way of illustration. It is from a *• political 
novel. 1 * entitled. “ Hind t and Britannia," which appeared 
in :i paper in Guxerai. and was dedicated to Lord Ripon 
«in commemoraLion of illustrious reign." The godde® 

of Liberty, “gnashing her tttclli" afWl«»st‘i Britannia in 
these words— 

“ [to nut try thy secret and my-iienuaz £inlc *' r uh ttvt I litiu 1! tin ltd 
that bo one run ' tunbq gat the ebjic nf evil than hast spread, Hut thy 
impostures, frauds, pkits, cunning#, rogueries, sn, and design* a™ wry «U 
known to the world nr Inigc- - w 'hcn other nation' In t«uw places 
anliiirtcd mighty com | nests, then, thlmfcmg iliat thou mutt also Itudte n 
nBir.1, with very ontitwry powers nr l #x!y 3ml mind 11111 i fl die heat ol die 
ardour of a han itUutd with springing hiood, iliou came towards th:.* pewar 
fallen Hind, nnd l am fully await of ail the misery that thmt inSUitcd m 
her in her helpless condition Thou ennst not detend lhy*el£ before toe. 
There it no great need for pleading beime me thy uncommonly &be 
trgtnwnl in defence of thy outward garb of purity, thy angeMiie viiiw of 
duly, and thy phdoicpphy of the nineteenth century (which is in plain minis 
»hy trade m foul ttfaj mad deceit i, thy black deeds in eomiticrc* thy 
Ueinuw crimes, and ihy many wicked actinnfl. . . . There i* not I he 
slightest reason to doubt that them became [losiesscd of ihi> land uf Hind 
b)' tftrd# of iiuipniy in seiw thy Liur|UK and hy -.uL-ililishing a rigorous 
insulting policy—and thSt thy wo A is distntMmg to think of, is destniciive 
of all milidincM, and k * him cm the po-e of hiiiory, T>,ou mad* thy 
advent twee uitdei the false pmem/t of ihy outwardly unhlem^hcd hilt 


4 


* The:* ire honourable eHsq.iimw, of course, but they or* utdbr- 
i m ii.ir ■ „ a small minority. The "novd which follows appeared two 
VLjir- j,jo, ai .1 die tone ot what may be called the sedition!, ectinn of the 
Tumacidir pies:* Has, if possible, ^.’wn worse. It i= but fair to add that 
some wiTiaj ularpupcra at one* rnmleiuncd the novel, 
t ** Haul ‘ — Hindustan. 
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imqf% deceitful iiade. . * . Thou cunest beie at the time of interna] 
dissensions If thou tuidi* not tomcat file tilde of war and cwfflct it 
wuld hive been simply Infttfisiblc faT ibee to enlcr tills land which had 
fitted hendf apititf *U remem. - . , The many ruid wnsnUB change tliou 
introduced fit thy: corntiy wtre merely to stilt thy benefits not to senre the 
nai,^ public. The IaUvt ira * At tin iLi==Le thy motive, and I do nut twhuve 
at jll that it ihaH ever be thy motive in die future . - . Thou subjected 
them by bewitching thtfr mbtd? by sham display under the Mief that they 
might pljee id ibrjc tmpUdt coitfidcw^ and that :"xhI would be done if 
they remained gwi to thee. , - . That* blinded all by fricki and A&vtem, 
tj ufleffitatani and preaenk ; and thus it h thou couttkl boldly advunee 
Tbt-ii gave sm.-iLi to certain princes as if they were all Lhy- tenant and 
thou refflA&ed fcntnbk, and pleased and presented Etiglisb article* to all, 
unlil ill on beanie *13 powerful and capable of entrapping, defeating, and 
punishing the shining light* of the rd-riiug bmfifea of thia country, Bui 
wfusn thmi mw that, than wn*t able lo fight any foe, then thou fcegtii 
gradu&lh i -> caaimie them. Thou called ihem " unworthy/ 1 idiots,’ 1 tncap- 
able^ 1 - Lli-bcharalv &c^-wdids whidi thou lackeji not tn tii y store. The 
more they rote into pow and strength the more thou advanced tn the 
nthei extreme rn impudence and aharrtglgw^. In the Face cj-e" ill this, 
who tan be *a hntrlieed, io treacherous, and so FrauAflctlt a* thou art 
Who oil he gicati^ fool* than those who allowed Lhec to Itlt - - llioii 

h&M nor earned tin in this toumry a tingle war by thy ownptow^s, iucling 
KapuWon did in Italy f and yet no «*>n*r bid tliou breoiur the mpicm* 

(|tte&fla, grddesi of lings than ihon treated them as dav^s. * * - Then came 

the e^phrtwini Those wham thou hadsi s atisfi ed by appeasing ihtm with 
the 1wi >;y uf ibdf -wit country and who had insisted fliee m ispiLc oi thy 
Cutiik»nc*fr and treachery, now bum twt The cup wa* full and the 
ftie bbs£tl mil in full foftii 11 ro qiatk wX revolt WAS ignited ill Cwnpure 
Delhi, a ml Luiknuw, mud Hum of untaught *-Jith ibonc h mb- \ gun 

match k lun nscowj in blowing up a urine, and k b enough if Uuispplire 
of the maich lw a daring tain- , . _ That tcrriMe doiih lilte event even 
now otma thee to ttemble- The cnutncnL all th&c lirsve nramur* auuicd 
they fell on thee in the Qs>t blow like vulture* falling un a luii-dmd. corpse, 
, . . . ilm they did not u m the taa uf obtaining suece:-* by awauing a 
happy opportlidjt^t . . . gather tcic thdr pbiu ripe n^r were their 
jjrangcm^t» wise, hence il need noi be said wLuu advene results muse 
tmuCr , , , But at the lime no pent mind* wtie tn eai^teftec ami this 
beautiful Luid , . . was not sotmg. Then again there fta* u^tluiiM Hbd 
a tmtinmd orgini^atlug at the time- There was no bold iind hec man who 
eoulil supply money ind anm to the rebels md cam glory by promoting 
union in ihu&c why canu: fqnrmtj to s^eid ^uKtima tbri > ra i lie LluiL 
, . Bui dust thou iroireuLbcr wluu thuu /li»l illc-r the whole coimfcry 
came i^iin under tin llijipitd cool duu!^? Tlsou runsl uni forget 1L 
But iliou tiast pown calloua. , „ . Thou urt becoiuc haid-hearted, pusled 
up by mdxomded pride. . t . Mast thou learnt, any* more lesson in the 
tweiuy«r:rec jms dial ixn>c lime* then elapsed ? Nat the diginesl. Thou 
waitmKli, known nml^ =ntfer§il much, but has* remained the sutne 
m thou wii-rt fikt a stupid scboolboj. Thou tiasi nedher iciSM nor 
bevk^ '* 
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There arc columns of this, and the conclusion of the 
matter is thus given i— 

«Put thou an still fortunate that although the people ,irt Yf 

iir.-F.4-H,m. their solemn potest has i*>! >t=t fomv} i« vent, or Am by tnis 
time they would have showed thee sOTfltlhing to thy cost. D&coni-jnt has 
□□t yet taken complete hold of' them, and there u yet time to adopt 
icmedta. . . . But afterwards perdition shall feed on whatever anuses 
thou wilt bhnp- Ho not consider the potency of Hind of a msn order. 
She appears met* and meicrfal today . . . . »tit sfcc will uiu-* ft« «*« 
her an»er is mused, m which rase ihnu wilt he loured uiuune the lowest 
,n il !C world. Route, Spain, Idly, and Greece arc wtueirfKM, lnit tlhm 
shall heDOwheiC-" 


This action of the native newspapers has ol late been ; 
supplemented by the circulation of a large number uf 
vernacular pamphlet*. They ileal with various public 
questions and their character is much that of the news¬ 
papers. The majority of the latter appear to be concerned 
with the promotion of the agitation for representative 
institutions. Two of this class have attained a wide ■ 
notoriety, and upwards of fifty thousand copies are saiil 
to have been distributed- They are styled *' A Catechism, 
and ,J A Conversation between MouM 1‘aridudin and 
Rambaksh *—a small farmer, A brief account of them 
may be useful. The “ Catechism " is in the lorm of 
question and answer, and opens thus:— 


** Which country is India ? 

■" [ rL.iu ii only .ittntlxri name fur Lhc ccrantry fc: kiw^ni to vnmy 

p;c]de 4.1 Eliiirta VahhaL It attends over a wide area. Ite length from 
nouli to south is about i.fisa mild, and its breadth front c-.j-i to .vi .0 is 
nearly the tame. Itt total area a 15 lutkiu of stootc Hides. I; has a 
pojiiiiadon of ji!khjS 15 oor£* and fre* l.lkh:?- 

11 (2- To w1hh£ rale i i that country now subject? 

11 _■/. Thus tuasuivt i.mpLFii of India h now subject to 'he aiivereignty 
of tbcnmve* of a tsuB island io the tvMfam&it of 

Iu ts only akjul a Likh .itul a quarter of square rafter and iti imputa¬ 
tion only sonic jji m-ies, 

ii! Q. ^Tmt tfuljlci the people of ?llcL soiaII country to govern mis 
vu*t cmjri ec? Wttfl wonder Lt ihh ? " 


The answer h that the English are 11 1 s’itld, and. In¬ 
stead of being subjected to a despotic system of govern- 
* A crore ~ io.qoOjOM ■ & lakh = ioo,oca 
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ment, enjoy the benefits of representative institutions, 
advantages which India does not possess. Tht ques¬ 
tioner then asks, "Why they” (the English people) 11 do 
not attend to our grievances." The answer is that they 
hav*' "no conception of all the hardships and disadvan¬ 
tages under which we labour under the existing adminis¬ 
tration. ' The Indian officials do not report the facts, 
M because they do not desire either a reduction of their 
salaries or their powers,* 1 "What, then, should we do to 
obtain justice at their hands> M asks the inquirer; and he 
is informed that the people of India must agitate to obtain 
a " Representative Council similar to the Pariiamcnt of 
Great Lritain. " No law Ls to be passed or tax im|xiscd 
except with the express permission " of this Council, There 
then follows an exposition of the character and constitution 
of the Congress, and an explanation that the object of that 
assembly is to bring about die establishment of such a 
council, 1 he inquirer Is thoroughly convinced of the 
wisdom and necessity of the movement, promises to 
collect subscriptions on its behalf, and to expiate the 
matter to all his friends ; and sympathizes with die watch* 
word, “ \ ictory to the Congress.'* 

The ♦* Conversation" is an abler written and also a 
more unwholesome tract. * It takes the form of a friendly 
chat between a Mohammedan Vakil and a petty Hindu 
farmer. The fatter accosts the man of law,—** O Motilvt 
Sahib,” says he- 

* tiler? r» « grem talk nowadays of * tcprcMniaikui ’ and * iciiinniiiivii 
Wtmt does it ail mean? 'Laaitncck a Bengal j.mlcnun t 
^Sinii *« the Serai,; and st many uf us were imn; uMiu round the 
ere at the palewy, he came and tttgan in oik to ui ’ IV C tukl him tow 
had ito times were, amt how die (xilice bullied ns, amt tow hard the 


l to say (hat the author of the "Cunveiwitroti'* is Mr. .-V Q, 
tiixine, a utiied CrtrcnnhcTtf officer, and a nmng champion of die Cou 
ffre ; ! **» idvtwate of that ninremem, life it a vevrtuiiri 

aodnn «Eioierie Itodilhact - -^ ******* 

1 one uf die jsmii lunenmt n~iiatois of the Corutew, 

| Semi = inn. 
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Zemindar* and money-lernfar were, and hotr everything seemed going 
ttTnn.L Then he s.-Jj 11 was a!I om Dim tUtslt* that, if H'e ch(j3e to undergo 
ah thL and ill ihe trouble Hut p#radgrt the country. tltat w*-? Ottf look 
mil r No one would help sis if we did not [udp mirsdrat* 

These remarks, it appears, were interrupted by the 
unexpected appearance of an Englishman of the “ brutal" 
type Hi von red by the vernacular preset The I’airil then 
expounds the meaning of representative institutions with 
the aid of an allegory. Tim village Kambakhtpur (“the 
city of ill-luck where the farmer lives, is the property of 
an absentee landlord ; and near at hand is the village 
of Shatitspur (“ the city of the sun '), owned by the 
peasant proprietary who live in it. Now, says he, how 
does Katnlutkhtpur thrive ? The reply is :— 

"There t. fiCYcr a \Uf but wlui! iheric a sortie caw in «jtut from 
Kamhakhtinif : wv are paring poonr ah if jw*;ref j bind is gning nut of 
calriv-aitnn. we Suve (iarrrty ftsen enough m plough whai we si ill UU, 
Uw*!t down die meet; why,, die liauie? Are tin'f <*( them marly in ruins, 
and the two liquor-shops that the Government ha* *ei up here are always 
full Even ihti pluiforro ( built by our inrefAthcre, and *<■ cuuch needed for 
our meetings and our guest*, is n»w in rubs IjOo* ai Sbamipot; it 11 
twite ai populous a* this viliagit, and jet there 1* no liquor-vhuji there, and 
the landlords qy- ihere never shall be, and *n «y they all. Ullilt indeed ■ 
Of all the tniiciable place > in the district KamtaJihtpitr is nearly one of 
the worn.’* 

Ax for the absentee landlord— 

+ " S> ihr as nni ^ood iu iLs is concerned tic siu^ht Ik: dead ; but for all 

th_U be iihlil hart hLs almost uttcry year more money jjid most 

money* sill we poor people ate almost tkin am] Lone, Ah 1 if we were 
on.Ii tuiilix ns the SnA# tail! we might pethapt make a mpvft or two oul 
of our akini ; it ia about all trd hfrm Ml* 

The landlord s agents nr ti a mercenary and tyrannical 
set' who nnvxr consult ihe people, but bully them, saying. 

* Zeminebr = Ipmdbrd, 

! The complaints of ths natives Apimt the disrating manner tovrards- 
fchemt of ihe low-d&s? f-Hurnpeami not! Eurasians are unhappily only iqo 

often iphe justifiable. The vernacular press* however, make? too much 
of ihe matter, inasmuch as the behaviour of natJvts of a similar soda] 
sanding i awards each Giber is ju-t as gn^ gcnemltv worse. 

I Tbtrfc is one exception, **our deal old Rai Saifeharam/ an uOcgonoi 
figure ihfli typifies tfic Monjnb of Ripoti. 
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■' U hat do you know, you cattle folk ? Hold your tongues! 
Do this * Do that!The farmer’s eyes are opened, and he 
perceives that by Kambakhtpiir, India is typified, and that 
alt its sorrows, like those of that unhappy village, are due 
to the existence of a despotic government. He says— 

" 1 now see what you mean, and 1 suppose Our Goreumcnt Is what 
you call a 1 despotic * one, and that, perhaps, is why the whole country 
itnw w discontented (it never was so when T was a boy), and why every, 
thing irtflts, fiimi what I hear, in be going wtun^. and why the GovLmment 
Land Ut h* always being raised, and new tastes are being imposed. 1 

It is explained to him that the remedy for these evils 
ties in the success of the Congress, and the farmer goes oJF 
promising to tio what he can to support that movement, 
and to get his friends to Join. * 

Besides the ’•association,” the newspaper, and the pam¬ 
phlet, the present political movement in India has developed 
another means ol popular agitation in the paid itinerant 


In the course of the ui a versa thin, the following tUminuiim is given 
the ways of the Anglo-Indian official■— 

You s« fits camp came to our village. Tint old villain, Mitrlsnir 
Shah (whom you, praise be Id Gad, gat limiitported (gur jtuui in that 
tun are was Tebsitdar (head of the subdivision). Wlwn the s< tii fr 
5* uj shorn ten o'clock, his peon!* complained that there was no grass 
u-.e homer f standing near. He shouted out, 'When is the 
I sbftddar ? ’ The Tern-Mar came trembling. 4 Protector uf iltc poor/ ho 
an!, ’ It is fill fault of mmt; it is those blackguards, whom 1 icuorotted to 
tsavii every mpriate, and who assured my people that ad wa» ready/ 
1 HTtu dnl you mate answerable for the girts?' said the collector, *TUa 
sud the Tchaltbr, wiring me by ihe ami. * Oh I ‘ mid the Sahib, 
Mr!k,0 S R*e with hit whip, ’ pw are the son uf a pig, a Imtaid. I’U teach 
y*u bovi sa -(tend to orders. Here! tie bint up and give him thirty hikes 
a ! K ** **!*’ Now- the TefuBdar had never ipokcn i word iu me 

,***“', ’* wai ^ )’«f of the drought, and there not a 
*“ , . ,R phu* ; many of (mr cattle hud died I tried to 

' tUt Sihil> hit rue aver the mouth and face with kit whip 
dmutmg out, • Hold ynur rongne. Hi teach yon, we him up, lie htm on, 
Reg hi* Ufe out,’ and I wa* dragged away amt flowed tdl 1 became i* 
It wai a cirwith before 1 could walk.' 1 
•is liiinjiMcl wdth that there ant other Anglo-Indian officers who “if 
not quite so bod*a ih» Mr. ZuhWiifT (U t Mr. Bully), twerthuIt® cxiit 

uses&bs*?* w , “ 1 **» *—- 
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lecturer, (c has been ascertained that some of these men 
have been informing peasant audiences that, 3f the Congress 
succeeds in its aims, all their taxes will be abolished. One of 
these wandering agitators, Alt Mohammed Bhimji,' lately 
made a tourof Northern 1 rulia. This man lias experienced a 
varied career. As a clerk to three different native mer¬ 
chants in Bombay, he visited China and England, and. 
there is reason to believe, Russia also. He then set up 
as a soda-water manufacturer, but became insolvent. We 
next get a glimpse of him in certain native states, but ap¬ 
parently his occupation Litere, whatever it was, did not turn 
out profitably, for he returned to Bombay, and was ouc of 
employment for some time. His next venture was as a rice 
merchant in Calcutta, but here too he failed. He was 
then employed successively as a stevedore in Rangoon, as 
a clerk to a firm of solicitors in Bombay, as manager of a 
ginning factory in Kattywur (which failed), as a purser on 
board a steamer owned by a native firm in Bombay, ami, 
lastly, as manager of a cotton factory’ in Indore, He is 
now one of the salaried lecturers of the Congress, and. as 
such, wu& lately sent to gain over the Mohammedans of 
Northern India, an undertaking which had the unexpected 
result of calling forth Anti-Congress meetings from that 
community in nearly every town visited by him. 

Among other devices adopted by Mr. Bhimji was an 
assurance given by him to a Mohammedan meeting at 
Ludhiana, and probably elsewhere, that, if the Mussulman 
community supported the Congress, that assembly would 
take care that the Holy Cities of Islam were properly 
guarded and looked after for the pilgrimage of the faithful 

The foregoing remarks will, I trust, have brought 

* A; one of tua meeting at Lahore Mi. Bbirajt*- natural mod city 
found expression in rhe*e wunk. “As fw be aid, “like the great 
poet tVonlrroith— 

"‘Theinsuringi rd d cut is not my trade; 

To ilir the blood I have no ready .vb. 

Tb my delight, alone in summers 'hade. 

To pipe a simple lay for thinking bear.*.’ h 
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home to the conviction of tin- reader that tndia ts the 
scene of a widespread, and, in many respects unscrupulous, 
political agitation. The leaders of the movement are pro¬ 
fuse in their professions o Royalty to the British Government, 
and there can be no doubt Lhat, with a few exceptions, 
they are in a measure perfectly sincere, perceiving dearly 
enough, as they must, that the peaceful continuance of 
British ruk- in India is a necessity for them. Nevertheless, 
we find the agitation actively engaged, in the words of Sir 
Auckland Colvin, “ in forcing on the people a hideous 
caricature of British rule." a " terrible and unrelieved 
picture of a starving, oppressed, and brutalized India, 
groaning under an unsympathetic and oppressive rule/' 
11 Of the India of to-day, as we know it,' to continue in die 
words of the same authority— 

"ii; ! k;I, uhtIlt education , of India compiled, in siie inlL‘te>U ■. I 
the n L jlter mai-iiD. u. uibmit to im^iThl justice : •si India bit>ughi n> 
cc'hci b> mid and rail •, -if India entering into tin 1 ttiflicneiriaJ 

marked of die world ; of India of rdigitna tulentlion, of India assured, 
tor terms of years unfcncunj in Lsu f-rtuixue Europe, of jirofuemd and un- 
broken peace. of Indin of the free I'ruiri; of India, finally, taught for the 
first time that die did and aim of rale ii the welfare of the people and non 
the perwnn' ijgrantlisGineni of the Severe i£n — 

there N run a syllabic or recognition. 

Tilt divtrgtnce between the professions of the leaders uf 
thr movement and the propaganda with which they are 
connected, supports the suspicion, for the acceptance of 
which there are also other reasons, that they are the chiefs 
only in name, and that the real direction of the agitation is 
passing from them into the hands of men more daring and 
less scrupulous, men w ho are actuated by a seditious feeling 
against the Government, or by the passions of a base vanity 
and a criminal love of mischief. Those native gentlemen 
or intelligence and position who had been induced, in an 
evil hour, for thejr own interests and reputations, to join the 
movement, would do well to exert their influence in check¬ 
ing its development on the lines on which it is advancing, 
1 hey surely must bi aware that the continued circulation 
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among an ignorant and excitable people of the accusations 
now being scattered broadcast throughout the land by 
newspapers, associations, pamphlets, and itinerant agitators 
of the type described in this article may prove a source of 
grave embarrassment to the country and the Governmem. 

As regards the attitude ni the latter authority towards 
the movement. I think it will tie generally admitted in 
India by well-wishers of British rule in that land, that 
a policy of dose reserve and affected indifference is in¬ 
adequate to tlie occasion. Loyalty is still a living factor 
in Asiatic politics. Many years of peacefully established 
government have dimmed the meaning of the word to 
Englishmen at home. In 1715 mid tj4$ our forefathers 
had a more lively sense of what it implied. The sentiment 
is still in active force in the Last, and its meaning and 
value art; there more fully understood. But what do the 
loyal natives of India find ? They set that the Govern* 
mem is, apparently, as coldly indifferent to them, as 10 the 
must seditious agitator; with their great knowledge of the 
undercurrent of native society they have perceived and 
have warned the authorities that the present agitation is 
proceeding to dangerous lengths ; but the Government 
makes no sign, except, indeed, that it invites the members 
of the Congress to garden parties, A proceeding which 
hopelessly puzzles the loyal native mind The truth of 
the matter, as regards the Congress, would seem to be tliat 
the Government, In its extreme anti constant anxiety for 
accurate information on the aims and aspirations of native 
society, saw in the earlier Congresses a channel through 
which such knowledge might be acquired Now. however, 
that the Congress has connected itself with the men and 
methods of the stamp indicated in these pages, 1 suspect 
that it cm not fail to prove a source of embarrassment to 
an authority situated as is the Government of India. Cir¬ 
cumstances may. possibly, compel the Government to put 
some check on the complete liberty of political organization 
which the country now possesses, a liberty which even in 
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England dates only from very recent times. Meanwhile 
much good would, probably, result if it showed a more 
active sympathy towards the encouragement of the sentiments 
of loyalty. To shine with equal favour on the just and the 
unjust is the prerogative of the celestial bodies. The practice 
is liable to be attended by inconvenience when followed by 
terrestriid luminaries. 

I may add that the facts herein recorded, and many more 
relating tc> the matter dealt with, are well known to many 
who are prevented by reason of their official position, from 
giving them publicity. Not being an officer of Govern* 
menl, 1 have been able to vrrite with greater freedom, 
though 1 trust with no less a sense of responsibility. 

Austim Rattray. 


Suoa, November ; 9, 1KS8. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Dr mm; the quarter which has just dosed, the Marquis of 
Dufterin. who has obtained a weft-deserved step hi the 
peeixige for his brilliant public services in India mid dsc- 
when:, and also in special commemoration of the armcioition 
of Buratah, brought his Viceroyalty to an end. after four 
years' residence in the country where his administration 
will long be remembered. Before leaving India, Lord 
Dufferm, who may have fell the silence, imposed more by 
official camion than natural inclination, lie had kept for over 
three years irksome, delivered a succession of speeches 
which posterity will consider a more important and valuable 
contribution to the task of Indian Government than any of 
his acts of administration. It would almost seem from them 
as if Lord Du fieri n had been engaged in listening for bur 
years to th._- different opinions offered him on all the 
burning questions and intricate problems affecting the 
welfare of India and her (People, and weighing in the 
balance the firm and cons for change or resistance to 
innovation before he felt competent to express a strong 
decision in favour of one side or the other, He has now 
spoken with perfect frankness, impartiality, and admirable 
decisiveness. We regret that Lord Duffcrin, when be 
went to India, did not enunciate for his own guidance the 
admirable texts and the unimpeachable truths which at the 
eleventh hour he has clothed in graceful language for the 
benefit of his successor. Lord Duffcrm would no doubt 
say that he had first to study India and her society 
_ ore declaring that Ik was bound, as the exponent of 
Bntah power, to limit the political horiaon, lit up with 
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impossible hopes and unreasonable demands, of what is 
called New India, and to declare his astonishment dial 
"any reasonable man could imagine that the British 
Government would be content to allow this microscopic 
minority to control the administration of that majestic and 
multiform Empire, for whose safety and welfare they are 
responsible in the eyes of God and before the face of 
civilization !" We may at least express the hope that all 
Lord Dufferin’s successors will adopt his experience as 
their own, and that they will not delay till the end of their 
administration a formal and emphatic declaration against 
an agitation which is both treasonable and tmpracticable. 

Lord DuSein's tenure of power closes with some 
gratifying if minor successes. The success of the Black 
Mountain campaign is unqualified, and by the adoption of 
some simple precautions, among which we must give our 
cordial support to the suggestion in an Indian paper of 
employing two or three armoured river steamers on the 
Upper Indus, we may hope for peace and gradually 
extended influence, in that quarter. There cannot he any 
doubt of the result of the Sikkim campaign from the practical 
victory or our arms against Tibet, and the arrival of the 
Chinese am bomba n on the frontier shows that the authority 
of Chinn has at last asserted itself over priestly intolerance. 
\\ e know tltat die influence of Pekin will be exercised in 
behalf of a good understanding and pacific relations with 
England. The only other cloud on the frontier has been 
magnified by the resolution to ignore it The decision 
not to send a primitive expedition against die Shcnduns, 
bits hardly been arrived at before we hear that a fresh mid 
has been made Into Chittagong, in which twenty British 
subjects lost their lives. There, too, we shall have to show 
our power and inflict punishment. 

But that, after all, is a small legacy of trouble and 
disturbance to have an inheritor, and Lord Lansdowne, 
who is not less likely than Lord Mayo to surprise India 
and his own countrymen in his new post of enlarged 
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responsibility and publicity, k fortunate in taking up the 
reins of power at 3 time of such little trouble and so few 
entanglements, His greatest opportunity is in regard to 
the establishment of cordial relations with China on the 
Himalayan and Burmese frontiers, The time has arrived 
wtan it is essential, in the interests of both Empires, that 
ill doubts should be cleared up. and that their cordiality 
should be demonstrated by the harmony of their relations 
on the borders they hold tn common. Another great 
question that must not be neglected is the arrangement 
w itb the native States as to the employment of their 
armies. Lord Du fibrin has already announced tilt prin¬ 
ciple which will be observed in the solution of what Is 
undoubtedly a difficult problem, A portion of the armies 
of the native States will be specially trained with die 
co-operation of the Supreme Government, and, on attain* 
ing j. certain degree of efficiency, vvifl be assigned a due 
place in die defence of India. This is the practical out¬ 
come of the Nizam's celebrated offer in tSS; to contribute 
sixty lakhs to the expenditure on Frontier Defence, and ,il| 
that need be said is that it depends on the energy of Lite 
chiefs themselves, and cm the good sense of the paramount 
rower, whether the result will be commensurate with 
reasonable expectations and speedily attained, 

A Hairs in Afghanistan and Central Asia are likely to 
ittract quite as much notice under the new Viceroy as they ’ 
iiid under the old. So Important a step as the despatch of 
an English mission to Cabul, postponed for the temporary 
and now no longer applicable reason of the revolt in 
Turkestan, cannot be permanently withdrawn without cast¬ 
ing an apparent rertection on the stability of the alliance 
between England and Afghanistan, It may be anticipated 
with some degree of confidence that the proposal will l* 
revived in the spring or autumn of the present year, and it 
may be hoped that the mission will result in the improve* 
m-i;t of our means of obtaining information from both 
Turkestan and Herat, Another advantage would arise 
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from the increased military employment of the frontier 
tribes, some of whom have already rendered such excel¬ 
lent service in the corps known as the Khybcr Rifles, 
both in the famous Pass of that name and during the 
recent Black Mountain campaign. 

Of deaths during the past quarter, the only celebrated 
figure in Asiatic affairs to disappear has been the great 
and accomplished Russian traveller and explorer, General 
Prjvabky, In him Russia has experienced an irreparable 
loss. He was not hiss remarkable as a man of science— 
he was a botanist, geologist, chemist, and astronomer— 
than as an intrepid explorer He had also views on the 
subject of Russia’s exjjansmn in Asia not less strong than 
those of the late General Skobeleff, although China, and 
not England, was to suffer from their realization. Great as 
were his geographical achievements, it cannot be denied 
that his death removes a possible author of war in Central 
Asia, In Mr. William George Pcdder we have lost a 
valued contributor, Although his literary efforts were few, 
and made at die close of his career when his health was 
broken, he always seemed to us to wield one of the l>est 
pens among Anglo-Indian civilians. 


REVIEWS. 

A French Critic oh indict. 

Pi:on.>,son. DAnift-'TETxr. has written a most charming book 
on India in his "Litres stir Mnde. (Paris; Alphonse 
Letnem.*. . Passage Oioiseul. I We frankly admit that we 
never rrad an English work on India which gave us quite 
the same literary treat as these fragmentary epistles of the 
French professor from Peshawur and elsewhere, and we say 
this w ith a keen perception that one of his most ilowery and 
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at tractive metaphors is borrowed without acknowledgment 
from Sir Lepel Griffin, and that his account of the Ameers 
lile is taken, also without reference, from art article in The 
Times three years ago. With so spiritud a writer ns Pro¬ 
fessor Danncsteter such trivial blemishes must count for 
little; nor should we expect strict accuracy of fact* There 
is nothing surprising in his confounding the exact relation¬ 
ship of the prince* of Afghanistan, s.g ., when he culb 
Mahmoud the uncle instead of the brother of Shah Shuja. 
The merit of Professor Pa mi es tutor's work is that he gives 
from an intelligible standpoint a graphic and comprehensive 
description of English rule in India, Its benefits and draw¬ 
backs, its security ami perils ; and whether we accept it as 
accurate or not, we cannot help admitting that it is plausibly 
told, and conveyed in language far removed from the average 
Anglo-Indian composition. The cursory reader will pro¬ 
nounce Professor Darmestuter a eulogist of the English 
system and of our achievements, but between the lines may 
be detected the championing nf more tlian one doubtful 
theory and the adoption of several inaccurate assertions. We 
are pronounced to be entirely wanting itt sympathy, at the 
same time that we arc told that Russia represents " die 
unknown.' Professor Dammatcter will scarcely believe us 
serious if we say that we know Russia very well, and that 
Alma taught us and Russians also the limitations id the 
Czar s best troops, l he learned professor has also caught 
hold of die theory suggested by an English writer, that if 
Dupldx had been supported by his own Government, 
France and not England would have been the lord of 
Hindustan; and we are prompted to ask the question. Does 
the author or any one else suppose that any foreign nation 
could have held India without such an undisputed command 
of the sea as we have jxjssessed for a hundred years ? We 
prefer to insist on die merits or the volume instead of 
dwelling on its shortcomings* We cordially recommend its 
perusal to at 1 Anglo-Indians as a most charmingly written 
book, and as one likely to give us a new insight into the 
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people and country, even where we most disagree with the 
writer and think that he has formed his conclusions on 
insufficient or misleading data. 


Broad foot of fc Hal# hid. 

No more valuable book has ever been published on the 
iii'st Afghan war than this biography of one of its foremost 
heroes. [** The Career of Major George Broadfoot, C.B,, 
in Afghanistan and the Punjab." compiled by Major W. 
Broaufodt, B, E. (London; John Murray),] It throws a 
flood of light on tie secret history of the Cnbid disaster, of 
the gallant defence of [elLd atari, and of the subsequent 
operations under Pollock and Nou. More titan on* 
reputation suiters, although Major Broadfoot's comments 
are evidently prompted by zeal for the public interest and 
not by persona] bias; but historical truth h much the gainer 
by the engineer officer's open and unqualifying criticism. 
The claim of Major Brood foot to be regarded as die man 
who really saved jfellalahad, and prevented that “ illustrious 
garrison ' from coming to ignominious terms with a per¬ 
fidious enemy whom only an unworthy panic had rendered 
formidable, although never seriously disputed, is established 
on the clearest and quite unimpeachable grounds by the full 
account given in this volume of the Councils of War held at 
j clJahbad The part which Broad foot took in them, at 
first single-handed against the whole of the other members, 
and throughout with only die staunch support of Captains 
Oldfield and Havelock {the latter not hiving a vote), amply 
justifies the conviction expressed by Ftiivclock to one of 
the Cahtil captives—none other than EM red Pottiflger, the 
defender of Kent—that if Broaddbot Had been at Cabul 
he would have saved it. The defence' of Jellalahad was, 
however, only one of the sendees rendered by Broadibot 
during tfu, war Both during the retirement to that place 
anil the subsequent advance of Pollock's av eng ing 1 army to 
Cebu I, he iind the wild sappers whom he had raised and 
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disciplined were always at die point of greatest danger, 
whether defending the rear or leading the attack. It is 
strange to find how often his name was omitted from 
despatches, and that sometimes the credit due to his corps 
was awarded to others. His merit, however, was too 
conspicuous to be concealed, and Lord Ellen borough 
deserves praise for having marked out the ablest officer 
produced hy the first Afghan war for special favour and 
reward. Ol hts subsequent services in Tcnasaerrm and 
on the North-West Frontier a full and interesting account 
is given in this work, but our limited space leaves us no 
opportunity ol rclerring to them. I oo soon for the interests 
of his country, and for the full consummation of his own 
fame. Major Broad foot met a soldier's death an the field of 
Firoxeshah, the second battle of the first Sikh war. The 
biography which Major William Broudfoot has compiled, 
and which is composed of such interesting materials, will 
stand as a permanent monument to the work and valour of 
Bmadiooi ot Jellaliibad, whose most famous contemporaries 
considered him the " foremost man in India." 


Sir Ckartes Matgrcgvr t 

Among Anglo-Indian soldiers of the present day, none had 
gained a higher reputation than Sir Charles Macgregor, and 
Ills death last year cut short a career which seemed destined 
to become one of increased fame to himself and sendee to his 
country. Lady Macgregor has completed a very lull and 
interesting account of the varied carter of her late husband 
in these two volumes p The Life and Opinions of Major- 
Genera! Sir Charles Metcalfe Macgregor. K.CB." (W. 
Blackwood and Sons. Edinburgh and London.)], and they 
should be read by every Englishman who has the least 
desire to know the fact;, connected with most of our im¬ 
portant wars and expeditions during the last thirty years. 
Sir diaries Macgrcgor's war services read as follows_ 
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the Indian Mutiny. the China war. the Bhutan campaign, 
the Abyssinian expedition, the second Afghan war, and the 
Mari expedition. To these services in the field must be 
added the not less material services he rendered Ids country 
by exploring tours in Persia, Bdoochistarnand Afghanistan, 
the results of which are embodied in several interesting and 
valuable books of travel, and in confidential Reports which 
found their moat forcible expression in his celebrated 
" Defence of lmh'a,'‘ Sir Charles Macgregor was one of 
the ablest and most energetic of the advocates of an ad¬ 
vanced policy in Afghanistan. His policy vis-il-vis with 
Russia would have been the bold and. as wl- hold, the wise 
one of anticipating danger at Mfcrv instead of waiting for 
it at even Candahar. As far back as 1S63. when quite 
young, although experienced in war, he wrote, 1 Depend 
upon it some day will see a British army at Herat.' The 
prophecy formed a key--note to his subsequent opinions ; 
and although it has not been fulfilled, the time may still 
come when his prescience will be justified. We cordially 
recommend these volumes as a faithful and graphic 
memorial of an English officer who served his country and 
sovereign lor thirty years in. India and the East, and who 
left an Immense mass of information and ad vie* to enable 
!us countrymen to dr,it with tilt- great and ever approaching 
danger which can alone .shake their supremacy in Southern 
Asia. 


rl Frttuh Trove!Ur in Central Alia. 

M. Bonvaij- i > account of his adventurous and laborious 
journey across the Pamir, from Central Asia into India, has 
strong claims upon the attention of the English, and par¬ 
ticularly the Anglo-Indian, reading public, f" Du Caucase 
aux tndes a 1 ravers It* Pamir, ouvnige ornc de 250 dessrns 
ct croquis per Albert Pepin avee one carte it manure du 
voyagfc-" (Baris: Ubrafrie Finn).] The interest of the 
work .is containing a fresh description of Russian Central 
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Asia is well sustained throughout, but Its excepfl anal merit 
commences with the decision to reach India by the way of' 
the Pamir. The French travellers, who had originally 
contemplated making a promenade through Afghanistan, 
were politely escorted back to Bokharan territory by the 
Afghan authorities after they had reached the southern side 
of the Oxtls ; and as they could not overcome the opposition 
of the Ameer; they hoped to fare better in their struggle 
with die natural obstacles, of the thinly populated region 
between Ferghana and Cashmere. They were mainly 
induced to make this attempt by the encouragement of 
General IvarulkolT, who addressed to them the following 
very significant remarks; " Why not attempt to reach 
India by Kashgar, or even by the Pamir ? No attempt 
has been made to explore the latter in winter; tlo- enter- 
prise is considered impossible, hut ivho knows ? It might 
perhaps be attempted." From those lines to the end of 
the wilume, M. Bonvalot’s narrative deserves and should 
receive the most careful consideration at the ham Is of every 
responsible official in India, for It gives the best, and. for 
the greater part of the route the only, account of a journey 
from Margtlan to Gilgit z>id Taldib, Kizil Yart, the 
mo mi tain lakes Kara and Rang Kuls, Sarhad and the 
Bnroghii pass. The passage of the Alai plateau is described 
in detail, and with much graphic power—in March there 
w.es nothing blit show In which men sank to their waists, 
making the guides call out barambar^ " it is everywhere" 
M. I'epin's sketches and photographs give additional point 
to his companion's written description, and we can wdl 
imagine that most readers will rise from this book with the 
conviction that to talk of a Russian army crossing die 
Pamir is an absurdity, We will only suggest, as a necessary 
qualification, that for this response to he accepted as 
literally true and applicable the attempted passage must be 
math- by M, Bonvalot s route, and in the month of March. 
Arrived South, of the Hindoo Koosh, the French travellers 
were detained in Chitral by order of the chief Amin ul Mu Ik, 
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and only released after a detention of six weeks? on the 
intervention of the Government of India. They have 
amply repaid that slight service, which moreover they 
so fully acknowledge, by this interesting narrative of their 
adventurous and remarkable journey across the Pamir. 
Both for its literary merits and for the subject with which 
it deals, it must long hold a prominent place among 
Standard works on Central Asia. 

We have also to acknowledge an extremely handsome 
English edition of tins valuable work, in two volumes, from 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, of Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. The translation is made by Mr. C. E. Pitman. 
and seems to Ije everything that could be desired, white 
the English book possesses at least one distinct advantage 
over the French in the superiority of its binding. 


The Persia n Book of JLovi\ 

Siu Edwin Auxotu has added another attractive and 
melodious volume to lus many previous coil trihut ions to 
Indian song, "With Sadi in the Card fin (Tftlbner 
and Co.) is a worthy companion to “ Pearls of Lhe Faith * 
and Lotus and jewel’ It tells the story of love from the 
third chapter of the Bosun of the Persian poet Sadi. As 
the poem is embodied in :i dialogue belli in the garden of 
the Taj Mahal at Agra, Sir Edwin appropriately commences 
with an elaborate description of that famous monument, 
perhaps the most famous, and certainly the most beautiful, 
memorial erected as a tribute of Low in any laud. ‘Hie 
dialogue is sustained by lour characters—an English sahib, 
who can only bo the accomplished writer himself, a mirra, 
and two singing girls named Gulbadan and DiUrar; and 
although the translation of Sadi's verses forms a connecting 
link and text throughout th« volume, die bulk of the work 
consists of original appropriate and picturesque poetry 
composed by Sir lid win himself. Some of the songs he 
puts into the months of the singing girls, such as the rain* 
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drop which became a pearl of great price and *• die song 
without a sound." areas prettily conceived and expressed as 
anything to be found in modern literature, while the incident 
of Lakshmi serves to show how closely love is connected 
with tragedy in all climes- Sir Edwin Arnold has written 
a volume which should be read, and which is certainly 
above criticism. _ 

A College History of India. 

Ma- Talhovs WnE£iSft*s "College History of India" 
(Macmillan and Co.) b an abbreviation of his well-known 
' Short History of India,' and it is intended mainly for 
students and junior scholars. It scorns to us that Mr. 
Wheeler has hit off very accurately the leading features of 
Indian history both Asiatic and European—to adopt the 
very definite distinction of his title-page—and that the 
general reader will have no difficulty in following the main 
thread of the political fortunes of the peninsula, whether 
under ns Hindoo, Mahoraedan, or English masters. Hie 
arrangement throughout is excellent, whether regard be 
paid to the ethnological or the geographical divisions of 
the- country, or to its administrative changes and condition. 
Mr. Wheeler has spared no pains to make the contents of 
his volume accessible to even the cursory student, and for 
purposes of reference it is both handy and convenient. We 
have detected no clerical errors, and altogether we can 
recommend this College History as one of the most useful 
text bonks dial have yet issued from the English press. 


T/ui Mongols. 

Mu, H. H. HowokTtt has extended his elaborate and 
exhaustive history of " The Mongols " { Longmans and Co.), 
so sis to embrace the deeds Of Khulagtt Khan and his 
descendants in Persia, and he has in this way contributed a 
really interesting, if in form somewhat repellent, volume 
to the few standard works on Asiatic history. The 
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Mongols of Persia played a less important part in the 
formation of Asiatic history than any other branch of the 
family of Genghis Khan : yet Mr. H©worth has been able 
to Jill nearly 800 pages about them. This is a creditable 
testimonial to his industry' and powers of research. Whether 
he will obtain the reward he has laboured so hard 10 deserve 
is another matter, and yet if we calmly consider the work 
achieved by the Mongols in Eastern,. Central, and Western 
Asia, as well as in India, we cannot resist the conclusion 
that they are almost as much deserving of an elaborate 
history as the Romans. Greeks, and Chinese. It would be 
impossible for us within our limited space to follow in any 
detail the contents of the present volume. We can only 
say that it is in all essential points a worthy continuation of 
the earlier volumes which gave Mr. Ho worth among us 
the position held by D'Ohsscm and De Guignes abroad. 


Persia, 

\\ t cannot compliment Mr. Benjamin on his book, nor can 
wc say that his account of Persia is a worthy addition to tile 
admirable volumes that have so far made up the series 
known os - The Story of the Nations," [“ Persia." By 
S. G. BfcttjAMts* late United States Minister to Persia. 
(T, Kshcr Unwin.)] It seems to us that Mr. Benjamin's 
work does not harmonize at .'ll! with the intended scope of 
that series. I he title of the work is certainly a misnomer, 
for tlte history of Persia during the last twelve hundred 
years is disposed of in ten pages. Nor is there tile least 
attempt to deal with die very interesting problem of the 
present condition ami near prospects of the Shah's kingdom. 
Mr. Benjamin's narrative is, in fact, an essay of some 
length on the early history of Persia from die period of 
tradition, to which Mr. Benjamin courageously renders his 
tribute of credence, to the battle of Nelmvend in 641. 
Neither in style nor in information is there much to attract 
the English reader, who can find both in the pages of 
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Malcolm, Rawlloson, and other writers on the Persian 
Empire, past and present. 


Rig Veda Sutthiia, 

Ma. Webster has brought out the sixth volume of Mr. 
H. H. Wilson s translation of the ancient Hindu hymns 
classified under the comprehensive and well-known name of 
the Rig Veda (published by Triibner and Co.). Professor 
Wilson’s work involved at the time that he made his trans¬ 
lation an amount of labour which established Isis claims to 
the gratitude of all scient ific incjHirers into the early religion 
and language of the Aryan race*. Mr. Webster makes 
full acknowledgment to subsequent workers in the same 
field like the German scholars Ludwig and G rass mnnn . but 
the translation of the Rig Veda remains substantially as 
it left the hands of the English professor 


Afriean lix/tiorxtwi, 

Usdek the title of "The Unknown Horn of Africa’ 
(George Philip and Sou. 32, Fleet Street), Mr. F. L. 
James, well known by his work on " The Wild Tribes of 
the Soudan.” gives an inter* ^ing account of African Ex¬ 
ploration from Uerbera to the Leopard River. The work 
Ts in other words a detailed description of Somaliland, in 
which the Government of India has practical interests both 
on account of its port of Berbera, and because it may one 
day provide the bist and most available route to the Upper 
Nile region. Readers of the previous work of Mr. James 
will not need to be* told that th«-re is sure to Ik: a spice nf 
adventure and startling incident in his pagesL The principal 
e 1 mounter with a tribe which demanded blackmail was a 
bloodies* nfu*. :ls tlie warriors fled incontinently at the con¬ 
tinued volleys fired in the air from the sporting and other 
guns of the expedition. Mr. James has given a graphic 
account of his journey from Berbera, tu MogadoxO. and the 
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numerous illustrations serve to give enhanced interest to 
what is realiy a valuable book of African travel. 


Kaye and MaUeson's History, 

Messrs- Au.f.n & Co. have issued the first two volumes 
of a new cabinet, or, as the editor calls it, consolidated 
edition of the standard ” History of the Indian Mutiny/' 
by the late Sir Jons Kaye and Colonel Mallesox. Colonel 
MaUcson edits the present edition, which so far as Sir John 
Kaye’s first two volumes is left intact, hut which in the last 
three volumes by the editor are to be revised tn a manner 
that he says will prove that " the severest critic of a work 
may !*■ its author,” The sixth volume will be Mr, Pin cult's 
carefully prepared index of subjects. Of the present edition 
as a whole, we may say that it is likely to gain a fresh 
circle of readers for what is really a great monument of 
historical research and description. 


The Indian Mutiny. 

Auo.so the works relating to the great struggle of the 
Indian Mutiny, Mr. T. R, E, Holmes's History is entitled 
to an honourable place. The new revised library edition 
just brought out by the well-known Indian publishing house 
of i H. Allen and Co, will therefore be welcomed by 
those who desire to have on their bookshelves a con¬ 
venient and generally trustworthy text-book about one of 
the most important and exciting periods of I ndian history. 
In noticing the appearance of this new edition, it is not 
necessary for us to analyse the merits of Mr. Holmes's 
work, which has fairly gained its place among standard 
Anglo-Indian books. W« need only say that with the 
exception of the larger history of Kaye and Malleson the 
reader cannot do better than consult Mr. Holmes for the 
tragic events of 1857, 
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TypkxU Raxes of Mankind. 

The twelve plates and accompanying letterpress which 
compose this volume are art English rendering, under the 
direction of Messrs. George Philip and Son. of 52, Fleet- 
street, London, of a well-known; German work depicting 
the typical races of man kind, Four Asiatic races, the 
Arab, the Chinese, the Indian and the Japanese, are in¬ 
cluded, and both the illustrations and the descriptions aim 
at the double object of instructing ami popularising the 
subject with die youthful reader. We gladly bear testimony 
10 the fact that the different chapters are written with a due 
appreciation of the relative importance of the branches of 
the subject treated, and with shrewd discrimination of the 
salientv characteristics of the races and nationalities de¬ 
scribed. 

Lives of Indian Qffuem. 

m 

Messrs, Aix£,v .iso Cu„ of t^. Waterloo Place, S.W., have 
published a new edition of the late Sir John Kaye's 
“ Lives of Indian Officers,' 1 Thu chief lives In the first 
volume are lIiohu of Lord Cornwallis, Sir John Malcolm, 
Mount stuart El phi ns tone, and Charles Metcalfe. They 
are standard biographies, and the new edition will be 
welcome We may express the wish that Messrs, Allen 
will provide an index with Vol. II, ; the first volume does 
not contain even a list of contents. 


Distinguished A ngto Indians. 

Encouraged by the reception of his first volume, Colonel 
Laurie has published a second series of ■’ Sketches of Dis¬ 
tinguished Anglo-Indians’ 1 (W. H. Allen and Co.). These 
vary both in regard to the distinction of the individuals 
treated, and to the merit of the sketches themselves. There 
is no necessity to apply too keen a criticism to a work of 
this description. Colonel Laurie has compiled it. with 
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evidently the very best intentions, and it will certainty serve 
many useful purjKjses as a book o) reference. 

T/u Anglo-Indian Cot/cs, 

\V t. need not do more than notice the fact of the publication 
of the second and concluding volume of Mr. Whitley 
Stokes's admirable work on the Anglo-Indian Codes. 

The Anglo-Indian Cojjfes/’ edited by Whittle* Stokes, 
D.CX. Vol.II., "AdjRive Law." {Oxford and London. 
The Clarendon Press).] It formed the subject of an ex¬ 
cel lent article contributed by Mr. John D, Mayne to this 
Review in October, j SS7. 


QffUial loan in Jladras, 

We have received from India the account of the seventh 
tour of Lard Connemara* the Governor of Madras, through 
Malabar, South Camara. Goa, Bellary, Cuddapah, North 
ArcoL ami Nell ore. Part of this lour was in the Presi¬ 
dency of Cambay, and one of the chief places of interest 
visited was the Portuguese settlement at Goa. 1 he nar¬ 
rative under notice is written not by Lord Connemara, but 
by his secretary. Mr- J. D. Rees, 


Minor AV/rw, 

We have only space to acknowledge the receipt of a new 
edition of Colonel Mau,esciS'- excellent and stirringly 
written " Decisive Battles of India,'* and a popular edition 
of Mr. C. Marvin** ,j Region of the Eternal Fire 1 —both 
published by Messrs. W, H, Allen & Co., of Waterloo 
Place. 


Anthi.r, art rii.vwfiV j.-r tin j/v/A'iy ijf Aiititit x.istti 
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the: p. and o. company. 

Amoto British institutions connected with Asia, and fanning 
part of the commercial supremacy of this country from 
Arabia to Japan, there is nonv that has dour letter work or 
is more worthy of grateful recognition than the corporation 
which is familiarly known by the appellation of the I\ and 
O. Company. For fifty years and more the steamers of 
this Company have performed an ever-increasing part in 
the maintenance of postal and passenger communication 
between England and India and China, until at last they 
have obtained a major share in that traffic, and their name 
has become familiar as a household word to the traveller 
and sojourner in the East, An ungrateful or forgetful 
public requires to be reminded occasionally of the services 
of those who minister to its needs, and without any deroga- 
tion to its dignity or surrender of modesty the Company 
lias taken advantage of its jubilee to place on record, in the 
compact form of a Pocket Book, a history of its rise to the 
present proud position it has reached by its own unaided 
efforts as the premier steamship-owning corporation of the 
worhl. The work is of varied and exceptional interest. Mr. 
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Thomas Sutherland, the Chairman of the Company, is the 
principal contributor to the volume, and it is to his account 
of the Company, and of the construction of the Sue* Canal, 
that reference will be exclusively made in this paper At 
the same time it may be pointed out that he has secured the 
aid of such distinguished collaborators as M. dc Lesseps, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, and Sir Thomas Wade in other parts 
of the work which also contains maps and statistical tables 
of special and general use. As a wide mecim tor the 
traveller in India and China, the volume is as essential as 
Murray or Baedeker is to the European tourist. 

Unlike the East India Company, which set out with a 
programme .vs vast and comprehensive as British power and 
trade have now accomplished after the lajisu of nearly three 
centuries, the P. and O. Company had a very small and 
modest beginning. It did not spring, Fhtrnixdike, into 
sudden prominence and popularity on the strength of a state 
subsidy as some of its Continental rivals have done. Its 
growth and development during the first twenty years of its 
life were slow and even uncertain. Its subsequent career 
has been marked by many difficulties successfully overcome, 
and by more than one victory snatched at the lasj moment 
from defeat. The conditions of its existence have been 
altered by three radical changes affecting trans-oceanic 
locomotion almost to the extent of a revolution. They were 
the change of route caused by the opening of the Suez Canal, 
the increased sire of the steamers demanded by the nature 
of the traffic, and the fall in freights through international 
competition, and rendered possible by the economy in fuel 
effected bv the introduction of the compound engine. To 
each and all oF these changes the Company had to, and did. 
accommodate Itself. In meeting and overcoming these 
difficulties it received neither practical aid rtor sympathy 
from the Government which on political grounds resented, 
and for 3 brief space endeavoured to ignore, the completion 
of the Suer Canal. The fatuous insistence by our Govern¬ 
ment dui the mails should be conveyed overland from 
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Alexandria to Suez brought the Company, as Mr. Suther¬ 
land says, to the verge of ruin, and if it had not discovered 
a way of preserving its own interns, and at the same 
time observing the letter, as arbitrarily defined by the 
Government; of its postal contract, there seems no reason 
U> doubt that its career would have been brought to an 
abrupt and disastrous conclusion. The present prosperity 
and assured position of the Company are due to the per¬ 
tinacity and pluck exhibited by its directors undo- great 
difficulties, and in more than one crisis of its existence, as 
well as to the wise poticy which dictated that facts should 
be fairly faced and not shirked, and that we must adapt 
ourselves to circumstances even when they are disagree¬ 
able. 

The origin of the P, and O. Company is stated to have 
been the steamers which a firm of shlnhrokers in the city of 
London, Messrs. Willcux and Anderson, began to run in 
t$35 W the ports of the Iberian peninsula. Their regularity 
attracted general attention, and after the Post Office had 
hesitated for some time to supersede the old Government: 
sailing packets, the first mail contrast was given in TS37 to 
a syndicate composed of the firm named, and of Caotain 
Richard Bourne, conveyer of the Irish mails. The syndi- 
cate became tile Peninsular Company, and in return for an 
annua! subsidy of ^at>,6oo, undertook to run a monthly 
steamer from Falmouth to Vigo. Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, and 
Gibraltar. The paddle steamship, William Fazxrtt, oFIittk 
mens than two hundred tons, was the first vessel engaged 
in this work, and the mention of its tonnage suffices to show 
the wide distance separating it from the present leviathans 
> ( over six thousand tons. The success which attended 
the institution of n regular mail to Gibraltar, and which was 
beneficial alike to the Government and the public, induced 
uic authorities to consider schemes for the extension of 
service to Egypt. The Peninsular Company obtained 
®* further contract in 1^39, not, however, because it had 
earned a chum on the gratitude of the Government by the 
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regularity* with which it had discharged its task as far as 
Gibraltar, but simply because after a public competition its 
tender proved to be the lowest. i ; or the sendee between 
England and Alexandria two large vessels, the Great 
Liverpool and Oriental, of 1.300 and 1,700 tons respec¬ 
tively, were specially constructed and began running early* 
in 1840. 

Having thus established a line of steamers conveying 
mails and passengers regularly and with despatch as lar as 
Egypt, which even then was regarded as the half-way 
house to India, it was only natural that bolder and wider 
projects for accomplishing on the further side of the Isthmus 
of Suez what had been done on the near side should begin 
to be entertained by the Peninsular Company. The first 
and immediate consequence of this nesv scheme was that 
the Peninsular Company applied for a Charter of Incorpora¬ 
tion under the new and more ambitious title of the Penin¬ 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, but it was 
only granted on the stipulation that steam communication 
should be established with India within two years from the 
date of the charter, viz.. December, (840, How onerous 
and almost unfair that condition was may be inferred from 
the fact that the Company had then no steamers in the lied 
Sea or die Indian Ocean, and that the East India Company 
regarded with considerable jealousy any attempt to poach 
on what it considered as its domain. The full extent of 
the favour accorded by that august Company to this young 
enterprise was that it promised “to pay premiums on a certain 
nuiulicr of voyages accomplished in the course of a year, of 
which the total am omit was not to exceed j£3Q,ooo per 
annum." When the P. and O, Company undertook on the 
guarantee of such a slender reward to build now vessels and 
institute an entirely fresh service in Asiatic waters. It must 
have based its expectations mainly on the appreciation of the 
general public and the mercantile community. It exhibited 
sound judgment in measuringthe requirements and growing 
needs of one of the great trade routes of the world, and its 
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subsequent development and present prosperity am but the 
natural ami inevitable consequences of its having suited, or 
rather anticipated, the favourable opportunity created by 
the rapid increase or British trade with India, China, and 
the Antipodes. 

The history of the P. ;md G. Company, properly 
speaking, begins, therefore, at the end of when the 
wars in Afghanistan and China were in full progress, and 
when events at Cabul, Candabr. and Canton attracted as 
much attention as the imperfect postal and telegraphic 
means of communication allowed. Within the specified 
period the new vessels were plying in the Red Sea, and 
keeping up communications between Sue* nn the one side, 
and Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta o« the other. It will be 
noted that Bombay Is not mentioned, and on the valid 
ground that it was omitted in the arrangement with the 
East India Company, which for reasons of its own clung 
tenaciously to the monopoly of communication with the 
great port of Western India, The !'. and O. Company 
does not seem to have realised the full force of this opposi¬ 
tion, for it made a proposition in 1843 that it should be 
allowed to run monthly steamers from Suez to Bombay 
under contract, but at a saving of £ 30,000 a year. That 
suggestion was summarily rejected, and it was not until ten 
years later that the East India Company waived its ex¬ 
clusive pretensions on the subject of Bombay. The open¬ 
ing of some of the Treaty Ports in China by the Treaty of 
Nankin, and die acquisition of Hongkong fortunately 
occurred at this juncture, and rendered it necessary to 
establish improved mail communication with the Far East, 
For the disappointment with regard to Bombay the P. and 
O. Company received some tangible compensation in the 
signature of a contract for a monthly mail to Singapore and 
Hongkong under a subvention of £ 160,000 a year. The 
spirit of enterprise which animated the Company may be 
conceived from the fact that on the strength of this 
guarantee it proceeded to build nine steamers, and at the 
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same time established new rouses Tor commercial purposes 
in she Mediterranean and Black Seas, The following 
paragraph from Mr. Sutherlands introduction gives a 
graphic and accurate picture of the difficulties attending 
what was now a new undertaking under strange condi¬ 
tions: 

^Tfee tiinktihktt &f ibs Penitnukr an d uri ensaJCitiniarj vat thus so far 
o m a tun c. mil it was huw firmly c^iabUsiicii >:n the lor-g line of totnnmn’- 
cation from Southampton r«j Cilnnu and intro Ccvtcm to Hongkong. In 
the pres err; day, wjisii the .wnEislii^ ef ',!MUi veisd* Wading n> die meur 
dmsrn ptU of the tnjthj is ail 8 nil ,1 Uffvem.il profession, it is not easy to 
reiliie the olr.iiela which existed forty or fifty years ago in the path of an 
iiiideitafciag of this kind, The stowno* of Capitalists u» embark their lucuiej? 
in the scheme and the dieltkc on the fart of iht Covcrnroral in enter into 
vcatiacu for the nail service on the?? distimt lines bt pfarc of the tytteotof 
conveyance by Government vr**ln Jtu ve already i*sn referred to, Tlwie was 
also not a little jealousy on the pin of those who considered ihcv held 
t«rd itnerti:- sn the exrtytng trade of ihe East Thr** were nutUJ* -c- 
(fatring t« and jmherm-e t>> onecsiH: their rcditsocr, and, on the other 
hand, the extensive organiminn whlrh had 10 lie completed before the new 
lints could be considered m working order, itenanilftd energy and adtiunis- 
nudvu skill of no ordinary kind It mint lie remembered that not a single 
ttaling eeufan existed along the whole mute front Suez to Calcutta ami 
Hongkong, and that every ton of coal liad to he «ne out from this 
country by sailing thip. At nuav l>crti there were no markets tor pv 
visions to the European md how tmpnftant and difficult mutt have 
been the duty of holing thew Usf' f*«a*agW ueanurs under such ctrcuin- 
naacts ran only be fully undercut by these *fho hrux- luut exponent 1 of 
similar wnsSc. Tbcit -eat practically no hotel accottuiwdation cut the room. 
At ?onw phirs lurli aa £m.i and Aden, there, “ as not even fnoh water. 
Anenais aml duck* fw tin; repair id the fleet hod aho to be provided fim 
at Calcutta sad then at IkuuUay, where the Comyuuya China AdttDCH Lad 
thru? head-i^carten. To have these u-qmremcniv supplied fa such a way 
(bat comfort and evert luxury prevailed for those who travelled by this new 
route and to render this distant navigation as sale a* science ami skill could 
v makelt«aaa wort of a comprehensive order, the itjecexsfiil artompiislL- 
mertt of which mint rank among the industid achievements of an 
fadustml age" 

Hav ing thus obtained a locus standi on both sides of the 
Isthmus of Suci, it became title of the chief tasks of the I', 
and G. Company to organize an efficient service through 
Egypt, so timt the overland route originated by Waghom 
might become established in public estimation, both for its 
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shortness and its comfort. The journey across Egypt was 
performed for many years without the facilities of a railway, 
and river si earners for the water part of the route, a ml 
omnibuses for the Land, had to be provided and maintained 
in a state of efficiency. Without counting the stay at Cairo, 
which was sometimes one of days, die journey from 
Alexandria to Suez took thirty-four hours. The stop at 
Cairo was generally the only pleasing incident in a journey 
of considerable discomfort, which, for nearly twenty years, 
formed a prominent part of the celebrated Overland Route, 
It was not until [859 that the Pasha of Egypt consented to 
the construct inti of the railway pressed upon him by the P, 
aud O. Company, and which both accelerated the mails and 
conduced to die comfort and convenience of travellers. 
The change seems also to have been attended with con¬ 
siderable economy to die Company principally interested. 

Before this was accomplished die interests of the V. and 
O, Company had been extended to the Antipodes. After 
a variety of schemes had been put forward and discussed, 
and after more than one rival had entered the field, an 
arrangement was finally effected in 1K51 for a two-monthly 
sendee from Singapore to Sydney, in addition to a fort¬ 
nightly mail to India and China. Communications with 
Australia, which at that time was only slowly acquiring the 
reputation it has subsequently obtained as a gold country, 
were subject to interruptions from the slight importance 
placed upon that colony, and during the Crimean War they 
were absolutely broken off on account of the P. and Q. 
steamers being diverted for war purposes. 

About this time, or to speak more precisely in (§54, 
the East India Company at length agreed to waive its 
pretensions with regard to Bombay, and to entrust the 
mail service with that port to die P. and O. Company. 
More than one coosideration impelled it to moke this 
concession. A large amount of public opprobrium and 
dissatisfaction had fallen upon the East India Company lor 
the slowness and insecurity of the postal service. The 
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sailing vessels which were often employed on the journey 
from Aden to Bombay could not appear sufficient to people 
who had grown accustomed to steamers, and when one of 
them was lost at sea with a valuable mail the Directors 
themselves admitted that it was time to make a change. 
Economical considerations pointed in the same direction. 
The Bombay mail alone was costing the Company over 
£ [oo.ooo a year. The P. and 0 . Company declared their 
willingness to undertake it for less than ^5.000. Thirty-five 
years, therefore, have elapsed since the whole of the Indian 
mail service passed into die hands of the Company which, 
despite keen competition both English and foreign, still 
retains it. If testimonial were required this fact would supply 
ample evidence as to the efficiency, regularity, and security 
with which a difficult public work has been discharged. 

Reference has been made to the interruption of commu¬ 
nications with Australia on account of the Crimean War. On 
ks termination strenuous efforts were made in 1856 by the 
Colony to obtain an improved monthly mail from and to 
England. The work was put up to public contract, 
and four different steamship companies competed for it. 
Although the P. and O. offered to undertake the work for 
a considerably less sum, a Company known as the European 
and Australian obtained the successful tender, at an annual 
subsidy of £ [$5,000, Its career proved brief, and the 
character of its resources may be inferred from the fact 
that it only possessed two steamers employed during the 
war with Russia, and that it offered to sell its contract w its 
chief rival on the engagement of die P. and Q. Company to 
buy those vessels. The offer was contemptuously declined. 
For two years the European and Australian managed to carry 
on its work in a certain fashion, by means of temporarily 
chartering steamers tor special journeys: but it collapsed 
at last, and its affairs showed a loss of nearly three quarters 
of a million. In 1859, as the result of a fresh tender* the 
Australian mail was restored to the 1*. and O. Company on 3 
subsidy of £ 1 ko.ooo, The Company had thus come into 
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IKjssession of all the lines of steam communication with 
the East, and this had been obtained not through omciai 
favour or influence, bm because 11 the managers of the 
undertaking had fought many a stout fight, cheered, no 
doubt, by the confidence of their shareholders and the 
consciousness of pursuing a straightforward and honourable 
policy, 1 ' 

The minor vicissitudes which marked the years follow* 
ing what may be called the realization of the P. and O. 
programme need not be described, because they sink into 
insignificance beside the great event which momentarily 
threatened to annihilate it, and which resulted in placing 
its prosperity on a surer and broader basis than ever before, 
The event referred to was of course the completion of the 
Suer CanaL A graphic and interesting account of his 
heroic undertaking is given by the veteran M. du Lesseps, 
and a more detailed criticism from the English standpoint is 
supplied of its history and influence on the commerce of the 
world by Mr, Thomas Sutherland. Two main facts con* 
tribilled to establish the superiority of that route. The 
first was its shortness in point of distance; and the second, 
that steamers wW the Cape had and have to cam* the 
necessary fuel to the exclusion of cargo, As Mr Sutherland 
says, these advantages were such as to 11 compel trade to fallow 
in its train as certainly as that water tv ill rise to its own level 
If the advantages of the new route which w;i3 opened to 
the commerce of the world in October, 1869—or to use the 
words of M. de Lesseps, H le canal do Suez, libre. neutre. 
accessible a tons dans des conditions tdentiques eta it ouven 
a la grande navigation"—haw become clear for many years 
to all interested in the practical work of British track, the 
policy of England long regarded with doubt and dislike 
the realization of an idea which not merely threatened to 
increase the old French influence in Egypt, but to improve 
the commercial position of the Mediterranean Powers, and 
to curtail the opportunities of British seamanship, fust as 
it was the fashion in his life time to belaud the prescience of 
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Lord Palmerston, so has it been for some years the habit 
to belittle him on this particular matter, but there are many 
men who now think that in a time of war the Suez Canal 
would benefit our enemies more than ourselves. However 
that may be, there is no room for doubt that the Sue 1 ': 
Canal has establish* J itself permanently as the shortest 
sea route between Europe and Asia for all commercial 
purposes, and whatever land routes through Russia or 
Asiatic Turkey may compute with it in the future, the cost 
of breaking bulk or trans-shipment must leaxm a imgc 
margin in favour of the uninterrupted water-way to the 
great ports ol I ndia and China. 

The and O. Company was the Erst to suffer from the 
creation of the Suez Canal. and, with a hardy common- 
sense which has character lied il, history throughout, it 
resolved to adapt itself to circumstances, and to take 
promptly the requisite steps to extricate itself from an un¬ 
pleasant dilemma* The tr;rms of its postal contract stipu¬ 
lated that the mails should be conveyed across Egypt front 
Alexandria to buez, and when the Company requested leave 
to send die mail steamers through the Canal, it met w ith 
an. emphatic run 1 unqualified refusal. In face of this pro¬ 
nounced opposition, the Company had to devise some 
means of ensuring hs own interests, which imperatively 
required that it should adopt the Sue,' Canal route, and 
at the same time of observing the strict letter of its 
postal contract The steamers using the Cam! were able 
to convey freights at a largely reduced price, in comparison 
with iboie charged by the Overland Route, and, as a ntjdes- 
sary consequence. business left die P. ami O., and found 
its way to the highly-subsidized Messaged vs anti other 
lines using the Canal. To quote Mr. Suth or lands words. 
" ruin seemed to stare the Company in the face unless it 
also adopt'd the Lanai route. *1 he Post Office rigidly 
reiused to help the Company out of its predicament, ami 
making “ the Company’s necessity its opportunity A 
demanded a large pecuniary indemnity as the price of its 
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compliance. To this sacrifice the P. and 0 , Company 
would not submit, and. notwithstanding the strong oiticl.il 
disfavour which the step excited, its steamers were ordered 
to proceed through the Canal, lauding die mails at Alexan¬ 
dria, and picking them up again at Suez. By this means 
the managers succeeded in reconciling their own interests 
with their engagements io die Government, which, how¬ 
ever much it disliked being circumvented in this way, had 
no means of showing its resentment, save by imposing 
fines for Lute arrivals, and as these never occurred it had to 
conceal its displeasure, After two years of these strained 
relation*, a wiser policy came into vogue. 1 he permanent 
success of the Sues Canal was assured, and the Post umce 
sanctioned Us being made the mail route, on the P. and U. 
Company surrendering about jCto.ooo ot its subvention 
for the saving in die transport across Egypt- 

The definite acceptance of the new route, and the 
punctuality with which the service was rendered, did not 
ensure lor the P. and O, Company undisputed posSc^on 
of the mail contract. When the fifth contract, which 
ratified ibi Suez Canal arrangement, expired in : 880, after 
two years' notice, the service was again offered to public 
tender, and with it was coupled the proviso that all the 
mails should be sent vtd Brindisi, Several companies 
tendered for it m whole or in part, and again the tender *A 
the P. and G. was both the lowest and also the one afford¬ 
ing best guarantee of performance. The service was 
therefore entrusted once more tv Its ruind* lor a person ul 
eight years, at a subsidy of 'fybo.OOO, or an annual saving 
on the fifth contract of jCycvOOO, To conclude die history 
of the 1 ndlan and China mail contracts, notice- was given 
in 1880 that lids contract would not be renewed on the 
same terms, and again readers wi i- publicly invited. On 
tliis occasion only one competitor entered the field against 
the Company that had carried on the service for more than 
a generation, and in 188/ the seventh contract was signed 
far a period of ten years at the reduced subsidy of 
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^_6 ? ,coo, Unc curious incident marked the discussion 
tJiat preceded this arrangement The Post Office, return¬ 
ing after the lapse of twelve years to its old preference 
for the Ot erlaiid Route, wished to insist on the maiis 
being again sent tid Alexandria and Suck. After some 
lime spent in argument, the Government came round to 
the \ Jews of the Company, but rather because the subsidy 
had been so much reduced, than because it admitted the 
superiority of the Canal route. About the same time the 
Company had the satisfaction of completing its arrange¬ 
ments with all tiie Australian Colonies by a sixth contract, 
by which mail steamers are provided at Aden for Australia, 
in connection with the Indian weekly steamers from Brin¬ 
disi, at a subsidy of only /’S 5,000 a year. Both these 
contracts are now in full force, and it is under their pro¬ 
visions that mails arc despatched every week to our great 
possessions in Asia and Australia, as wdl as to China. 

Jl the Government has gained by the reduction of the 
subsidy paid lor the mail service, the gain of the public has 
been still greater, and it is not to be measured alone by 
thc reduction in the cost of postage. The acceleration of 
the maik in even the last fit teen years lias been something 
little short id marvellous. In 1S73 it took days to 
reach Bombay, in tSSy only i6§ days. These are con¬ 
tract times, but it is no uncommon occurrence fur letters 
to reach Bombay 15 days after they leave Charing Cross. 
Chinese mails have been expedited to a still greater 
extent In iSyj they took 45!; they are now allowed 
57 j days, but. on an average, they perform the long voyage 
to Shanghai in three days less time. Melbourne was 
reached in 4S days in 1875* The mails are now due in 
55J days, and, on an average, they also are nearly three 
days quicker than contract time. It may be insinuated 
that there is another side to this picture, and tltat excep¬ 
tional rapidity may be dearly purchased by irregularity in 
the service and frequent late arrivals. Such criticism is 
silenced by the fact that in three years there were only 
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two late arrivals at Bombay and one each at Shanghai and 
Melbourne. When it is remembered that the mail mutes 
to India. China, and Australia represent a mileage of about 
i i.OOO miles, it will be admitted that this punctuality, in 
face of all the risks and uncertainties of a long ocean 
voyage, is little short of extraordinary. 

The present licet of the P. and O. Company is composed 
of fifty-four steamers, with a total tonnage of aotySya tons, 
or an average per ship of 5,887 tons. The four largest 
vessels, built to celebrate the Jubilee S ear, are the Tutor in. 
Britannia, Oceana, and Arcadia, all exceeding o.orjo tons, 
and with a horse-power of 7,00a Thirty-five years ago 
the Company owned a vessel, the Himalaya, of 3.438 tons, 
and 2,050 horse-power, but she was found too big for the 
commercial work of that day, and the Company were glad 
to sell her to the Government as a transport, in which 
capacity she is still acting. So late ns 1S70 the average 
tonnage 01 the 1*. and O- fleet was oniv two thousand ions. 
Since the Opening of the Suez Canal, the commerce of the 
world lias Ixxm carried on more and more in large-sized 
vessels, true leviathans of the deep. The introduction of 
the compound engine, which enables one ton of coal to do 
as much as four or live tons did before, has solved the 
great question of fuel, which both occupied the ship's space 
to the exclusion of cargo, and kept up the cost of freight 
to an almost prohibitive standard. The opening of the 
Suez Canal, followed speedily, as it was, by the general 
adoption of the Tate Mr. Ericaon’s invention, the compound 
engine, revolutionized the question of freights, which are 
now one-eighth and one-tenth what they were in 1S69. 
At the same time, the Naval Architect has done much to 
contribute towards the same result in the improvement he 
has effected in the art of ship-building, not only by a more 
scientific adaptation of materials, but by the superior quality 
of the workmanship. All these causes have combined to 
enable an ordinary Company without any State aid to found 
a commercial navy which is without a superior in the world, 
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if, indeed, it has an equal, and at the same time to reduc: 
ft?5 freights and to iiccept lower postal contracts from the 
Government, and passages from the ordinary traveller. 

The following statistics will he read with interest and 
merit being placed on permanent record. The Company 
now owns fifty-four steamers, besides steam launches. &c.* 
aggregating in all 210,233 tons and 307,806 horse-power 
effective. Although the steamers are not constructed with 
a view to make sensational runs in the vmv of speed, but 
rather with a view to maintain regularly a good rate of 
speed for voyages exceeding 12,000 miles, each vessel is 
capable of steaming at the rate of front 15 to 20 miles 
per hour. As an instance of this it may lw; mentioned 
that the Oceana has just completed one years work, during 
which period she has steamed over 75,000 miles. This 
75,000 miles was accomplished in 21 r steaming days, giving 
an average of nearly 35 knots an hour over the whole 
distance. 

Each vessel carries a crew from too to 270 men all 
told, the total number of ewpfoyti ashore and afloat being 
little short of jj.oool The amount paid la wages is 
nearly .£400.000. Wood was the materia! used for the 
hulls of the Company's steamers from 183- ro 3842, when 
they became possessed of their first iron ocean vessel. 
From that date imn rapidly superseded the use of word, 
and this material in its turn had to yield to steel in rSS * 
when the Company built their first steel vessel. 

Nearly 2.000.000 miles are traversed in the course of a 
year, and during the same time 28,000,000 lbs. or previ¬ 
sions, t ,000.000 bottles of wine, spirits, be*y\ &c.. and 
3^0,000 head of live stock are consumed, the Company’s 
hill for these amounting to something like xjo. The 

."imount of coal which ls burnt on board the Company's 
ships was last year 482,266 tons, purchased at a cost of over 
half a million of money. An amount each year exceeding 
^200,000 is paid to die Suez Canal Company far dues on 
ships and passenger The total number of passengers 
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conveyed by the Company’s steamers during one year 
approaches 60,000, the exact figure lust year being 
59 . 570 - 

The reduced value of the Company's lleet at the end of 
last year was £2,2 14,905, although the ships originally cost 
to build a sum exceeding /G.ooo.eoa The Company is its 
«Avrt insurer. The Company’s earliest vessels, built In 
18-0-51, were propelled by puddle wheels. It owned 
its first screw vessel in 1851. from which date it prac¬ 
tically ceased building paddle vessels, the screw possessing 
so many advantages for ocean nav igation. The slow-moving 
ponderous engines were displaced by faster moving geared 
screw engines in 1851* and by very* much quicker moving 
direct acting screw engines in 1855, and since then the 
speed of the engines has been still further increased. The 
wasteful jet condenser was superseded by the surface con- 
denser in 1S61, when the compound engine was adopted. 
The superheater was introduced in 1S60 with a marked 
saving in fuel. 

I p to 1847 the usual steam pressure was 7 lbs. 
square inch, but after that date it slowly rose to 20 lbs. iu 
1855, as improvements were made in the design and manu¬ 
facture of engines and boilers. Since the introduction of 
the compound expansion engine into the Company's fleet 
in 1861, the pressure has risen to 40 lbs. in jS ro " ;md to 
9 ° !bs - in i$8r, and now it has reached t6o lbs. pressure, to 
suit triple expansion engines. 

The weight of the largest steamer when fully laden and 
ready for sea is over t 1,000 tons. The capita! of the Com¬ 
pany is /3.500.00a 

Enough has, perhaps, been said to direct the attest don 
of the general reader to an interesting work narrating the 
iortunes of a great national institution of which Englishmen 
interested in the East may naturally fee! proud, but another 
and more important side of the question remains to be 
considered, and that is the place the P. and O. Company 
fills tn die naval resources of England for purposes of war. 
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Thai it and other of the great steimship-owning companies 
can render valuable services in time of war is now generally 
admitted, and the four great steamers of the J\ anil Q, 
Company named in the preceding paragraph arc bound 
under arrangement with the Admiralty to play their part 
as armed cruisers in time of war. They arc luted with 
gun-platforms, and all the necessary appliances are to hand 
for their prompt conversion into fighting vessels. The 
services expected of these tine ships are something more 
than that they should be able to defend themselves, 11 is 
no new thing for our merchantmen to show tight, and the 
naval annals contain more than one record of a peaceful 
East Indiamait having beaten oft a f rench privateer at the 
beginning of the present century, But -.tidv vessels as the 
i idorta or Britannia must 1 >j regarded as powerful auxi¬ 
liaries in the difficult task of protecting English commerce 
from the raids of Russian nr any foreign and hostile navies, 
particularly in Eastern waters. When armed with twenty- 
tive-ton guns, their high rate of speed and their marked 
superiority in alt the essential conditions of navigation 
should render them more than a match for any vtissei of 
the Russian Patriotic Fleet, or that could be fitted out in 
American ports. However onerous the duties devolving 
upon the Royal Navy in the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
might be. there should be a long txtcni of ocean from 
Suez to India. Australia, anti Singapore in which the 
P. and O. Company ships would be able to extend pro¬ 
tection to other English vessels as well to themselves. 

Passing reference is made in the Pocket Book upon 
which this article h based, and with excusable pride to the 
services rendered in time of war by the Company. So 
long ago as the Crimean campaigns its steamers wore 
used as transports in carry ing 61.500 officers and men and 
15,000 horses, and in order that they should be utilized 
to the fullest extent the Government sanctioned the sus¬ 
pension at the mad service to Australia and China, During 
the Indian Mutiny die rapid conveyance of 6,coo English 
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tmops to Bombay, where thdr presence ted to the check 
<*f the rebellious movement m Western India, and to the 
subsequent recovery of Central India by the late Lord 
Strath nairn. was entirely due to the excellent arrangements 
and efficient sendee of the F. and O, More recently in 
the Abyssinian affair, and during the several expeditious to 
i%pt, their aid in transporting troops and supplies was 
invoked and rendered with cordiality and satisfactory 
result-;. [Jut it was not until iS85 that the Idea of utilizing 
their steamers as armed cruisers began to be seriously 
entertained, and for this there is no doubt that we owe 
something to the boastful threats made in 1878 and 1S79, 
m the Russian presat, as to what havoc the Patriotic fleet 
and American vessels armed with letters of marque would 
ivork among our defenceless merchantmen. When, there¬ 
fore, a fresh crisis arose in our relations with Russia on the 
occasion of the Penjdeh incident in 1885, it was not sat- 
pnsmg to find that one of the first precautionary steps 
taken was to equip some of the finest merchant steamers in 
Asiatic waters as armed cruiser. Two P. mid O. vessels, 
the Masttfia and Posctta. were specially chartered for this 
work at Sydney and Hongkong respectively. They were 
promptly fitted with guns and military stores, and were 
engaged in practising with their guns before the vessels 
charter**] at Liverpool for the same purpose had received 
their equipment. After this it became part of the uoUcv of 
the Admiralty to rake a direct interest in the construction 
of the larger mail steamers, with an express view to their 
adaptability for purpose of war, and while it agreed to 
pay specified sums towards their construction, the Companies 
bound themselves to place the vessels at the disposal of the 
urate m the event of hostilities, i t may be mentioned that 

ei ^ onc of lhe fifty-four steamers of the Y. and O. fleet 
could accommocbte from 1,000 to z,6oo men. 

Hie f% yea« during which the P. and 0. Company 
has men trom a modest beginning to its present height of 
potrer and prosperity form a remark-able era in the bistort- 
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of naval and commercial enterprise. It has been typical of 
this Company throughout to show courage under adverse 
circumstances, and to make success the stepping-stone to 
further advantages and a more stable position. In all the 
essentia! points of ship‘building, the selection of new routes 
demanded by public requirements, efficiency of manage¬ 
ment on the ocean and in the head office, and a scrupulous 
regard for the interests of its passengers, it has kept abreast 
of die age, anti has progressed pari paisa with the rapid 
progress of steam navigation in the last half-century. Its 
commencement marked a fresh epoch In the conveyance of 
mails across the ocean, and it is now closelyossoriated with 
that new development of our naval power which is entailed 
by the utilization of the fleets of our great steam■Kjwning 
companies. Both incidents have ujcerckecl, and must con 
tinue to exercise, a profound mllunnce on the commercial 
position and fortunes of this country, which has always owed 
a deeper debt of gratitude to the enterprise of her own 
people, whether ;ts individuals or as powerful associations, 
titan to the shifting and Infirm policies of her Government, 
depending oil electoral caprice, and swayed by the antago¬ 
nistic views of two opposite Parties. Among those .isso- 
cialions none has rendered belter service llian the t\ and O. 
Company, which has earned by honest hard work a fixed 
place among the buttresses supporting the political and 
commercial power of England in Southern Asia and at 
the Antipodes, 
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MAHOMED'S PLACE IN* THE CHURCH. 

IXTUHWTIOM. 

Maiiovi d did not recognise Paul as an apostle. In the 
Koran lie is never mentioned, and every one of his 
peculiar doctriniTS has been systeniaUC;d)y excluded. Yet 
Jesus Is therein recognised as a Divine messenger and 
•jven as more than alt other apostles, as Wing the Messiah 
announced by Hebrew prophets. Mahomed must therefore 
h ue believed that the doctrines of Paul wen: contrary to 
those of Jesus. If this doctrinal difference can be proved, 
the Koran will be found to approach much more closely 
the doctrines of Jesus than could hitherto he asserted. 

It will here be assumed as a sufficiently established 
fact, that at all times in the history of Israel a recognized 
and also a not recognised tradition existed, that To the 
Maswra of Saddles and Pharisees was opposed the 
Merkdba, the tradition of Jewish Dissenters, the Essenes. 
This third Jriirty In Israel, establish^ as an order at least 
one hundred and fifty yeats before the Christian era. stood 
m connection with the doctrines of Buddhists, whose 
presence in Egypt, Syria, and other countries of the West, 
in the third century before Christ, is proved by the stone 
inscriptions of the Indian king A$6ka, who reigned since 
359 «- c *. or 2jS years after Buddha's death. In the Greek 
version of Jewish Scriptures, in the Septuagim, the fourth 
year after Buddha’s death, that j s *.r, m is 

Tor The lonrth year after Solomon s accession, when the 
fouiid-.iti»m or the Temple took place. The now well 
aeblished year oC BOddfax death, 477 u, b dm eon- 
hrme.l by the Seventy whom Ptolemy assembled at 
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Alexandria, and the earliest part of whose version was 
published in ago U.C. 

The doctrines of these Jewish Dissenters were repre¬ 
sented by Stephen, who first applied to Jesus the doctrine 
of the Angel Messiah, thus introducing the doctrine of 
jvsus as an incarnate Angd, After the death of Stephen, 
Saul the Pharisee became converted to the doctrines of 
tlu: man over whose execution he had presided. These 
doctrines were never sanctioned by Jesus or the twelve 
apostles. By passing over in silence the peculiar doctrines 
of Paul, the Koran paves the way to aboriginal Christianity. 

MAHOMKJI ANT* THE MESSIAH- 

We cannot accept the vague and contradictory tra¬ 
ditions about Mahomed having been instructed by a 
Christian monk Bah ira-Sergius-Georgius-Nestor, nor by a 
slave Jabr.' It is certain that Mahomed had no access to 
the Greek Testament, and it may be doubted whether an 
Arabic version then existed, though it cannot be asserted 
that the exclusive language of the Christians in his day was 
Syriac. He querns tu have received many suggestions 
from Christian friends, and it is possible that his cousin 
Waraqah early belonged to a Christian community*. Every 
kind of Christian sect was then represented m Arabia, 
from the Arians to the Ebiomtes, from the Mariannes 
who made Mary' *^e thin) person in the Trinity, to the 
Colyridians (from colyris, *' cakes ") who offered cakes to 
Mary arid worshipped her. though denying her enduring 
virginity. * The most numerous Christian sect in Arabia 
-was that of the Ebiomtes or " the poor,” possibly so called 
•because Jesus had taught the gospel '* to the poor. ‘ These 
Jewish Christians, like the aboriginal Christians, the 

Tlicsc tala (^malted m the pissige of the Konn (nvi, 105 > 
“lififc hU eastnio arc (ctarucd to h:u «id, ** li is only some mortal who 
scathe* him. . , T 'J'he tongue of him they lean towards U barbarous and 
I'lis U |i Lstlri Arabic.' 
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Naiarenes, possessed and recognized but one gospel, 
called *'after Matthew, or "after the Hebrews," which in 
the fourth century the Nazarenes still had in its primitive 
Hebrew form. We know of the Ebionites and of those 
whft like the N'azarenes and Ccrimhus. represented a 
cognate Christianity, that they repudiated the Apostle 
Paul. *' maintaining that he was art apostle from the law,” 
and that they rejected his Epistles and the Acts. They 
also possessed a secret scripture, *' the preaching of Pad/' 
which protested against his doctrines.* These EL ionite 
Scriptures and secret traditions seem 10 have been the 
principal sources from which Mahomed derived his know¬ 
ledge through competent persons. For it is a generally 
known fact (hit all the peculiar doctrines of Paul have been 
excluded from the Koran. 

To make in every case the right selection among the 
sources of knowledge open to Mahomed, would have been 
impossible for him as for the men of all times. In so far 
a* Mahomed succeeded in this cask, it must be attributed 
to the trustworthiness ot Ebionite tradition and to Ebvine 
guidance- Because he tried to understand and to propa¬ 
gate the ncm-Paulinie Christianity of the Ebionites, ihc 
doctrines of Mahomed went back, as far as it w.ts possible 
in his time, to aboriginal or pre-Paulinic Christianity j 
they nearly approached Christ's doctrine of the Holy Spirit s 
presence iu mankind, which is hen* assumed. 

The system of Enul s doctrine is based on the assump¬ 
tion that, in consequence of the fall of Adam and Eve. the 
Spirit which God had breathed into the nostrils of Adam 
was withdrawn. For obvious reasons the doctrine of the 
Divine Sonship could not be taught by Mahomet!. He 
knew from the Scriptures that in the beginning God 
breathed His Spirit into man, and not a word in the Koran 
refers to a withdrawal of the same, which has been perhaps 
indicated in Genesis.* It can therefore he asserted that 

Iren. Hwx." L jfii - Hilgenfdd, l c. 39-4:2 t; on the - Evan 
gdiuro Paujwjiiui Eiwnomm,” p. tat. t =5ur. xxxviii. ; 0 ; Cen. vi. 
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ihe doctrine of Mahomed harmonizes with that of Jesus on 
the presence of the Spirit of Gixl in mankind—the doctrine 
of die soul-saving, ingrafted or inborn Word, But the 
consciousness of this presence of the Spirit had to be 
renewed. Therefore Mahomed taught that "in suitable 
intervals*'God sent " apostles with revelations.” As one 
of these messengers, according to his belief, tile last of 
those who had been announced, the last of the prophets, he 
declared that " the guidance of humanity" was assigned 
to Islam.* 

Instead ol following the Alexundrpin and buddhistic 
doctrine of successive Incarnations of angels, which doc¬ 
trine Philo In the Book of Wisdom had applied to 
Israel's history, Mahomed distinguishes only in so far 
the prophets and apostles from their contemporaries, that 
the former possessed the Spirit in a renewed and higher 
power. He states that Jesus also had been “ strengthened " 
with the Holy Spirit, a passage which points to the words 
of tin* Eightieth Psalm on the Son of Man whom God 
strengthened unto Himself. Repeatedly in the Koran in- 
cam ado ns of angels are excluded, t 

“ If we pietist* we can make of you angels in the earth 
to succeed you. And verily Hu (Jesus) is a sign; doubt 
not. then, concerning it, but follow this right way, add let 
not the devil turn ym» away; verily he is to you an open 
foe. Were there angels on the earth, walking in quiet, we 
had surely sent them." “ God does not bid you take the 
angels and the prophets for your lords." Mahomed in¬ 
sisted that he himself was " none other than a man sent as 
an apostle." Say, ‘ J We believe In Cud and that w hich has 
been sent down to Abraham and Ishmael and Jacob and 
the tribes, and that which was given over tir Moses anti 
Jesus and the prophets by their Lord; we make no dis¬ 
tinction iietween any of them, ami unto Him we are 

* Sur. Jori). i Sale). 

! 'V c follow the translation id T’jIiuct’j * norm ** (sicrcil TfooVa uf !hc 
Eoji, foL If., in., diid by JJoi MiUfcr). 
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resigned.” " Cod is the patron or them who believe ; Me 
brings thi.'m forth from darkness into light" In so far as 
God. through His Spirit spoke to nil His apostles, there- 
Jure as regards their direct communion with Him there 
was no distinction between any of them. But Jesus, "the 
Apostle of Cod to the children of Israel*” though “ no other 
than a servant" whom Cod *? favoured with the gift of 
prophecy, was the announced Messiah; according to tile 
doctrine of Mahomed. God set Him up for “ an example for 
the children of Israel." Therefore Jesus was something 
more than the other mortal apostles, much more than a 
prophet, in the opinion of Mahomed' 

From tilt: Koran it can be assumed that Mohamcil re¬ 
garded Jesus,as an exceptional, perhaps cvcti as dic perfect 
instrument of the Holy Spirit For whilst in the Koran. 
Adam is called ‘ the chosen of God" (Saflytf Ilaliij, Noali 
" the prophet of God ” (X ably a 1 Jbhi), Abraham -‘the friend 
of God" (K bailin' Habit Jesus h called "the Spirit of 
God" (Rulin' liahi), and Mahomed "the apostle of God ” 
{RasiMu llahi), According to the Koran, God lias spoken 
with Moses because hr; “preferred" him before other 
prophets, and therefore he is called Kaltmu' Itahi, *• he with 
whnm God spoke.’ But Jesus was announced to Mary as 
* a holy Son" (nr "pure boy’7. and to the Son of Mary 
widen*. 'dgns were givyn. and God "strengthened Him 
with the Holy Spirit" Juhn was to confirm the Word from 
i lid, ib... ,*1 Jesus, ^ ho was announced. by the angel as 
" the Word from God." " Hi s name shall be the Messiah, 
Jesus the Son oi Mary, respected in this world and in the 
next, and one of those who are near to God,’ Yet " the 
Messiah -Jesus, the Son of Mary, is only the Apostle of 
Cod and His Word, which He cast in Mary, and (that is) 
a Spirit from Him." '* And we have continued in the Ibot- 
Hieprof those prophets with Jesus the Son of Mary, con- 
iinning that which was before Him and the law, and we 
brought to Him the Gospel, wherein there is guidance and 
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light by verifying what was before H im of the Law, and a 
guidance and admonition far those who fear.” Th< s^opli- 
had ** but little knowledge of the Spirit coining at the 
bidding of Go<L* 

Gabriel was salt as a messenger of the Lord, in order 
to give Mary a holy son. The angel said, " Oh, 31 ary, 
verily God gimh thee glad tidings of a Word from Him. 
His name slmlJ be the Messiah-Jesus, the Son of Mary, 
regarded in this world and the next, and tif those whose 
place is nigh to God. . , 1 am only a messenger of thy 
Lord, to bestow on thee a pure boy (a holy sonL Said 
she: How can I have a bu\ ? , . . He >iid : Thus says 
thy Lord, It is easy lor me. . . . So she conceived him. anti 
she retired with him into n remote place. And the labour 
pains came upon her at the trunk of a palm-tree. 

The trait in the legend of M ary which has been inserted 
in the Koran, though not in the Gospels, according to 
which the Holy Son of Mary was bom near the trunk of a 
palm-tree, cannot be separated from the Buddha legend. 
For Buddha, the “hoij" son" of the virgin Maya, ‘the 
celestial woman," is said to have been born under two 
golden trees—under die Bodhi-tree* the tree of knowledge 
[originally Palasa, that is, the fig-tree, later the acacia I; 
and secondly, under the Asoha-troc, the tree of life, which 
the Egyptians symbolized in pre- Mosaic times by a palm. 
Those two trees of the legend on the terrestrial Paradise 
are united to one tree in *he Book of Genesis. and it was 
natural iliat the Mahomet Ian legend followed, this tradition. 

Tile legend of the Messiah as son of a virgin trans¬ 
ferred to the Koran from the Gospel, and the tradition on 
which it is based, has originated in star-symbolism. We 
believe to have proved this beyond the possibility of justi¬ 
fiable doubt. According to this star-symbol Ism, which we 
know from the Zodiac, the yearly renewal of the apparent 
circuit of the sun round the earth takes place ut the time 
of his entering the winter solstice, when the sign of Virgo 

* Sot. it =5 *: si*, i6-zi; tiL 4 e . vi iSfl, i ?o; t. ;&; sry. £-. 
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appears on the Eastern horiaton. The virgin of the /lodiae 
was rcpresenteil already by the ancient Egyptians as Istfr* 
O-fes holding in her arms the new-born sun-god Horus. 
and following the sun to the hidden sphere, as 1 filar-Venus 
was said 10 follow Tim si-Adonis.' The virgin legend on 
Ik- traced to Genesis and to the Apocalypse, and connected 
with similar traditions on the birth of Buddha, Smosha, 
and other heroes of light. 4 This could not have been 
known, to Mahomed or to the compilers of the Koran, 
though it must he assumed that those knew that connec¬ 
tion who first applied this astronomical and astrological 
symbolism to tile Messiah. Mahomed regarded the ” twelve 
signs" of the Ztxiiac, and apparently also the " figures ’* 
connected with them, as set up and guarded by God,; 

In the Koran the highest of all aposlks, jesvis the 
Messiah, is brought into connection with the apostles whom 
God sent to other nations. According to the Koran, ,1 human 
delegate has by God been sent to every nation.§ Auuorti- 
rng to tradition, the apostle Hud was sent to the Arabian 
tribe of the Ad, the apostle Saleh to the Thamud, Abraham 
to Babel, L it to Sodom, and Shonib to Midian/ Mahomed 
recognized only seven great prophets—Adam. Abraham, 
Ishmael, Isaak. Jacob, Moses, and Jesus—of whom the 
last, as the Messiah, was the greatest Ail these were held 
to be human organs of the Holy Spirit, and in no wise 
dependent on one or more angels for their guidance. Vet 
G ibnel was sent to Mary, according to the Gospel and the 
Koran, and so was he sent to Mahomed to announce to him 
his apostleship. It is important to distinguish the [xjsitkm 
assigned to Gabriel in the Gospel, and that given him itt 
the Koran. The Gospel after Luke describes him as the 

Comp. Mutt. iL 1, 2 , atom the "ttlMm front the East ‘ inquiring 
after the ttarr-bam King of the Jews*, whose isar ihtylud seen, 
t See “Christianity .md Isimn," by E. de Kunsen. 

; Stir, xr, 18. Ln the time of Origcn some Ebionites believed in the 
viqjm bom Messiah. To ttu±,e num have belonged Mahomed's informants. 

Sar. 1. 48-30 ; «rmp Mida.ih Kabba, Talkud to Numb. xxii. 1, 
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Angel standing’ “ before God," * and thus as identical with 
the angel by God's throne, nr Metatron, whom the Targum 
bad described as the angd who was with Israel in the 
wilderness, and whom Paul had called the spiritual rock, or 
Christ. Only in the Paulin ic Gospel is Gabriel mentioned* 
and the position there assigned to him is identical with that 
given to the Angfit-Messiah whom Paul preached. This 
doctrine of the AngehMessiah we found to have belonged 
to the tradition of Jewish Dissenters, the Essen es, and 
distinguished from the Messianic conceptions of Jesus and 
the recognised tradition at Jerusalem. 

Whilst in the Paulinic Compel it js Christ Himself, the 
first among angels, the Angel-Messiah who under the 
name of Gabriel announces His incarnation, the Koran 
blows no Angd-Messiah with whom to identify Gabriel 
If through Ills friends Mahomed had a general knowledge 
ol the contents of the "Apocalypse of John." he must have 
been struck by the position assigned in this Essenic, though 
anti-PauTinie, Scripture to the first of seven angels. Th u 
is exactly the same position which Gabriel holds In the 
Koran. A mighty angel near to Him who sat on the 
throne, is in the Apocalypse iJescrdxrd iii holding in his 
hand a sealed book, then the same book as opened by 
Jesus, ami containing I he accomplishment of “ the mystery 
of God," the limd revelation. Even to the of dm 
vision the understanding of it was impossible, and he 
ordered not to write down the symbolical references to the 
contents ol this bool. From another vision in the 
Apocalypse. Mahomed could learn that an angel with *' an 
everlasting Gospel " appeared to the seer. Uv these two 
visions, about a Bonk and a Gospel to be revealed, 
Mahomed would very naturally hr led to hope for com* 
miimcatinn-i which might be made to him by Gabriel 
\\ hy sin j aid the apostle not be enabled to read what the 
sttr could not read ? Such thoughts may have preceded the 
recorded apparition of the angel to Mahomed when he 

* l.ekf t. 191. 
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called on him to read. According to tradition, the angel 
held in his Kami a book bound in silk, covered with pearls 
of paradise and gold, written on both sides, as the book 
was which the Apocalypse describes. Though Mahomed 
could not read, he might hope to receive an intuitive per¬ 
ception of the contents of the book in the angel's hand. 
We would thus explain the words at cli!- beginning of the 
second Sura : " ’ There ' or ' that ‘ is the buok- w We can 
hardly consider it as doubtful that this passage, with the 
words fallowing, " in which there is no doubt,” w.ls placed 
at the beginning of the Koran, in order to Indicate thereby 
that this book, though not composed till after Mahomed’s 
death, contains a continuous, infallible revelation, every 
alteration of the record of which, as in the Apocalypse, is 
prohibited at God s command. 

The Messianic doctrine in the Koran is certainly not 
an imitation of the doctrine of the Double Messiah in the 
“ Revelation of John which doctrine we have found to 
agree in essential points with that of Girinthin, as trans¬ 
mitted by Ireme-Ui According to the Tatter, the Jewish 
Gnostic Cerinthus was by the apostle John called .it 
Ephesus "an enemy of the truth:" and in his Epistle, John 
designated as “a liar that contemporary of his who pro¬ 
mulgated the anti-Christtan doctrine, according to which 
Jesus was distinguished from Christ, as in the Apocalypse, 
and ako according to the doctrine of Cerinthus. Of nomt 
other than of him the promulgation of such a doctrine 
in the Apostolic age can be proved: so that, without the 
confirmatory testimony of the presbyter Cairns and of 
Bishop Dionysius, Cerinthus must be regarded as die 
"John 1 ot the Apocalypse ,* According to the doctrine 
of the apostles at Jerusalem and of Mahomed. Jesus w as the 
Christ as the anointed man. not as the incarnate Angel- 
Messiah born of a virgin, nor as die man united by the 
Holy Spirit with the celestial Christ, with tin* first among 

■■ l ] cr I^ippd-Messeu in Jut johanties-Apocaljpw/’ in "Die Uebei 
lieferung." iL p|j. t jo. 
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the nngds. This conception was not reccgiuied by the 
Massdra, by Jesus, by the twelve apostles, or by 
Mahomed. 

En the Koran, Jesus the Messiah is distinguished from 
angels, not only physically but spiritually. As Jesus is 
in the Gospel distinguished from the angel Gabriel who 
announces Messiah's birth, so in the Koran Mahotrted is 
distinguished from the angel Gabriel who .innounces his 
apostle six ip. The apostle was ill no wise dependent oq 
G abriel or any Other angel; he received his guidance 
directly from God. Thus also, as we assert, the Apostle 
John In his Epistle opposes the implied Cerirahian con¬ 
ception of the Angel-Messiah as the spiritual guide of the 
human Messiah. He refers his readers to the *’ unction 
from Him who is holy," as already received directly, without 
any mediation of an angel. That unction which excludes 
all other teachers, since it teaches all things, being truth 
and no lie. the unction through which God anointed Jesus, 
is the innate Word which is able to heal the soul, and 
through which a spiritual communion with God can be 
established. In perfect harmony with this apostolic doc¬ 
trine. it is stated in the Koran that God Himself "aided' 
and “strengthened" Jesus "with the Holy Spirit." Had 
Mahomed's Christian informants nut been so careful in 
following the pre*Paulinic doctrine, they might liavc been 
by the Paulrnic Gospel after Luke misled into the belief 
that an angel “ strengthened" Jesus on the Mount of 
Olives.' 

Everything points to the conclusion that Mahomed's 
Eb ionite informants pursued the object to take their stand 
on the M assart.-! :c secret tradition, and on the aboriginal or 
Don-Paulime Christianity taught by Jesus. We rind in the 
Koran not the least reference to the Paulinic doctrines on 
the p re-mundane persona! existence of Christ, through whom 
are alt things, on His atoning sacrificial death by the 
blood of His cross, nor to the descent of the Spirit ol 
trie 41 } i ]<ihn >i. so; ramp, ha Or. ij ; Jcr. xxsi 
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Promise. not till after this sacrificial death, and exclusively 
for tlu: believers m the same; nor to the resurrection of 
j esus on the third day according to the Scriptures, as the 
exact fulfilment of a prophecy by Moses. 

Because Paul had connected with the crucifixion of 
Jesus the doctrine of His sacrificial death, that is, the recon¬ 
ciliation thereby effected between God and humanity, for 
this reason Mahomed seems to have denied the crucifixion 
of Jesns, as this was likewise done by other opposers of 
Paul. Although the anti-Pauline author of the Apocalypse 
in one passage refers to the crucifixion of *' our Lord," 
that is, of Jesus at Jerusalem, he brings that event in no 
connection with the celestial Christ. This entirely agrees 
with the doctrine of Cerinthus, according to which Christ 
was not crucified with Jesus, but left Him before His 
suffering. The words in the Koran on the crucifixion 
exclude every distinction between Jesus and Christ, God 
said to Jesus, “ 1 will make Thee die and take Thee up 
again to Me, and will dear Thee of those who misbelieve; 
and 1 will make those who follow Thee above those who 
misbelieve (Christians above Jews) at the day of judgment; 
and then to Me is your return, and l will decide between 
\ ou concerning that wherein ye disagree," In another 
passage the crucifixion of Jesus is absolutely denied. The 
unbelievers said, " Verily we have killed the Messiah, Jesus 
the Son of Mary, the Apostle of God; but they did not 
kill Him, and they did not crucify Him, but a similitude was 
made for them."* 

Like the PauHnian doctrine on the resurrection of Jesus 
as fulfilment of a Mosaic prophecy—a supposition excluded 
by the first three Gospels—the Paulinic doctrine on a 
personal return of Christ to the earth is not recorded in 
Koran, f In it no reference is Found to the words of Jesus 

* Sm, iii. 47, 485H. 156, A similar conception was promulgated by 
ihe earlier'. Gnostics, Cerinihos, Bastlides (Iren, pax, L 4), Carpoctales, and 
others. 

t In tie writing? of the Apostolic Fathers, excepting two doubtful 
passages in “ lie Epistles of Ignatius " (Mign, si; Smym. iii,), of 
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which seem to form the historical bosk for die dogmatic 
enlargements leading to the doctrine on His personal 
return in glory, Miihomed's friends may, however, have 
communicated to him ill-; words recorded in Matthew’s 
<.iOHptd, ridetirding to which Jesus already would have 
gathered together the children of Jerusalem If they had 
willed it; their house would be left unto them desolate, 
and they would not see Him until they hud welcomed the 
time of Messianic fulfilment in the urn:*plained woods of 
the psalmist and seer. " Blessed be he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord." * \\e assume that Jesus has referred 

these words of the nflrii Psalm to the promised prophet in 
the spirit and power of Klbs. who should therefore come 
in the name or Spirit of the Lord, to reconcile Jews and 
Christians, If so. the time of Elj.is would be that to w hich 
Jesus refereed when Isrid would (spiritualty) see Him, 
perhaps the time of the fulfilment of all Messianic pro¬ 
phecies. The partial non-fulfilment of these, especially 
Llias not having come, was the cause why the Jews did not 
as a nation recognise Jesus to bo the promised Messiah — 
that is. Use bringer of the promised new and spiritual 
covenant. 

We venture to submit the following explanation of, the 
-words of Jesus un Israel's future : 

The gathering of united Jews and Christians in the 
promised land, to which prophecies refer, will be contem¬ 
poraneous with die “ seeing" or spiritual beholding, with 
die recognizing of Jesus as Messiah, as the Sower who 
announced die future harvest. The centre of this brotherly 
imioii of Jews and Christians in the time of Elias will be 
formed by Jews and Mahometans,- by Jewish Christians. 

treiTwus, Clement of Alexandria, there Is an reference lox second coming 
nf Clirrtt, -which Jimitd assume* l/y Sgurxtivc cxplanxtium, not by wonii 
rj# Chmt w Hit apoiiiJea, The Fourth Gospel knows bo cKttmr.uoin be- 
a fondiiR of Chun in b«liticss anil in gluey. 

1 ixiii. 37-39; I'ki. enriiL 3 £~s& We refer verses 33 Mod ej to 

the Jir>i ^nd perMnaJ, vets- ufi to lee seeuad and rpiritual cgmin^ of 
Quin in the time of EW54, 
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Even if Mahomed should have known these words of 
jesus refer ring to Israel's future, he could hardly have 
devolved from them the above-indicated conclusions. But 
liad he wished to hasten the time to which these words 
point. It would have been necessary to return to pre- 
Paidinic Christianity. For the future event marked by 
J: sus. His being seen or recognized by Israel, whom God 
did not cast off. had by Paul been brought into connection 
with an apparition of Christ on a cloud, for the gathering 
of these who believed in Him, which visible return of 
Christ Paul had announced to Lake place before his death.* 
It is possible that Mahomed had some mysterious concep¬ 
tion of a personal return of Jesus as Messiah in glory, 
but such a conception must have been absolutely different 
from that which Paul entertained. At all events, a tradi* 
(ion connects Mahomed w ith Christ returned to the earth. 
In the Hujra at Medina, where Mahomed lies buried* there 
k an empty grave, which Mahomedans explain as that of 
the relumed Jesus Christ. He Is called Syiduna Isa' bnu 
Maryana; that is, ,f Our Lord Jesus, Son of Mary." 

On the supposition that Mahomed knew the above- 
cited words of Jesus, however those words be interpreted, 
the Apostle of Arabia could not have referred to so 
mysterious a prophecy, because a great majority of the 
Christians in his time had been nlLled by Paul s doctrine 
of Christ’s personal return on a cloud. After the death of 
Paul, when this expectation had by the inexorable facts 
of history been judged as a false one, is was kept up by 
recording in the Acts the asserted visible ascension on a 
cloud, and die announcement, by two mysterious men in 
white apparel, of Christ's return in like manner ;is He had 
been seen go into heaven ; Lhat is, personally and on a 
cloud. So tmfustoricui was this record, that whilst Luke 

Did Paul regard hitascEf as the pcCplu* nf Elias. who waj eutue 
‘■in the name of the IjjoI ”? The confident expscuition lhat La bis 
lifetime Chn»t wueld he s?en rnaj lave originated in such 3* qfiplteauun 
tu himself of the *orcb of Jem on fus being in future seen by Israel. 
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in his Gospel is said to have referred the ascension to the 
day of Christ's resurrection, the same Luke in the Acts is 
declared to have testified to the ascension on the fortieth 
day after the resurrection. * 

The object of inserting sooner or later in the Acts this 
account of a visible lifting up of Jesus, and His personal 
return on a cloud, seems to us to have been the intention to 
confirm Pauls solemn announcement of such an event. 
14 For this we say unto you as a word of the Lord, that we 
which are alive and remain unto the coming shall not go 
before them which are asleep. For He Himself, the Lord, 
shall descend from heaven with a shout, and the voice of 
the archangel and with the trump of God, and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first. Then we which arc alive and remain 
shall be caught up together in the clouds, to meet the Lord 
in the air, and shall for ever be with the Lord.' According 
to the so-called Second Epistle of Peter, on the Jay of the 
Lord " the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the earth shall melt with heat, and the earth and the works 
on the same shall be burnt up.” According to the Apoca¬ 
lypse, Christ is to rule over tile earth a thousand years, 
and tin. coming of Christ was then expected soon to take 
place.* The true followers of Jesus can but be grateful 
to Mahomed and his counsellors that the Koran takes no 
cognizance of such expectation. 

ft is true that the doctrine of three Divine persons in 
Unity has not in this form originated with Paul; yet the 
position which he, and Philo and the Targum before him, 
had assigned to the pre-nutndane Messiah, laid the basts 
to this doctrine. The Koran opposes to die Trinitarian 
doctrine, which the Church introduced in the second 
century, the fundamental doctrines of the faith promulgated 
by Mahomed, that there is no God but God. and that 

' Luke nit. t, 50 53 ; Acts L 9-11. 

; 1 **’■ 'S'?.: J Pet, til. to; Rer, ant. t-fi. The “ward of 

tlic land :» Uuu recurred m Man. xiiL 37-39 Tl« ‘ sign tif the Son 
<4 n»n in h<arcn’ will be explained by die future {Mail. 301. 
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Mahomed, like Jesus the Messiah anti others, is I! is 
apostle, *• The Messiah, Jesus the Son of Mary, is but 
the Apostie of God, and His word which He cast (in- 
grafted) into Mary, md (that is) a spirit going forth from 
Him. Believe, then, m God and His Apostles, and say 
not Hiret Have done ! It were better for you. God is 
only one God." Jl The Messiah does surely not disdain to 
he a sen-ant of God, nor do the angels who are nigh to 
Him," “They misbelieve who say* Verily God is the 
Messiah, the Son of Man,” or “Verily God is the third 
of Three.'" - Oh 1 Jesus* the Son of Man, is it Thou who 
didst say to men, Take Me and My mother for two Gods 
beside God ? " * 

“ When the Son of Mary was set forth as a parable, 
behold the people turned away from Him and said, Are 
our Gods (the F.lohim) better, or is He? He is but a 
servant to whom We have been gracious, and Wc have 
made Him an example for the children of Israel. , , , 
When Jesus came with manifest signs, He said, I am 
come to You with wisdom, and 1 will explain to You 
something of that wherein Ye did dispute : then fear 
God* obey me : verity God He is my Lord, and your 
Lord. Serve Him, then; this is the right way," “ He 
is the First and the Last.” “God does not bid you take 
the angels and the prophets for y<‘‘ifc lords," “On the 
tUy oi judgment God will say to the angels: * Are these 
those who used to worship You ?'" f 

The words * The First and the Last" are as certainly 
taken from the Apocalypse as “My Lord and your Lord'" 
from die Gospel after John, From the Old Testament one 
passage only is literally translated in the Koran; ■■ The 


Sur, ir. io3 -t 70 J irj; t. j6, •% rr$. 
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righteous shall inherit the land, and dwelt therein for 
ever." * 

If it had botm possible at the time of Mahomed to 
explain the doctrinal development in the Gospels, parti¬ 
cularly the relation of the kourth Gospel to the first three, 
Mahomed might have been preserved from the error of 
applying to himself and his mission what had been pub- 
11 died in the second century about the so-called promise of 
jesus, that He would send from the Father another Advo¬ 
cate or Paraclete, the Spirit of Trudt leading into all 
truth, " Jesus the Son of Mary said, Oh, Children of 
Israel, verily I ant the Apostle of God to you, verifying 
the law that was before Me, and giving you glad tidings of 
a prophet who shall come after Me. whose name shall be 
Aehincd ; but when He did come, they said, This is 
manliest sorcery, Mahomed cannot have imagined that 
this so-called prophecy of Jesus, wrongly translated in the 
Koran. was invented in order to claim tor the peculiar 
I Midin ic doctrine the authority of Jesus, and also to lajla 
foundation for the doctrine of the Divine Trinity, vvhioh 
seems to have been introduced by the Montanisis, 

The Koran knows nothing of the Paulinian doctrine on 
hereditary sin. It lies in the nature of man to sin, and 
sin consists in making a wrong use of his free will. 
Though tile Koran * es not state what sin is, the abovr 
explanation of sin is therein clearly indicated. Mahomed 
did not believe in the doctrine of righteousness by faith, 
or in any doctrines which Paul had introduced into Chris¬ 
tianity. Also he appears to have regarded the law of 
Moses in so far only as binding on his conscience as it had 
been explained by prophets. Mahomed demanded from 
hi3 followers that they should believe in him. av the last of 
the prophets or apostles, and in this being the right way to 
receive Cod's direction. Mahomed attached great imjjort- 
ance to prayer, for which he fixed regular times. " Be 
ye steadfast in prayer, and give aims; and whatsoever 

Stir. ni. jc 4, 105; Pan, xixvii. 
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good ye send before your own souls, ye shall find it with 
God. for God in all ye do doth see." Also ■* God and 
His Angels pray tor men “ to bring them forth out 
of darkness Into light.'' * The spiritual union in the 
Universe Is thus testified in the Koran. 

Ifiiain or “ resign at ion. ’ according to Mahomed's 
di n.ti [n l., means the patient but not passive waiting of 
roan for the "guidance ‘ fmm above, for “Gods guidance" 
which i$ the (good) guidance," f which wtJ) enable him 
to know and to do God's will. The word 14 Salm" implies 
not in die first place or exclusively submission to God’s 
will, but means, on the contrary, one who strives after 
righteousness with all Ids strength.; The true followers 
of Islam wdl Ixiiieve and confirm wllfif has been taught 
by the messengers of God, and they will try rightly 
to explain the doctrinal development In the scriptures. 
The Koran acknowledges the free-will of God, and the 
free-will of man, who is regarded as a co-operator in hi* 
salvation. Yet the apparent discordance In the Koran 
on the subject of free-will very naturally called forth feuds 
between Muslims and Christisiu on this question. It 
seems to be a contradiction that whilst sin is said to be 
the disobeying of Gods will, the latter is only from time 
10 c * rae wade known to succeeding prophets, and through 
them to all men, whh increasing fulness. But this is not 
a denial of man s free-will, since man lias but to tx willing 
to weigh and to toJlow the precepts of the Apostle, 1 q 
order to be assured of die Divine guidance. " God sends 
down of His grace on whomsoever of His servants He 
wills. **Wherefore did: ye kill Gods prophets of yore 
if ye were true believers ?“ g Timely repentance is recom¬ 
mended, as also the offering of •* sacrifices" to God; but 
these are designated as only then ■■ valuable " when tlv.y 

Mu. it. !04, jjS: tump, sxjl j 3 ; trail. sj ; i rriii ,, 

* Stir, ii, tiu 4 
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"go forth from the piety of human hearts." Hereby 
it is dearly indicated, that the sacrifices of self-will, the 
'■ resignation" in the Divine will to which the Koran so 
often refers, is the only sacrifice well-pleasing to God, 
Faith in Divine guidance, good works and humility lead 
to a blessing. 

A Muslim or "righteous one" must be willing tq 
follow the will of God, to strive for the better knowledge 
of it and to do the same. If Mahomed had not recogniz'-d 
free-will, he could not have announced the doctrine of 
rewards and punishments. “ Verily, when one of you 
commits a good deed, God will reward it in His eyes 
with great reward; who does evil and is surrounded 
by misdeeds, they will become associates of hell fire.* 

'* Righteousness is not that ye turn your faces tin prayer) 
cowards the East or West; and righteousness is of him 
who believes in God and the last day and the angels and 
the book and prophets ; who gives wealth for the sake of 
God to his kindred and orphans and poor, and the son of 
the road (the wayfarer) and those in captivity : and who is 
steadfast in prayer and gives alms, ami those who are 
sure of their covenant when they make a covenant, and 
the patient in poverty and distress and in time of violence ; 
these are those who arc true, and these are those who fear 
God)/' The Muslim must believe and do good -work 
and humble himself before the Lend, knowing that “God 
steps in between a man and his heart." He knows that 
"the abode of future life is better for those, who fear. 

“ If I knew the unseen, 1 should surely have much that 
is good, nor would evil touch me."* No good works 
In themselves, no self-righteousness suffices for winning 
Paradise* Even in the last moments of his conscious life 
Mahomed prayed for " forgiveness," and he thought of 
"the glorious associates on high.” It is not Mahomeds 
fault ii his followers entertain fatalistic and materialistic 
views on the future. 


* Stir, vil i% tM, 
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W e can now answer the question, in what sense 
according to die Koran a Redeemer is necessary. God 
Himself will atone and forgive sin. There is no need 
for a vicariate sacrifice to bring about a reconciliation 
between Gent and humanity. “ The camels (for sacrifice) 
We have made for you the symbols of God ; so mention 
the name of God over them as they stand in a row (to 
be sacrificed). Their meat will never reach God nor yet 
their blood, but (he piety from you will reach to Him. 

' Lord, make us not to carry what we have not strength 
lor, but forgive us and pardon us and have mercy on 
us. “ God will cover for you your offences, and will 
forgive you, lor God is Lord ol mighty grace.' God has 
been “gracious" to His “servant" Jesus. “The Spirit 
comes of the bidding of the Lord/' ' 1: is ‘with the 

permission of God * that the first among angels, Gabriel, 
the revealer of the Word of God, from time to time 
became the mediator oi spiritual communications. Angels 
are messengers of God who do Hi*, pleasure, but they have 
never walked on earth. 

Mahomed has in no wise brought the birth of Jesus 
into connection with the Paulinic-Essenic doctrine of an 
Angel-Messiah, which points back to Buddhism. Jesus 
and Mahomed have opposed this doctrine, h does not 
appear that Mated has called Jesus ' the Son of Man,' 1 
Which Messianicully interpreted title, referred to in the 
Eightieth Psalm and the Danielle vis km, Jesus applied 
to Himself, as pointing, like the ttSth Psalm, to the 
1^ om which began with His preaching. 
Mahomed's conception of Jesus as the Messiah agrees 
with that recorded in the Eightieth Psalm, and Daniels 
vision where the Son of Man is described as cased from 
t^rth to heaven, not as come down from heaven to 
earth. 

It is the crown of Islam that its author associated 
himself with the original, not with Paulin tc Christianity. 

Siir. ■ jj, 5^5 f. j viii. 39 ^ uliii, 47-51 ; xvii. £7. 
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J hare thus tried to indicate lit ye item! outlines the 
place of Mahomed in the Church. I have done so 
without prejudice, according to the principles of criticism 
which science hits now established, and with an eye to 
peLic-.- and good-will among the religion* of mankind. In 
conclusion. I ask whether the place which Mahomedun 
states take in the civilized world is that which seems to be 
due to their high conception of the unity of God, In 
general terms, die answer must he thru the place ought to 
he a very much higher omr than that which any of these 
states have occupied or now occupy, i will iirst point out 
the chief hindrances which stand in the way of that 
intellectual and social progress without which Islam cannot 
fulfil its high destiny. 

Above all. the followers of Mahomed do not follow his 
command to believe what prophets Indore him have said, 
and what he had come to confirm. The highest among these 
messengers of God, the Prophet among :ill prophet*, the 
Apostle above all apostles, according to the doctrine of the 
Korun, was Jesus, the promised Messiah or Christ. If it 
hait been possible in the time of Mahomed, to draw a 
distinct line of demarcation between what Jesus really said, 
and that which had been wrongly attributed to Him in th“ 
New Testament. Mahomed would have conveyed this in¬ 
estimable truth, not only to the Arabs, but to the whole 
world. He has not clearly staled, and indeed could not 
have done so. not himself having known die Bible, in wliat 
par: of the Scriptures the most faithful record of words of 
Jesus is contained: yet we find, as already staled, a clear 
indication in the Koran, that the peculiar doctrinal principles 
announced by Paul and adapted tu Jesus, were by Mahomed 
believed not to harmonize with the doctrines of the 
Messiah, hut to be in essential points directly opposed to 
the utnc, [t may perhaps be assumed, not contrary to 
Anything contained iti the Koran, that according to the 
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conviction at which Mahomed had arrived, gradually and 
not without serious inquiry', the Sermon on the Mount, the 
par,tales about the Kingdom of Heaven, the prayer which 
Jesus taught Hisdisdplcs,aod the words which He addressed 
to them in secret—perhaps partly recorded in the Fourth 
t'iospd—contain the most genuine and the most important 
sayings of Jesus. In none of these is there the slightest 
relerence to those doctrines which, by his influence on 
FXsnnic Christians, Paul has been able to introduce into 
the Christian community. 

Thu scientific inquiry into the truths of the Bible points 
with irresistible force to this result. The general harmony 
of the doctrines recorded or indicated in the Koran with 
the results of scientific Biblical investigation, cannot be 
regarded as a ch an ge-coincidence It" this agreement could 
be explained by human design, not by the trustworthiness 
of the tradition transmitted by Fbionitic Christians, the 
Koran would point to those results of Biblical criticism, 
unknown even run centuries ago. without which the Bible 
would have remained for all, what it is still for millions, a 
sealed Book. Only by the application of the principles of 
scientific inquiry has it become possible to excavate the 
foundations of pre-Paulinic Christianity. On these rests 
tin lu triu.il edifice of the Koran. Thu Karan was neither 
written nor ordered to be Composed by Mahomed. He 
would have protested against it as a supposed for-ever- 
binding code of lawsr and in a much higher degree 
j csluj would protest against the Scriptures of the New 
Testament- Moreover, Mahomed would not have cotn- 
p-.-i bonk fur religious use without frequent refer¬ 
ences to the best authenticate 1 sayings, of Jesus, which 
form the very foundation of Mahomed's most essenti.il 
doctrines. If it were objected that some of the doctrines 
conveyed, by Jesus’ ri irmon on the Mourn, us few instance 
die injunction to love the enemy and to be peacemakers, 
1 have not been practised by the followers of Mahomed, the 
same runs: l>e said of th- j followers of Jesus. 
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1 h - Muslim will be able, it is hoped, not only to read 
.-in;] explain the Koran according to its " true reading," 4 s 
is here recommended, but also to have a feeling heart 
lor the incomparably sublime prayer which their Lord 
Jesus addressed to the One God. The time will 
surely come when they will teach* that prayer in their 
schools, repeat it ir. their mosques, and .u their private 
devotions. They will recognize it as a prayer for ihr- 
Divlne •' direction " of humanity through the Spirit: a 
prayer for the submission, resignation or hium of the 
human will to the will oF Goi who is in heaven. Mahomed 
mtm have feared that by the word " Father," which in ihe 
Koran is never applied to God, his followers might be 
misled into die belief that in a literal and fleshly sens- 
man can be a son of God. The Muslim will remain in 
perfect accord with the doctrines of die Koran if they 
pray, with Jesus the Messiah, u tJur Father which art in 
Heaven,” 

The name of God, which was " in " the Angel hi the 
wilderness, means the Spirit of Coil, whom Gabriel h said 
to have brought to Mary and to Mahomed. The Muslim 
revere the name Allah as holy, and thev believe in the 
“Holy " Son of Mary. Through die name or Spirit of God. 
Je^us and oihcr men have cast out devij> ,l with the 
permission of God, as the Koran indicates. Therefore 
Mahomednns will but repeat an ancient prayt r when they 
say, with Jesus : “hallowed be Thy Name."* The Muslim 
believes that lit must be resigned to the will of God. ami 
therefore he can give expression to this anctsind faith by 
(he words of the prayer, 11 Thy will be done as in heaven, 
so on earth. Mahomedans, jews, and Christ ians—in 
luturc all men—will pray to G-M for the daily bread, food 
far liofjy and soul. Like Jesus, Mahomed has taught that 
Ood forgives sin, and that men are to forgive trespasses. 
With Jesus Mahcunedans will pray. " Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them that trepasa against us," To 
pray for the continuity of Divine guidance is to pray that 
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man may never be forsiiken by the same, may not bt_- 
tempted to follow his own wfll. This is the mean ins; of 
the words. '* Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil." The prayer of Jesus, which if Mahomed knew 
it, will have been for him a guidance and a comfort, ends 
with the words, " Thine is the kingdom, the power ami the 
glory for ever anil ever." The same belief b often ex* 
pressed in the Koran. 

If the first hindrance which stands in the way of Islam's 
progress consists in the little regard which Mahowcdans 
have for that which has been said by apostles before 
Mahomed, especially by Jesus the Messiah, the second 
hindrance lies in the want of a suitable education for the 
lower and middle classes. A carefully composed extract 
from the Koran ('also translated in other languages) with 
annotations, pointing out its innermost germ, and ,1 ' true 
reading," ought to be published and promulgated, A 
popular epitome of the world's history, the elements of the 
comparative science of religions, the laws of Nature, love 
towards all men. kindness to animals, love of truth, cleanli* 
ness and sanitary- science, ought to be taught early to the 
followers of Mahomed by the best attainable teachers, irre¬ 
spectively of their nationality or creed. Thus enlightened, 
the people of Islam will soon understand the necessity of 
not regarding the Kor in as a compendium of revelations. 
The real place of the Koran in universal history will then 
be understood by them, and this book will be all the more 
priced. If MahOOledans seek in the Koran the basis of a 
Hivine plan, together with results of human experience, 
practical wisdom for the terrestrial and the super-terrestrial 
life, it will go with them os with the Christians since they 
began to reengflice in their Holy Scriptures the wisdom of 
men enlightened by the Holy Spirit. They would observe 
how the sublime doctrines of Jesus arc approximated by 
those of Mahomed. Another effect of a suitable general 
education will be the disappearance of the legally secured 
inequality between different nationalities, between jierstms 
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of different ranks or creeds, above all between man and 
woman, and finally the abolition of slavery. 

It has been argued, v,ith die convincing j rawer of truth, 
that whilst slavery was not by aboriginal Christianity de¬ 
nounced as a curse of humanity/ yet that, " by connecting 
the most onerous responsibilities with its practiceSlaho- 
metl'.v religion prov lied for asgradual but absolute extinct ion. 
Mahomed exhorted his followers to enfranchise slaves, "than 
which there was not a more acceptable act to Cod." Hr 
ruled 11 that for certain sins of omission the penalty should 
be the manumission of slaves: he ordered that a slave 
.should be allowed t ■ but himself off by the wages of his 
service; and that, in case the unfortunate bdugs bad no 
present means of gain, and wanted to earn in some Oliver 
employment enough to purchase their liberty, advances were 
to be made to him from public funds. In certain contin¬ 
gencies It wns provided that the slave should become en¬ 
franchised without interference, and even against the will of 
his master. The contract nr agreement In which the least 
doubt was discovered was constructed most favourably in 
the interests of the slave, and the slightest promise on the 
pan of the master was made obligatory for the purposes of 
enfranchisement. “ * 

What in our days Is not happily called “a crusade" 
against the slave-trade has been connected wtih the asser¬ 
tion that 11 to reduce the negro to slavery is a right, since it 
is on Mahutne-lai: doctrines that It reposes,! This direct 

* AtrTjntng Lo Jewish bwi “ He that h u man -.n 

aiiiLcth him, or U’ uk be tflilfid in hi* h\n*l ¥ he ihaSI aur tA% ]\S- U* 
dit^th ^ (ExcxL Tori, in - xm%, 7} But P^uJ iiT^cd ilmt tht nUiac lit 
a OhnuMis hotuchrld, ih-i ■ n34x3 he \wc th? }TOii«n:t *f ^ ■ "■ * 

to aim it his Hbcmtiffii (t Cot, to, »■-«). Eruivi^av nfafe 
dnotfiis^ mrhdm Paul tad cofiYtitfcdt w» tei$ laek tH tub Easier PhUt- 
who it to rtcairc faint as a vtfd brnthcr,"' irhrrrtjY ihe legal 
u r*-: n<ccfsuil> indinied <PlilL isw-iu Jisas -umpatc- 

1 Ttm. L 3 t-tj 
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charge against die Koran lias uol been repeated on another 
occasion, when, however. Cardinal Lavigcrie challenged 
the Shvikhs ul Islam to declare that they consider the 
violent capture of an infidel ami his salt by the believer as 
contrary to natural and to Divine Law, He adds, " ] do 
not know in Africa a single independent Mahomeduu state 
whose sovereign does not permit, under tie- most atrocious 
conditions of barbarism, the bunting and the salt- of slaves." 
\\ e must admit this evidence, but such practice is a viola¬ 
tion of Mahomed a words : ** The worst of men is he who 
sells slaves." ' As lar as the Cardinal's words are directed 
against Mahomed an gov ernments, they arc continued bv the 
African traveller Rohlfe, who wrote: “At present Islam 
1,'ias triumphed, and slavery, the inevitable consequence of 
Mahomedan government, is re-established." 

These pulitic.il influences, so contrary to the injunctions 
ui the Koran, will not for ever 1>e permitted to stand in 
the way of measures such as those now being taken by 
united Powers to prevent in Africa the exportation of slaves, 
and the importation of arms and am munition- Even the 
conception of a crusade against Islam would be impossible 
in our days of enlightenment. 1F such an attack were any¬ 
where attempted, i: would call forth the Jihad, or the utmost 
eliort " tor the protection of Mahomedan ism against assault, 1 
But even the Jihad so explained, what was later called " the 
huh war, a " righteous dfort of waging war in self-defence 
against the grossest outrage cm one's religion " is strictly 
limited by the Koran, *’ Permission is granted unto those 
who take arms against the unbelievers, because they have 
been unjustly persecuted by them, and have been turned 
out of their habitations injuriously, and for no other reuser. 
than because they say, ‘Our Lord is God,' And if God 
did not repd the violence of some men by others, verily 
monasteries and churchy and synagogues and mosques, 

According m the second tourci of MihotnaJuj law.tii- wttheaUcatcd 
rntdiuDD Or Hadis, accepted by Sunnis andShala alike,ant) nunmundated 
«y Jahsr l*m Abdullah H-ebicr. Diplomatic Fly-SIiefcu, August 14. 
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wherein die name of God is frequently commemorated, 
would be utterly demolished" ‘ 

Another serious hindrance, one of a political nature, to 
the progress of Islam nations, is the present degradation of 
woman, tt may perhaps be assumed that unlimited poly¬ 
gamy prevailed among the Arabs prior to the promulgation 
of Islam. But from this It does not follow dint Mahomed 
did provide efficient remedies against the accumulated evils 
of polygamy, which would have been impossible. As in 
his own example, we are of opinion that, had Khadii-i sur¬ 
vived Mahomed, Ills faithfulness to her would have made of 
his life a protest against polygamy. Respecting his mar¬ 
riages after Khadtja's death* they ought in be considered, 
from the most humane point of view, alter duly weighing 
the then existing circumstaEices. 

Apart from the degradation of women caused by poly¬ 
gamy, her social position is better than is generally acknow¬ 
ledged in Europe. Indeed, Professor Leitner, who has 
lived the greater part of his life among Mahomedans, and 
who has based his critical examination of Islamic schools on 
about six thousand school reports, asserts that ''nothing, 
except perhaps the Hindu family-life in die higher caste ■=, 
ran exceed the respect, tenderness, purity, and legitimate in¬ 
fluence of woman in the Mabomedan household." " Maho- 
medan women are in possession of greater legal rights 
than are possessed by English women, even since the 
Married Women Property Act of 18 & 3 >* * With regard i© 
the veil, though it was not introduced by Khadija, the tradi¬ 
tions about her gave a special sane: ion to it. She knew 
from Waraq.ih that an angel of light dees on beholding un¬ 
veiled woman : therefore when she saw an angel fly away 
* whilst she took off her veil, she felt convinced that 
it was Gabriel that had appeared to Mahomed. It 

Mira, iniiUcU “The PUgiiimgc o* it.,:: . l»r. Lean o', 11 JD.t,' m 

Astatic Q cast eh l.t Rrvrcw, (Vtobcr. iSSfi. 
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h;is bdicVed that the veil pre vents evil spirits from doing 
harm.* 

Another hindrance to Islam's progress and to the peace¬ 
ful relations between religions, is the want of knowledge 
respecting symbols. particularly the symbol of the Cross in 
its pre-Paulinic meaning. According to the teaching of 
Jesus. the Cross continued to be the sign of Divine enhglnen- 
iaeut t as the Tau-cross, in the form of a yoke, had been 
explained by the ancient Egyptians and Indians. These 
connected it respectively with the sun—the Tau meaning 
anJik or "enduring life’—and the Swastika-cross, per¬ 
haps originally in the form of a Tau. with the nvo fjre- 
'iticks. hire became the symbol of the Spirit. Because 
tne Spirit is in every man, Jesus taught that every man is 
l J upon him his own cross, or the easy yoke of spiritual 
obedience, and to follow him. The Cross is the symbol of 
Divine guidance, not of a sacrificial atonement. The his¬ 
torical and deeply poetical symbol of the Crucified Jesus, 
w hom Cod anointed with ihc Holy Spirit, means that Ht 
followed the Divine guidance, faithful unto the death of the 
Cross, The Cros; ought to be set up by Mahomed airs on 
the tops of the mosques; they will do this when they know 
what was the symbolical meaning of the Cross, according to 
the meaning of Jesus the Messiah, For it is now proved, 
how rightly Mahomed was guided in his protest against 
any kind of connection of the Cross with Paul s new doc¬ 
trine of a reconciliation between God and mankind by the 
bk>od of Messiahs Cross. Those who by Pan! n re called 
“ the enemies of the Cross of Christ," are now able to declare 
th it this statement is contrary to aboriginal Christianity. 
All true followers of Jesus will set forth the true meaning 
of the Cross as the symbol of spiritual guidance, of Divine 
-enlightenment, and they will take upon themselves their 
cross, bear the east yoke of spiritual rule, and follow Jesus. 

Only a revision and partial reform will be required with 

’ Thi5 J-jptmiiions idea may bore ttewd tn connection with the IUL- 
bim- il CTphmuUffl of tka. \± ; corop^ i Lttf. xi. t®. 
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reference to the five foundations or pillars of practice in. 
Islam, The recital of the KaJimnh nr creed : •' There is no 
J )city but God, and Mahomed is the Rasul or Apostle of 
God," will remain an unaltered institution, for the Koran 
constantly connects Mahomed with the previous apostle, 
above alt with Jesus the Messiah, The Salat or Prayer 
will remain “ the Pillar of Religion. - ' The partial ablutions 
order oil to precede prayer will bo explained as symbols of 
the spiritual purity which the Muslim strives to attain. 
The Ramazan. or mouth of fasting, stands in connection 
with similar Jewish and Christian rites. The Zakat, liter¬ 
ally "purification, 1 the legal alms or poor-rate, is an ad¬ 
mirable provision lor the poor. The yearly M idiom edun 
Pilgrimage, not obligatory, and undertaken only by thus-.: in 
easy drcumsiances, if freed from all superstitions, will con¬ 
tinue to be a symbol of the brotherhood of mankind. Under 
the protection of efficient arrangements, it will help to 
establish that progress, based tm liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, which was the most sacred aim of Mahomed's 
mission. With regard to the House of God. the ideal of 
Mahomed was that of Isaiah and Jesus, “a house of 
prayer for all people. ' * As a matter of fact, the Muho- 
medan is not forbidden to worship in a Christian church, 
or in a Jewish synagogue. The Apostle who destroyed 
idolatry wherever he could do so, hail it not in his power to 
remove all idolatrous practices at the Kaabn or in other 
places. How could he have wished to prevent a future 
development and reformation ? The principle ot Islamic 
reform as broadly indicated above, are either expressed or 
implied in the Koran, and by living tradition. 

A reformation of Islam in die spirit of its founder, but 
beyond what Mahomed could contemplate, is considtinedl to 
be aa impossibility by a high, but not unprejudiced, authority. 
Sir William Muir regards 11 tin lower position of Islam in 
the scale of tiv duration ” as the necessary consequence of 
two causes. Islam's founder meant it only 11 for Arabia, not 
Ssu. iii. g. i f ha. Itj, -3 - jjjHark. ii. tj. 
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for the world, for the Arabs of the seventh century, not for 
the Arabs id all time ; ami being such and nothing mure, 
its claim oi Divine origin renders change or development 
impossible." Regarding the first point, the writer admits it 
to be doubtful whether Mahomed in his later days may 
have contemplated the reformation of other religions 
bey ond the peninsula, or the further spread of Ills own. 
i lie second jiomt is the most important, hie observes that 
all the injunctions, “social and ceremonial, as well as 
doctrinal and didactic/' are embodied in the Koran, as part 
“of the Divine Law," so that *jdefying as sacrilege all 
human touch _ the Koran stands unalterable for ever. 

• i' mm the stiff and rigid shroud in which it is thus swathed, 
the religion of Mnhomed cannot emerge. It has no plastic 
power beyond that exercised in its earliest days, Hardened 
nt >w and inelastic, it can neither adapt itself, nor yet shape 
its votaries, nor even suffer them to shape themselves, to 
the vary ing circumstances, the wants and developments of 
mankind." * 

To the Impartial reader we would suggest the following 
reply. What has become of the many injunctions in the 
Old Testament, embodied with, every peculiarity of detail 
us part of the Divine Law f flow is to be explained the 
doctrinal development in the Bible ? We arc told in die 
New Testament that since the most ancient times essential 
doctrines were " kept in silence till the mystery was 
‘made known by prophets,'' Thus Jesus has declared 
that the doctrine of the Spirit of God in mankind, the 
spiritual covenant, the kingdom of heaven, had been kept 
back and its spreading hindered by the Law and the 
Prophets until John, Did Jesus consider that this imposed 
silence was In accordance with a Divine command, or did 
He therefore call Moses and the Prophets ‘‘thieves and 
robbers ' because they had taken away "the key of know¬ 
ledge’* from the people, because they had covered the 
Scriptures by a veil, for having done what Paul implies to 

* Sit William Mdr, “ The Rise and Decline af IsUm," pp . 40> 4I , 
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have been the falsifying of Cod's word ? Who were in¬ 
spired—die original writers, or those who revised and de¬ 
veloped their doctrines ? If the latter, then that which is 
recorded in the Bible a s part of the Divine Law, " defying 
as sacrilege all human touch,' was nevertheless reformed 
with Divine sanction. If the Bible and its interpretation 
ha?, not Stood " unalterable for ever," how can it be asserted 
that a reformation of the Koran, in the spirit of the founder 
of Islam, is impossible ? In the words of liariheluroj’ St. 
Hilaire, “there is no more reason to revolt against Islam 
than to despair of softening it,” * 

The Apostle of Arabia aimed at the confirmation and 
general acceptance of dial which the greatest of apostles, 
Jesus the Messiah, had taught. Difficult as it then was to 
acquire an tract knowledge of this doctrine, Mahomed s 
rejection of Paul's doctrines shows that he had rightly dis¬ 
cerned the genuine doctrines of Jesus, and that be held 
them more firmly than many Christians of his time. With 
the assistance of his triends among the Ebionke Chris¬ 
tians, who did not recognize the aposdeship of Paul, 
Mahomed learned tire principal tenets of pre-Paulinic 
Christianity. He regarded os his mission the renewed 
announcement of that truth which had so long been kept in 
silence.and which, when proclaimed by Jesus, had been veiled 
over and corrupted by the new doctrines of Paul t the troth, 
that the Divine guidance is open to every man. The new 
faith of which Paul asserted that it had not been revealed 
before his time, had to be separated from the Gospel of the 
Kingdom, which Jesus had announced- The negative prin¬ 
ciples of the Koran, connected with its positive contents, 
explain the incomparable success of Islam, and insure re it 
a glorious future. 

If the exigencies of our advancing lime require a reform 
of tibm.the question arises who shall give the first impulse 1 
to it: who shall take tire lead of the movement ? Certainly 
not Christian missionaries, who—without knowing it—un- 

■ “ Mahomet ei U Gena/ y U 
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dcrminc by their teaching the connection of Islam with the 
doctrines of Jesus. Only the example of men of a higher 
culture,, the avoiding of ail attempts at conversion, the 
support of suitable teachers in Mahomedan schools, will 
further the development of Islam. The Sultan would have 
the power to carry through such a reform, for the demo¬ 
cratic theocracy of the Sunnis recognizes the in fact existing 
Khalifat (Khilafat) of the Sultan for the time being. This 
is done without going .counter to the general expectation in 
the Mahomtjihn work! of a spiritual head or Imam, whom 
the Shiahs expect to be a Kordshi by descent, and as the 
re-appearance of the twelfth and last Imam. Muhammad 
Mahdi, who disappeared in A.FI, 265, or a.0, 878-879.* 

CONCURS FOX’. 

In order to be able to mark the place of Mahomed in 
the Universal Church, it must first be established, ns far ns 
possible, by what means he succeeded to discover, to Impart, 
and promulgate among Arabians the genuine doctrine of 
Jesus the Messiah. In probable connection with Ebionltes 
or atiti-Paulimnn Christians, and under special Divine 
guidance, Mahomed rejected the Esseaic-Btiddhistic doc¬ 
trines which Paul had applied to Jesus Christ. 

The people of Islam, in a probably near future, will take 
a much higher position in the civilized world than that 
which they at present occupy, if that education is granted 
them which is indirectly implied by the Koran, and without 
which no social, political, or religious progress is possible. 

Ernest de By n sen. 

• Dr Ldintr^s Letter to Tkt TTmei of Jm j, 1884, 
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THE KEY OF WESTERN CHINA. 


In: these days of oft-recurring commercial depression— 
when the despairing wai) for new markets is so loudly 
echoed on every side, that the.- everlasting dirge sounds 
like the solemn requiem of a cum inertia] gtfelltfless, the glory 
of which is for over vanished—it is passing strange that 
the energetic representatives of our Diplomatic Service 
in China, in their attempts to open up the splendid Western 
Provinces of the Empire, are so listlessly and languidly 
supported by those who have everything to gain from the 
unparalleled demand for our manufactures, to which easy 
and reliable access would soon give rise. 

In the Chefoo Convention (finally ratified in tS86), and 
which we owe to the ability and energy of Sir Thomas 
Wade, * die Chinese Plenipotentiaries acceded to the request 


In thii <-,,nnctiion the !fi»f itch, from Sir "Hinmas Wade IO 

lilt dieii Scatqijrpf fitafe for Foreign Affiiiri, wilt fie rend with imcrtsi 

" Sr* Thoms Wads i<> Earl Gr&zrilU. 

“ Mv Fob: i,—I linve much pleasure in Li io.; heftnc vonf Lcudship 4 
Refion, prepared »t my retires! by Mr. Spence, njyjtt the mde of Cfcimg- 
king as a port of import, and upon the capacity of the Great River between 
fcluuig Chung king in respect of steam luvi-niun. 

“ Qiutig Icing, your Urtdviiip h aware, was opened under peculiar - on- 
diiioai by the Clvttfoo Agreement, Our merclnuiln mrt not to reside tiiur 
until iittmos dmtild have ascended the river. il> object in sng^cJing nr 
atvvding In this unangemcnt waft to admit of the establishment of b tegular 
trntium rtatf. before a 11 ninth community should >k invited n> fin tt» 
fctjdLT.ee at Chung-king. NY, ncamcr tiai M yet utlwriptnl the aiccni of 
•he river almnc what are known at (he Idling Gorges. :Lc must cnttipru- 
tng having t*een deterred. as I have reason to ihmi, by the -nuptciort that 
the ntpdiv which succeed each other at long inicrrufi for altout one hundred 
nii.Li J»n'v fch*tig perrent an insurmountable difitttdty, Mr RaLei. *f u i 
rtaidcd at Chungking for the four yeans after the appointment of an Lnn 
at C uing-kmg conceded by the Qtefoo Agreement, iimhct light of tiili 
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of the British Minister, that the Yang-lsc port ol Chungking, 
the great commercial capital of the West, should be opened 
to foreign trade as soon as a steamer reached it, But un¬ 
fortunately for our home manufacturers the opening to 
foreign commerce of a new port in China is not un frequently 
regarded by the British firms there-—who. naturally enough, 
perhaps, seem to have a melancholy pleasure in fe; is ting 
their memories on the recollection of the royal profits of days 
now long gone by—as an unmitigated nuisance, involving, 
as it often does, outlay on their part and the maintenance 
of an expensive, and in the first instance nnremunerative, 
branch establishment* On the other hand, It is self-evident 
that it is for the interest of the home manufacturer and 
shipper, as wdl as for the importer of Chinese merchandise 
that the whole Empire should be thrown open to foreign 
trade hut that being for the moment impracticable, u.- 
nmst content ourselves at present with the opening of 
important business centres such as Chung-king. 

In dealing with Chung-king as the commercial key of 
Western China, it behoves ns carefully to inquire into ihc 
question of the navigability and trade of the f'ppcr Yang¬ 
tze. and also into the condition and resources of the Western 
Provinces and especially of S/GClm-m, tilt: richest am! most 
fertile of all. 

When travelling in China, I made constant inquiries at 
the Treaty Ports on the coast relative to the navigability 
of the river beyond Ichang, but the question did not 

diflfcnhy. Mr. Spence's Report, nhioh 1 Su.lt no* the tumour tv forward, 
.Js'sttsJtMtiles, ii 1 conceive, condtijirejy Unit theaseem of the tjvtr, ih ■■ 
requiring qiecia! tare, iiintM ^re>e itupradieubk- 

“Of the f in* t»|*rtwil bv the Chef™ ecu lent, I regard Owng-ldnj; 
as the aiM! of greatest advantage lu out trade. Since the Agency m pbccxl 
there dot tnqKins Ivnre I nc reas ed in value hum to conriderahly 

aiwve ^ijos^ooci Mr. Spancc 1 * ub*embarts on tit:* subject i tt nit»: 
iniemrtng. 

" Ytnir LirJihJp, I fed vans, urtll appreciate the value of Mr. Spence 
Report 

“ I have, &c,, 

{Signtii 1 “TuuUas Fkjl.ycis 
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seem to have engaged the attention of any but a very 
small minority of the foreign merchants. The few, who 
had ever given it even a moment’s thought, spoke in a 
vague manner of rapids of which they had dimly heard, 
hut whether they ’were likely to prove a serious obstacle 
to steam navigation, no one seemed to have an idea. 
Definite and reliable information was not to be had on 
the eastern littoral, principally, 1 believe, because the 
mercantile community seldom extend their travels beyond 
a Jew days' shooting excursion from the Treaty Ports 
where they are located. To this general rule there is one 
great exception, viz,, the annual exodus, at the opening 
of the tea season in May, from Shanghai and elsewhere 
to Hankow, on the Yang-tse, some seven hundred miles 
tn the interior. Realizing the impossibility of gaining 
accurate information regarding the Upper Yang-tse at any 
of tile Coast Ports. I resolved to make for t chang, one 
of the last opened Treaty Ports, situated on the Great 
River, at a distance of t.ioo miles inland from Shanghai. 
And although the mercantile community was without a 
single representative at t chang when I visited that port, 

1 was enabled, through the kindness and courtesy of Her 
Majesty's Consul—the only consul resident in this outpost 
of European civilization—and of the British officials at the 
head of the Imperial Maritime Customs, to bring away 
with me information regarding the upper readies of the 
river and its commerce, which completely satisfied the 
inquiries 1 had in vain made in the Eastern Provinces. 

Time unfortunately failed me for a junk, voyage as far 
as Chung-king, but my friends at Ichang arranged with 
a Chinese crew accustomed to the navigation beyond, to 
take me up the river through one or two of the gorges, 
so that 1 might have an opportunity of forming 'in opinion 
for myself oti the all-important question of the practica¬ 
bility of steam navigation. 

Of the majesty, of the grandeur, of the overwhelming 
solemnity and sublimity of tire scenery on the Upper 
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Yang-tse 110 pen can ever convey even the most remote 
conception. The river above Ichang suddenly narrows 
in width to about 250 yards, and is shut in by perpendicular 
cliffs, so high that 14 the light itself is as darkness." and 
the eye momentarily expects to rest on the dread legend 
of the Divine Poet— 

* J I jsc litre ogni ■=jv,'cm?a voi cVeatnH " 

("Alt hope abandon yc who enter licit *)— 

emblazoned on the blackness of dark overhanging rude 
or frowning precipice, round and in front of which Lise 
rapid hut noiseless waters silently sweep, as if out of 
some abysmal chasm, Nothing is more impressive than 
the silence, as of universal death, whi ch pervade these 
unearthly regions, a silence only broken and made more 
overpowering still by contrast with the sudden Pande¬ 
monium yell of a wildly gesticulating, stark-naked 
tracker, far up the cliff] whose pale skin stands out in 
bold relief against the blackness of that terrific wall of 
rock, along the face of which there creeps the narrow path. 
When the grass tracking line catches on sonic keen-edged 
mck. ns it frequently does* a piercing shriek and how l of 
warning to the helmsman below, in one moment echoes 
and re-echoes, and again reverberates through the silence 
and the gloom. Then, the pathway is by no means 
continuous, and during the interruptions these naked 
savage-looking boatmen descend, crowd on hoard and 
pull us up against the current by clutching with boat¬ 
hooks the rough Face of die overhanging precipice. Their 
sodden infuriated bursts of mutual recrimination when we 
miss our hold and arc swept rapidly and helplessly bark, 
crunching and crashing against the rock, as the helmsman 
again steers the boat towards the grim wall for a new 
hold, do not sen e to increase the comfort of our reflection 
that the river is here of unfathomable depth, and that the 
foundering of our poor little craft means certain though 
speedy death. 
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As wt struggle on* the mightv Peak of Heaven bursts 
suddenly on our view, through a chasm on the left* 
its d efian t pinnacle seeming as if it almost pierced the sky 
and—hut language fails, and 1 can but humbly <|UOte 
against myself the reproof of lliat able diplomatist and 
elegant and felicitous writer. Mr. Col borne Baber, whose 
brilliant reports of his travels to Western China ant, 
unfortunately for his countrymen, buried in the depths 
of Parliamentary Blue Books and in the supplements of 
the Royal Geographical Society's publications 1 take the 
liberty of applying Mr. Baber's words to the Peak of 
Heaven and the gorges of the Yaug-tse, though he refers 
to neither, but. if 1 remember aright, to Mount Wa, a 
w ondrous giant staircase of Nattire, or to that vision, still 
more dread, of the terrible Bridge ot die Sun. as, in the 
twinkling of an eye, it flashed on his gaze, astonished, 
almost paralysed He says, 11 Perhaps it is beyond com¬ 
pare. Some Jay the tourist will go there ami compose 
' hue English. He could not choose a better place for 
a worse purpose. But if he is wiser than his kind, he 
will look, and wonder, and say little, and p.iss on." 

Humboldt, I think it is. who somewhere says that 
" such scenes leave an impression on the memory that can 
never be effaced." Certainly the recollection of that awful 
panorama unfolded to the lonely wanderer by the God 
of Nature, in the gorges of the Yang-tse, far in the 
interior of China, will never fade, or l>t dimmed, or become 
effaced, from tny memory. 

Bui to recur to the more practical bearing of the 
gorges of the Yang-tse, vie., their navigability for 
steamers. 

The distance between Icliang and U bung-king is 
slightly over four hundred miles, but the so-called diffi¬ 
culties in the way of strain navigation all occur in the 
first hundred miles after leaving Ichang, the last three 
hundred miles being plain sailing- it is most important 
that it should be dearly understood that the navigation 
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*if the Upper Yang-tse is no newfangled idea, lor 
merchandise estimated at ^00.000 tons annually even now 
passes up and down in large junks, many of them drawing 
live feet of water. These junks when proceeding un the 
upward voyage from Icltang to Chungking are frequently 
observed discharging their cargoes as they arrive at the 
rapids—roughly speaking, each gorge may be said to be 
succeeded by a rapid—die cargoes being carried by coolies 
from the foot to the head of the rapid and there re-stowed. 
But on the i/ni/iu'urtf voyage, when the junks are also 
deeply Liden, they pass straight down to Ichang without 
discharging at all. And they accomplish this by simply 
steering in the centre of the channel Wc have the high 
authority of Mr. Cooper, who travelled front 1 chung to 
Chung-king In February, the lowest month of one of tile 
diycst seasons on record, for the statement, that he never 
found less than siH Ie;t of water in the centra] channel 
of the worst rapids. In ascending, however, the junks are 
tewed over the rapids by the crew, frequently numbering 
two hundred, sometimes even three hundred hands, and 
cannot be worked in. the deep central channel - They arc 
necessarily brought to the side, where the water is shallow, 
and dashes against and rushes over innumerable rocks, 
some—the more dangerous—sunk a foot or two beneath 
the surface, while tiu* jagged tops of others pierce the 
water and stand out as a warning to die boatmen. 

With steam*its, on the other hand, u will be far lUrTenettl. 
I : ur r not being dependent on trackers, but possessing the 
propelling power in themselves, they will not require to 
approach the dangerous shallows, but will ascend, steaming 
up in the deep central channel. If this point is once dearly 
realized, much of the seeming difficulty of the navigation 
at once disappears. 

In regard to the navigability of the river for steamed, 1 
formed an opinion which entirely coincided with that of the 
Custom officials at Ichang. But 1 prefer, as it will carry 
far more weigh:, to state my opinion in the words of those 
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whn have thoroughly investigated, explored, and examined 
all the reaches of the Yang-tse which lie between 1 chang 
and Chung-king, both in. their shallowest condition in 
winter and during the summer and autumn freshets, when 
the river, swelled by the melting of Thibetan snows, rises 
in several of the more confined gorges as much as seventy 
feet above the winter level. 

Mr, Col borne Baber, who was the first British official 
to reside at Chung-king, in all his reports makes light of 
the mpids as difficulties in the way of steam navigation. 
Mr. Spence, who succeeded Mr. Baber in the Consular 
Office, endorses the views of his predecessor in the following 
words: 


" 1 have been uj» and down the rapids in Chinese junks at all season 
of the year—in the height of she lumnicr freshcL and at the lowest winter 
1-v<!—and ( ant firndy convinced of their practicability lor small, handy, 
Ught-draught fuU-(Kwvnd «eawera during nine months of the year without 
the aid of more than the ordinary methods of strain ravigaiiort. [ hiring 
the rcmininj; three month* iho ordinary methods would tcquire reinforce- 
menu 1 hi; effect OF the summer IbixJi is not in increase ibe diSuiltics of 
the rapids, but to obliterate them altogether, and the only season when, in 
my opinion, there would be any obstacle at all is the time of I invest water 
in the ftm ^usrter of the yetr.'* 


And, after ably pleading for Lite strain navigation of the 
Upper Yang-tse. Mr. Spence concludes his statement of the 
case by asking the following pertinent question : “ Is it 
credible that where tile Chinese go in their unwieldy 
junks, we with our science and power cannot follow in 
steamers ?" 

A still more recent Consular Agent at Chung-king, Mr, 
Hosie, after fully discussing the question, puts the whole 
case in a nutshell in the following terse and convincing 
paragraph : 


‘If a tioai draniin. fjur feci rjo U* drags'.•' *'Vtr the rapid* by a 
hundred men and bop, tudl of whom merely dvjui and have the pulling to 
the other half, wiiat is there to ptrveot a itesmer of apodal ouftimtvrion, of 
ei|Ui. draught, and With ■ meant pcw©t e*«ediikg die jlrcagUi ol half a 
ImralTed men and Iroyi, from ascending ? " 
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Captain Bktkiston, who, whit his three friends, were the 
first Euroj>enn explorers—excepting the able and learned 
Jesuit savants and propagandists—of the Upper Yang-tse, 
and who succeeded in reaching in their chartered junk the 
town of Pirigshnn. about three hundred miles beyond 
Chung-king and eighteen hundred from the coast, even¬ 
tually reported favourably on (he future before the steam 
navigation of [he " River of Golden Sand/’ even as far as 
Pings him. Captain Blakistoji surveyed the Yang-tse from 
the Tung-Ting Lake, a short distance above Hankow, to 
Ptrigshan, whence his party were forced to return on 
account of political disturbances. The in valuable chart of 
the Upper Yang-tse prepared by this gallant 0facer is a 
splendid monument of indomitable perseverance and un¬ 
ceasing toil, carried on under the most trying and unfavour¬ 
able circumstances. Captain Biakiston’s final and favourable 
opinion was given long before there was the slightest chance 
of Cbung-king being opened to foreign trade, but now that 
the Chinese Government has signified its willingness—on 
condition of steam navigation—to add it to the number of 
the Treaty Ports, Chung-king will almost certainly become 
the greatest commercial emporium of all with the exception 
of Shanghai ; and 1 except Shanghai because through it 
merchandise for and from Chung-king and the Western 
Provinces must pass and be there: transhipped. 

But granting that the waters of the greatest commercial 
highway of China are navi gable to powerful light draught 
steamers for eighteen hundred miles as far as Piiigshan— 
Clmiig-king, however, bung the destination aimed at just 
now-—we are met at once by the important question < »f fuel 
and its cosl And it is a question of the utmost importance 
in the case of small shallow draught vessels, powerfully 
engined, and therefore consuming a considerable amount 
of cod, and where consequently the space required to be 
set aside for bunkers must regulate and perhaps seriously 
cripple the cargo capacity. Again, the size of the bunkers 
will depend on the further question whether or no sufficient 
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fuel must be taken in at khang to suffice for the round 
voyage to Chung king and back. about eight hundred miles. 
Further, the financial success of the enterprize might turn 
nut only on the rates of freight and on the room available 
for cargo, bm also on live cost of the fud, which wilt 
certainty prove excessive if it must be brought from 
Kaipuig viii Tientsin or from Japan, say sixteen hundred 
miles, jjossibly Involving two transhipments, and at, for the 
river portion of the voyage, a very high rate of freight. 

Now I frankly confess that when die coal problem, 
considered in its twoiolU aspect of cost and requisite bunker 
capacity, first crossed my mind 1 did not fed at all sure but 
that that question, rather than the question of tile nnviga* 
btlity of the river, might prove the straw which would break 
the camel s back- But tny ftur^ proved groundless, For 
m regard to the geological formation of the country near 
lekmg we have the authority of that second Humboldt, 
the Baron Ferdinand von Richthofen, the result of who*e 
scientific researches and travels-in China arc or imiiicu $ 
value—we have his authority for the statement brat the 
coal-fields of Specimen are among the most extensive and 
valuable in die world. khang, be it noted, Is In the 
province of ttaopeh, but not far from the Specimen border, 
and L\,aJ In abundance is found a few miles up the Yang-tse 
frenn khang. the mines penetrating the dim, of the gorges 
in long galleries, whence the coal is lowered into junks on 
the river. This coal, I was Informed by the captain of the 
small twin-screw steamer in which I made the voyage fmm 
1 lankow to 1 duing. he had on one or two occasion* bought 
at the latter town lor three taels, or at the present rate of 
exchange, about i 3s. j>er ton, and he spoke in the highest 
terms ol its steaming qualities in comparison with the 
japan*.*.: coal, ol which at much greater r.ost and serious 
sacrifice of cargo capacity, lie was generally compelled to 
lay m a stuck .u Hankow-sufficient far the round voyage of 
eight hundred miles from Hankow to khang and back. 
He was com^lled to do thu, inasmuch as he could not 
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rely with certainly on junk arrivals from the coal gorges 
when a supply was required. But with steamers plying on 
the river above Ichnng this would lie all changed. 

It is also extremely satisfactory to know that good coal 
is found all along the river route from Idling to Chung¬ 
king, and noubly in dost proximity to the town of 
Kweichow, about 150 miles above Ichang. This is even 
a more important point than it may at first sight seem, 
because, as 1 have already explained, in the ease of shallow- 
draught steamers with powerful engines necessitating 1 
heavy consumption of coal, the fact that bunkers can be 
replenished at Kweichow at a coat of tos. per ton, soon 
after the passage of the: rapids on die upward voyage, will 
permit of a much larger cargo being carried to Chung-king 
than^vould have been possible had steamers been compelled, 
to fill their bunkers at I chang for the round voyage of eight 
hundred miles to Chung-king and back. Thus; a steamer 
leaving kharig, would take in there only sufficient co d to 
enable her to reach Kweichow, about fifty miles beyond the 
last of the rapid;, f >n the downward voyage, when th- strong 
current will itself do a considerable proportion of the work of 
propulsion, and when consequently much less coal will be 
required, steamers will take sufficient for the downward 
voyage at Chung king, whither coal in unlimited quantity, 
and at a cost of 7s. per ton, is fioated down the Ki;dfog 
river, a mighty tributary of the Vang-ise, which bisects the 
town of Chung-king. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
draw attention to the fact that on the downward voyage 
during the three hundred miles between Chung-king and 
the point where the shallower reaches of the river begin, 
the steamer would be lightened by the consumption of all 
the coal except what might be necessary for the remaining 
one hundred miles through the gorges and rapids to 
I clung. 

1 may state that at Hankow coal arrives from a point on 
a navigable river in the province of Kwei chow (which has 
no connection with the Szechiiefl city mentioned above) 
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beyond the groat Tung-Ting Lake, whose waters flow into 
the Vang-tse, but the supply cannot be relied on, and J was 
unable to discover whether the coal Trout Lhe province of 
Kwd-chow is or is not good steam fuel. At any rate, 
Japanese or Kdping coaJ is at present used in the river 
boats running between Hankow and Shanghai. 

Having now discussed the question of the navigability 
of the Yang- tse between Idling and Chung king, and also 
the question of the coal supply and cost thereof* we may 
turn with advantage Tor a little to the iown of Chung-long 
itself. 

I he Y ang-tst-, in its approximately westward course 
after leaving Thibet, may be roughly said to divide China 
Proper into i wo equal parts, while vast navigable tributaries 
running north and south are the subsidiary arteries through 
which beat the mighty pulsations of the colossal Internal 
commerce of the empire as it radiates to and from the great 
central .channel. These arteries are themselves fed ly 
innumerable smaller but still navigable tributaries, and it is 
ihi^ m;irve] lints network of water highways, intersecting in 
e\i;ry ‘Erection the richest and most fertile provinces, which 
lends to a map of China its labyrinthine apjjcarance, 

Shanghai is the commercial key of the Eastern Yang-tse 
Provinces, Hankow of the central, and Chang-long of the 
western, more especially of Szechuen, the richest of all, a 
territory in itself nearly as large as France, and with a 
population which has been estimated an high as 70,3:0,000. 
U Itatever lie the actual population, it is known that Sznchuen 
is. one if the most densely peopled provinces, and that there 
is little of that poverty which is so striking a feature in some 
pai-p, of China, And there is no mention of famine, that 
jiigri of destruction which is reported to be raging else- 

w ’ Urf3 ' having at all affected ilj c fortune-favoured land uf 

Szechtien, 

\\ c atv apt to forget, when gl i bly talking of the eighteen 
provinces t»l China Proper, that no inconsiderable number 
° these, as regards size, mineral and agricultural resources* 
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nmL quality ant] quantity of population, may rank with many 
of the great European Powers. In other respects, of 
course, such as scientific and technical knowledge, they 
are nowhere. But the foundation—sure and solid—on 
which to build is there. 

Shanghai and Hankow- must be ruled outside the 
pale of the present article, but J may be permitted to point to 
this significant and suggestive fact, that within a few years 
of the opening to foreign commerce of Hankow the key of 
the Central Y;mg-tse Provinces, the trade of Shanghai 
mare than quadrupled in value, and that, too, in spite of 
the disastrous effects of the Taiping rebellion which had 
devastated—nay, depopulated, the word is not a whit too 
strong—enormous tracts of rich and fertile country. Be it 
noted that Szechuen, almost entirely escaped the desolation 
and destruction caused by both the Taiping and Mahom- 
medan rebellions, which latter reduced the population of 
Yunnan, thm magnificent mint: of mineral wealth from 
16,ooo p 'Ooo to 4,000,000 1 

With such a precedent before us in regard to the 
expansion of the commerce of Shanghai, caused by the 
opening of Hankow, uur capitalists, merchants, and manu¬ 
facturers may well ask themselves, " What will be the effect 
on our commerce of the opening of Chung-king ?the 
Liverpool of China .us it has well been called. 

Second only in political importance to Cheng-tu. the 
capital of Szechueu and the residence of the Viceroy, Chung¬ 
king, considered as a base of operations, when scanned 
with the eagfe glance of the keen strategist of commerce, 
must he admitted to occupy a mercantile position, than 
which it is well-nigh impossible to conceive one more com¬ 
manding and of greater impregnable commercial strength. 
The merchants and great private bankers of Chung king 
are reputed among the wealthiest in the Empire, the 
Province of Szechuen itself the richest* The town 

To Mjmtt 11 nijij be rather 511 astonishing revelation to be toiil that 
tbs science and practice of banking in China is carried 10 50 high 1 
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itself h in easy water communication with all pa its 
of the vast territory of which it is the cornitiercial capital 
and key. The Min flowing Into the Yang-tee some 240 
miles above Chung-king is the high-road for large and 
heavily laden junks to Chcng-tu, The noble KiaHng, VV ^ L ^ 
%U tributaries the commercial highway of Central and 
Northern Srahticn, cuts the town of Chung-king in two 
as it enters the Yang-tee, while innumerable other water 

siauiJtt/d of perfection that si inirdkiV smiting from a Treaty Vnn. can 
prorate from any of the impoctmU narivepmate Sunks* perfectly reliable 
ktlas of uerfit for any amount on ihar 3gci«a or oprrespomteniv in atmcHi 
■c^'-crv lli wn of importance in Oilntj itn "whether I he distance he 

mciatired I*y Imndwds or rhou^ndi of nuka. Captain i nil S-E, giro 
mtntr c-tnioda and imsnziitag infnrmulion on this point Ai an imtaytre of 
i ummcrdit mjhilny Of hnnfcing nnnm in Chiu*, t roirnmbcT being intomaJ 
fin my ftoathaard jowmay from Pekin, that a large private bfcfA in die 
capim! Itad failed, the records nf which extended hack for upward* of ctne 
gfcnmcmd ream : It would ho difficult, of course, to ernmnicc- the accuracy 
of ihii statement* i«nt I had no rcawn in don hi the information of toy 
European infomuxit. If Authen t ic; it ia probable that the above h rm> an 
ciccptfuiuT casev as it fa certainty by no means an uncommon occurrence 
for Chinese bitnks to come in ^nef + KfjKriaiiy in times of andeipn^d 
^[hfLidatjuti or political dbturhaiiDe* It is not, however, a ^cty fare 
occurretM for the receiver qf a string nf Chinese topper cash—ahmiii 
1,100 of whteft go to llie dollat—tf a Sinutogw^ to discover individual 
tfrina dilfcig from a peiTic<i Irwig |SViqt 10 the Christian era. The catiM 
thclUHiiW Jiear ito dale,, bill ihdl age i* fi*eil by tho l.Itomrse 
tEpvscatfny; the nunc of lh±r Tripling emperor- Bank notes are met with 
evety where* lm: they nrc urnqitcd only in ihe rmmeduie oeT^b&tirhf.«*d 
of the place of eft Etc. I "he traveller in the inisirinf f therefore, prj vedt^ 
himivlfi in ext;hi;igc l&r hit Jitter? or cicdiJ, with “ sycet' iV„ in^el* nf 
silver or w sh>*es, 1 a* they are called from their shape- Accirrmis arc paid 
by iheit eqmvalcni rn wright of lilver wtrkh u cut off th± 11 thoc.*‘ iliis 
the payment of k ball is by no mean? eo wrnpfe a matter ai ai nm sigh* 
u would ap{x^T ti> fie. With an ingenuity peculuHj Chinese, the lewd 
iflver R ^odtrii of amends? u nude to vary in each important iftim To the 
{je^rn;:!, wlv* m variably aejs as if tunL* were iynnnymotLS with ctcimity, j 
chatmittg far.ltH of compkiity and a delicfocs boat of ccm:i-i 3 |ian i* lhu» 
ipirrutty-eil- Iv the **birbarian M ihm [nlerminahle tersa on r^chatq^ (for 
Kimduiw Uie silver of the traveller ate aImt* dissovmii iu 

remain marc alloy ihan i* eonsi^tenr with the high lUnihtd of snonetary 
aAd -cc ! cdtiflJ otomlify of tlie town which hz hmstiti wuli hn 
po*| *\ «a truilt^ wmrrc nf wmopnee And dday k If ahy maa 
dfaiAsId exet u- put to she pmof hi* mnuoand and Imtsttry - ?vtt ah 
ifriuhk. ImpEttfcnt, trupermnA. atut domitmiflg temper, Id him iruct ill 
Urn iuttiiat ef ChoiA utul act a* bts s.nru Leihirr. 
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highways radiate through the fortune-favoured territory 
commanded by Chung-king. Here are gathered together 
th.e products of the Western Yang-tse Provinces, Here 
imports and exports converge for distribution. So much is 
this the case that goods intended for the market of Wans ten 
fan important commercial centre situated on the Yangtse. 
ottti hundred miles below Chung-king), are all carried past 
it up to the gieat central cnirepdt, pay the additional upward 
freight between Wansien and Chungking, the downward 
Jo.ighi to U ansien and a Likin tax—in the case of native 
goods, which are not protected by Transit Pass, an upward 
as well as a down ward Likin. The relation of Chung-king as 
a collector from and distributor to Western China may be 
compared to that ot London to Rurope prior to the opening 
of the Suez Catt&L And when Chung-king takes its place 
as a Treaty Port open to foreign trade, #>„ the moment 
it has been reached by steamer, it is not unlikely that a 
considerable proportion of the merchandise which finds its 
way by the Sikiang via Canton into and from Yunnan 
will be diverted to die Yang-tse route as the more expe- 
ilitious of the two, it least until the Sikiang is open to 
sn am navigation, or a railway across the Chinese frontier. 
eiUter from Bumiah or Siam, be pushed up from the south. 
Such a railway will undoubtedly tap and carry off the trade 
w'it'n South - western Yunnan. As, therefore, the trade 
diversion from the Sikiang to the Yang-Me, as far as South¬ 
western Yunnan is concerned, will probably be only 
temporary in its naturv, I |-refer fo attach little importance 
If- it. Hut 1 may mention that Mr. GoJWne Baber, when 
travelling in Northern Yunnan, lighted on the richest stiver 
and copper mines of that extraordinary province, almost on 
the banks of the Yangtse, which for part of its course 
forms the dividing line between Yunnan and Steelmen. 
-Xow, though it is undeniable that tho mineral wealth 
ot Yunnan lies in the south western division of that 
province, and, owing to the mountainous and difficult 
country which intervenes between die Yang-tse and the 
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great mineral district, can only 1*; properly reached and de¬ 
veloped by a trunk line of railway approaching Irani the 
south, there is no saying to what extent these mines, 
situated in Northern Yunnan near llie Ytmg-tse beyond 
Chung'king, may contribute to the future commerce of the 
■* River of the Golden Sand/' 

lint Chling-king founds her title to commercial greatness, 
present and future, not upon Yunnan, but upon her position 
as the key of the Provinces of Kweichow, Ivansuh. Shensi, 
and Szechueii, die Utter province alone being sufficient to 
ensure for Chung-king her future position as one of the 
greatest markets in the world. 

But it may be urged, with at first sight a considerable 
shosv of reason, that putting aside for the moment the. 
Immense development of commerce, both local and ioitign, 
which will ensue from the steam navigation of the l pper 
Yang-tsc, it may be urged, X repeat, that as far as our pre¬ 
sell t commerce with the Western Provinces is concerned, it 
is full) - protected and amply provided for by the existence 
of the Transit Pass, which frees it from all Likin extortion,* 
Unfortunately, however, the exigencies and peculiarities of 
the Chung king trade are not met by the Transit Pass—and 
for this reason. Itself a. city with a population of a quarter 
of a million, and the swat (to the exclusion of Cheng-tu) of 
the Government Finance Department of Weal cm China, it 
is to Chung-king that merchants frum all directions congre¬ 
gate to buy and sell. Chung-king is a perpetual Nishni- 
Novgorud. it is the one great market and distributing centre. 
But the Transit Pass only protects foreign merifbtuidbe 
registered from a given Treaty Port to a given specified 
destination, or native merchandise such as silk dr tea when 
intended for export on its way to a specified Treaty Fort, 
The final destination, however, of foreign merchandise, such 
as piece goods, &c M sent to Chung-king is: not Chung-king, 

* For vi ciptinniiun nJ the Tmt.it Pass regnlutWWU, Lbeir value as an 
alleriaxioit w> foreign trade and their inherent defects, see (he ankle "The 
March ci the Mongol" in the Jauuarj' number erf ihis Review. 
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but the legion of smaller though still extremely important 
mercantile centres, consuming and distributing, scattered 
all over Western China, and which are themselves supplied, 
according to their necessities. Front the great central market 
on the \ ang-tse, It is the rarest possible occurrence for an 
order to be sent to any of the Trcaty Ports from one of die 
interior cities of the Western Provinces. Chinese mer¬ 
chants look to buying and selecting their goods at Chung¬ 
king. 

The present position of our commerce with Western 
China is consequently this. Our manufactures reach 
Chung-king under Transit Pass on payment of the Treaty 
Port 5 per cent, ad valorem entry duty, and the further 
T run sit Tax of 2$ per cent, r>., ji per cenL in all. But 
all merchandise, including foreign im^rts. on leaving 
Chung king for their ultimate destination, arc at once 
pounced upon and mulcted in extortionate lines by the 
Likin officials thronging all the trade routes which radiate 
from the commercial metrupoHs of the West The cost 
to the Chinese consumer is therefore vastly enhanced. 

But the moment we have steamers plying to Chung¬ 
king, by our Treaty rights we are entitled to run our manu¬ 
factures -ind exports of every description right up to this 
great market ott the payment of a 5 P er cent, duty only. 
At pres en t, as I have just shown, our merchandise reaches 
Chung-ldng under Transit Pass after having paid 4 duty of 
74 per cenL Die reduction of 2^ per cent, in the duty, 
though no doubt a leverage in favour of our home manu¬ 
facturers and exporters, is as nothing when compared with 
the incalculably greater gain which will accrue to them, 
when, with Chungking ice bred a Treaty Port and readied 
by steamers, we shall be in a position to grant the protection 
of the Transit Pass—a protection which will then Kgin 
instead of end at Chung-king—to the army of Chinese 
merchants who congregate there from all ports of the West, 
for the purpose of laying in stocks for sale in their own 
provincial markets. At present our merchandise begins to 

21 
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be mulcted by insatiable Likin officials tbe moment it 
leaves Chung-king, so that by the time it reaches its desti¬ 
nation. the Chinese merchant has to recoup himself by 
enormous charges to the buyer ; charges which doubtless 
place foreign manufactures beyond the reach of countless 
millions ■ charges which act in the same way as a Protective 
tariff fostering native manufactures to the exclusion of the 
foreign article; 

With Chung*king a Treaty Port, foreign manufactures 
will 1 m; fr* j e to pass to their respective specified d estinat ions 
all over Western Chum on the simple payment of 2J per 
cent. Transit Tax in addition to the 3 per cent, duty paid 
at .Shanghai, the port of entry. Surdy this fact only 
requires to be grasped by those most interested* viz., our 
home manufacturers and exporters and the pioneers of 
steam navigation on the Upper Yang-tse, For them to 
realize the vital importance which the change will produce 
in the demand from Western China. 

Rut though the advent of steamers on the Upper 
Yang-ts*' will product- a greatly increased demand for our 
home manufactures in wealthy and populous Szechucn—tiot 
to speak of tilt: other Western Provinces—that advent will 
act .is even a greater stimulus to the already Urge local 
commerce. There arc twelve Likin stations, or barriers,” 
between Ichang and Osong-king, at each one of which 
native produce and manufactures arc subjected to the irri¬ 
tating and extortionate demands of rapacious officials, and 
more especially at the important “ barrier " ot Kweichow, 
which Customs staii'sn recently stood, in native clearances 
and receipts, second to Canton Ibr the amount of tax. toll, 
and ' squeeze" levied u[Kin commerce. Rut so soon -is 
steamers plough the waters of the Upper Yang-t.se. the 
mdign influence- of these ! rarriers " will cease. bias numb .is 
the Likin officials have no power to tax merchandise— 
forejgn ° r native—protected by a foreign flag. And tint 
the Chinese mutt Hants will lake advantage 01" steam ur 
carriage thcr* cannot tie any doubt. As .1 matter of fact 
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the people of Chung-king. merchants, banker every on* 
except the officials the junk-burners and their crews, are 
clamorous for steamers And it will n0 t be long before the 
latter class—the junk crews—realise, as they h ive done 
elsewhere, that steamers will provide them with far more 
settled and continuous employment, ns well as higher 
wages, than the precarious livelihood they earn at present 
What merchant will ship his goods by junk, subject to 
endless nod unknowable extortion, when he is aware that 
the simple fact of his property being stowed on board a 
steamer frees him from all further trouble, loss, and anxiety ? 
Are we not justified in concluding that the certainty and 
punctuality of arrival, the cheapening of merchandise to the 
consumer, due at once to lower freight and freedom from 
Li km exaction, the shortening of the time consumed in 
the voyage of four hundred miles between Ichang and 
Chungking from one and sometimes two months’ duration, 
according to circumstances, to a few davs, with the 
consent proportionate rapidity of mm over—will create 
an immense additional demand, a demand which will h* 
increased by the reflex action of the facility for exporting 
the innumerable products of Szechucn to the Eastern 
Provinces, conferring an hier-ased I . H .*wer of btivuw |n 
return? b 

It has been ascertained by careful inquiry at Idling, that 
the junk-bo me commerce passing up and down the Yflng-tse 
between Ichang and Chungking, amounts approximately 
to 300,000 tons per annum. Let it be remembered that 
this trade is carried on in spite of the difficulties and ob¬ 
struction it meets with at the hands of nature and of man 

ilifficuliies and obstructions which will vanish before 
steam. 

The reports of losses <m the river have, however, even 

the ease of jmik* been greatly exaggerated. Careful 
estimates prepared at Ichang show that the loss on the junk- 
borne commerce does not exceed ** per cent, on the value 
° f ' mcrchand ^ earned All freight is paid in advance, 
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and Is not recoverable from the junk-owner in case of loss 
of cargo. In the case of junks, Insurance Is non-existent, 
but the junk-owner is relieved from all responsibility for 
loss of cargo, the Chinese law being that the shipper takes 
the risk on his own shoulders. 

The junk crews are paid at the rate of one dollar each 
per month for the upward voyage and lound in food. For 
the downward voyage they receive no wages at all, but are 
found in rice This return voyage, however, only occupies 
from four to ten days, according to the state of the river 

and delay at the Likin " barriers." 

As to freight, the ordinary rate between Icbang and 
Chuitg-king is about seventy shillings (£3 *<*•) P® Lon - 1 
need scarcely point out that even should it be considered 
advisable and politic to greatly rednee this rate, there will still 
be room for a very large margin of profit for steamers, while 
the trade would I*, almost entirely diverted to the new mode 
of transit, if for no other reasons than the greater safety of 
£tearner carriage, and the avoidance of loss of interest on 
capital involved in tli^ long, perilous junk voyage. The 
current rate of interest in Srechuen is on deposits in the 
Chinese banks 11 per cent per annum. It is stated by a 
mem bcr of the Consular Corps in China, that Manchester 
piece goods arc charged for carriage between Ichaiig and 
Chung-king, at the rate of from lOs. od. to 1 2s. fid. per 1 1 c 'd, 
that is to say, from £- 3s. 4 d. to ■£$ *S- Sd. per ton! I recol¬ 
lect observing at khang the huge bates of Manchester goods 
being broken up into handy parcels to. meet the exigencies 
of the coolie transport at the rapids, where the junk 
cargoes arc discharged in order to tighten the draught and 
facilitate the process of towing. The annoyance, injury, 
delay, and expense involved in the breaking up or these 
hydraulie-pressed bales, and in the destructive effect of con¬ 
stant Likin examination, will be altogether avoided by' 
steamer transit. Powerful engines will supplant the trackers, 
and enable the steamer to keep to the deep mid-channel,, 
which tracking renders impossible to the junk. 
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Turning now briefly to Szechuen, considered with refer¬ 
ence to its condition. productions, and resources, we find 
that the richness and fertility of the soil enables that 
province to produce most things in demand in the Eastern 
Provinces, with the important exception—let our Man¬ 
chester piece goods and Bombay yam manufacturers note 
this well anti ponder on its significance for them—of cotton, 
which is at present imported from the Eastern Provinces in a 
raw state, and woven into the rough native doth in Specimen 
itself. Hemp, rice, millet, tobacco, sugar, silk, white wax. 
drugs (a most important item of commerce in China), and 
opium in ever-increasing quantity arc raised, produced, and 
exported. Ten, partaking of the nature of that grown in 
Assam, is also largely produced. About 10,000,000 lbs, 
arc annually sent into Thibet vi& Ta-chien-lu and Baiang. 

in mineral as well as in agricultural resources Szechuan 
is surpassingly rich, containing ns it does, according to that 
great scientific explorer, Richthofen, the largest co al field in 
the world; while from the Yang-tse native workmen an? 
seen smelting the iron ore which abounds Lead also is 
largely found, and the fire springs of Specimen are re¬ 
nowned, the inflammable natural which escapes from the 
earth being occasionally utilized by the Chinese to evapo¬ 
rate the brine as it forces itself or is pumped out of neigh¬ 
bouring wells. I he resultant salt is an imperial monopoly, 
and forms a. valuable export to the Eastern Provinces. The 
entire native copper supply of the Empire is exported v-id 
Chungking, while one of the great goldfields or Chin allying 
principally between Atciue and Wetsee, and bordering on 
the Vatig-tse, there suggestively named the River of Golden 
Sand—may, from all accounts, develop into an FJ Dorado, 
capable of rivalling or surpassing the goldfields or Cali¬ 
fornia and Australia. As Mr. Consul Spence tersely puts 
it : " S/edluen is. in the variety of its productions. Its 
numerous industries, and the well-being and prosperity of 
its people, without an equal in the provinces of China." 

But the magnificent Western Provinces are practically 
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seated to European enterprise^ until Chung-king, the key, 
ts placed in easy and reliable steam communication with 
the Eastern Provinces. 

It will be reckoned a descent from a contemplation of 
the splendid resources of the Western Provinces of Chinn, 
and from an attempt, however feebie, to foreshadow the 
tremendous impetus which British commerce will receive 
from the establishment of steam communication with 
Chung-king—it will be reckoned a descent, doubtless, to 
deal with the financial prospects of any particular under¬ 
taking. But as the instrument by which these Provinces 
are to be opened is the steam navigation of the Upper 
Yang-tse, I may be permitted to indicate a peculiar reason 
why there is a possibility* of the first steamer which reaches 
Chung-king, and consequently makes the navigation of the 
Upper Yang-tse uh faii accompli, nut proving a success 
from a dividend point of view. 

I believe i do not Jibd our great ship-owning com- 
m unity at home and abroad —not excluding the Ear East— 
in asserting that there exist among the more powerful of 
them combinations known as “ Conferences," “Shipping 
Rings/ Sic., the aim being to crush die " weaker vessels” 
among their brethren, and by the well-understood and 
effectual process of lowering rates of freight to a ruination 
level and by returns of freight, to render competition on the 
pan of these “ weaker vessels " suicidal, and tlius eventually 
to maintain high rates of freight and establish a powerful 
monopoly. It is not intended here to express any <'pinion 
as to die righteousness or legality of such proceedings, or 
to indicate any dissent from the doctrine of the survival 
ul the fittest. Some of diese monopolists, however, may 
be not a little surprised, when in regard to Lhcir own pro¬ 
cedure they are con Iron ted with the old. old story in die 
words of tile Wise Man, “ There is nothing new under die 
sun.' As E> custom of the West, so is the custom of 
tin bust. \\ n have our “ Shipping Rings." The Chinese 
have their "Junk. Rings.’' And powerful combinations 
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they are. The junk-owners are naturally enough far from 
stretching out the right hand of welcome to steamers on 
the Upper Yang-ten. On the contrary, they will do ail in 
their power to make the pioneer steamer a financial failure. 
Blame them, we cannot. 

Should the junk-owners believe in their power to boy¬ 
cott the pioneer steamer, their mode of operation—seeing 
that they cannot compete with a steamer for economy of 
carriage—will differ somewhat from the lines on which the 
European ship-owning strategists plan their campaigns. 
They will offer battle as follows. The junk-owners will 
notify the Chinese merchants that they will not carry the 
goods oj any merchant who may patronise the steamer. 
If a fleet of steamers existed instead of only one, the mer¬ 
chants could then afford to ignore the throats of the junk* 
owners. Where there is but one the case is different, and 
the junk-owners may possibly succeed in boycotting a 
single steamer. If they do, let not the owners of the 
pioneer steamer be discoursed The facts will be mis¬ 
represented and misunderstood. It will be given out by 
members of tbit large and influential class of people who 
look only on the surface, that unlive merchants prefer junk 
to steamer carriage, the real truth being that the moment 
they can count on a sufficient and regular steamer service, 
the junk-owners will go to the wall. A company on the 
Upper Yaag-tsc to be minimally successful must possess 
not one steamer, hut a fleet. 

And is the prize not worth the grasping ? Be it re¬ 
membered the steam navigation of the Upper Yang-tee 
is but the thin end oi the w*edg<r; it is Um the earnest of a 
gigantic enterprise for the navigation of all the great navig¬ 
able tributary of the Ynng-tse in Central and Western 
China. Referring to the country beyond Chung king Mr. 
Spence writes 

*' We shall find to the north, north-west, and west, hundreds of miles of 
areal vtaisn. whose nsvig-aiion by steamers will be sought for by tin? Chinese 
iheimdv^ once thej ha> c seen steamers come up the Cica! River from 
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Jchans, Asti cverywheie in Earn.-™ Siedutea, si has), we shall find a 
br*;iD papulation of active, iudturricnis, irdMo-do people, able to huy and 
luvTt!£ much to sfcdL lf 

, 4 s matters stand at present, Szechntm exports to the 
eastward merchandise valued at j£ 10,000,000 per annum. 
The Company which navigates the Yang-tse from 
Hankow upwards commands the situation in a campaign 
for further mighty hut peaceful conquests in the domain of 
commerce. There is the Han River which taps the richest 
tea districts in China, the main stream alone navigable for 
one thousand miles northward from Hankow, There is 
the huge l ung Ting Lake with its innumerable navigable 
feeders stretching out from it like the limbs of an enormous 
octopus. There is the noble Killing flowing into the 
Yang tse at Chung-king. There is the Min which joins 
the Yang-tse some distance above C bung-king. and forms 
one of the great water highways to Chtng-tu. the political 
capital of Sztchuen; and there is the Yang-tse itself, navig¬ 
able for three hundred mites at least, beyond Chung-king. 
Rut .1 regard for the value of space forbids me doing aught 
save Indicate the names of .1 few of those rivers whose 
waters will ere long be ploughed by the enterprise of the 
Company which commands tin: trade between Hankow and 
Chung.king. The commerce colossal, tb- prospect surely 
sufficiently magnificent to fire Lhe enthus tratfti and stimulate 
the ambition of the most callous capitalist. And yet with 
a mockery sad to contemplate, in its disregard of balance 
and proportionate importance, the tinsel attractions of some 
rotten mining enterprise will doubtless be deemed! infinitely 
superior by the average British investor. 

As to our merchants resilient in China, they have hitherto 
di splayed an apathy which can only be accounted for by a 
warn of energy in travelling ant! seeing for themselves. 
And their ajxithy 15 clearly indicated by the fact that the lew 
steamers now running between Hankow and icbnng arc 
neither sufficient nor specially adapted for the Erode. Only 
one little craft is so constructed as to I*: abb- to run on the 
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river all the year through between Hankow and Ichang. 
The constant cry from Icbang is for more tonnage and 
suitable tonnage, but it is the cry of one crying in the 
wilderness, systematically ignored and disregarded. Mr. 
Morgan, the acting Commissioner of Customs at I chang, 
writes as follows r— 

“ Oa Ibc atc.uncf line now open thcicu plenty of «eop< for energy dml 
enterprise, Liod ^hijjpens wtsuiri boll (lie ulvEnt of mof? *n imliic veacb. 
As thing* are now, when the time ol > Follow water corner die tiamert 
have ^otiie si in €s to tme the bulk oi dit-ir cugo behind, umi \hm uke iiit 
days W creep lip ttic. four hundred mills from llzmkow 10 dm [ilnee. 
Both the Kwngimf and Y$i*t£ ourninucd ninniag Ltii year tip (o 
tile end trf D^btinbeZi but dnmig tiuu murUh wete quite unable to carry 
the aruniiiu of freight oBctfcig, owing to the too gtc.it draught ol the larger 
iteuner at id the too limited cugo spaaCf Of die s-cmUer mu*. As flftr instance 
of my meaning I may mention tint on the 15 th of December piculs 
(670,000 Eti$. > of tribute copper arrived at Icbang irau Yunnan, and that al 
the tune I am writing this (January, jSSj) over 4O00 pioili (530*005 JbfcJ 
remain h ert becauJ* the stcamcn arv only able to take 11 away in small 
lots of 200 picule nr 30Q piculs at a time* As another initancc. there was 
ihr case of the KTftttghirt^ oa one trip being dbtig&d to leave in Hankow 
more than twice as much cargo aii she couEtl bring up here K urs 4'-count of 
her drawing too ipitth wilier. Sins loaded to 6 feci, and then hail to refuse 
the lest. Botii In goods and passcrtgeis, tcu 5 k would be brgdv Increased 
Li v the ailvunl of a coupEc of last Light draught ve^cls cn the line. They 
jhOLiU nut draw mure Hub 51 feet of water with .1 full cargo, jjid dtduld 
ttavc great speed. so a to m.tVe the must of list: limited daylight at tl esc 
limes when running aj night is next to InpHtifcfc Without the aid of such 
vessels He carrying trade 011 lids pan of the Vang-tur, if., between Hankow 
ami fi Jiang, liuiiiul lie t-xpecurd 10 dt selojr jmj|icity/ r 

And Mr* Morgans words are every whit as applicable 
now as they were in 18S7. It seems as if our threat mer¬ 
chants in Shanghai and the other ports in the Eastern 
Provinces cannot spare time to think of the West, that 
magnificent market anxiously awaiting the electric stimulus 
of foreign enterprise. The native mercantile community 
has expressed its intense desire for the steam navigation of 
the Upper Yang-tse beyond l chang. But the Chinese 
themselves will not originate the enterprise for the simple 
reason that the mandarins would make it impossible to 
successfully carry on such an undertaking. Over foreigners 
they have no jurisdiction or power. The fearless, soldierly 
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ring of the grand old heraldic legend of the Douglas family, 
/amah Arrihe. ought to be the spirit which should regulate 
the commercial policy of Great Britain in the endeavour to 
Increase her influence in China whenever an opening 
occurs* 

I think we frequently fail to realize the difference be¬ 
tween the future development of a country' like China, and 
other rich and fertile lands such as Bur mail, Mexico, the 
Western States of America, the Argentine Republic, See., 
of which we hear so much, and which are alt undoubtedly 
rapidly going ahead* But in these countries the [XSpilla¬ 
tion, notwithstanding constant immigration, is utterly in¬ 
sufficient for development commensurate with their re¬ 
sources, The state of Colorado, for instance, which is 
reckoned one of the richest and most promising in the 
United States, can only boast a population of 500,000. In 
Sreehuen, about the same size as Colorado, w« have a 
population which has been estimated by some authorities 
to t:\cecd 70,000.000. and these a well-to-do, thrifty, and 
commercial people, 

l may mention that the mandarins, as an order, possess 
far less Influence over the people, and wield far less power 
in Szudiuen than in other provinces, and the natural con¬ 
sequence is that die people are much more friendly lo 
foreigners. " Yang-Kwdtzu " or “ Foreign Devil '*—'an 
epithet with wind) one is frequently assailed in the Central 
and Eastern Provinces—gives place In Szcchucn lo the 
more agreeable salutation of “ Yang-Ta-jcn" or “ Foreign 
Excellency,' a greeting one soon learns to acknowledge 
with a somewhat less constrained b6w. and with inure grace 
and self-complacency than die flattering reference to 
diabolical urigin and nature contained in the former epithet, 
for which we- hav. to thank the teaching of the Provincial 
Officials,, 

To sum up, then, the argument in favour of the opening 
of the Western Provinces by means of the steam naviga¬ 
tion of the Upper Yang-tse, we have, first, the strongly 
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emphasized assertions of almost every traveller capable of 
forming an opinion, as to the perfect navigability of the 
river for powerfully engined and properly constructed 
Steamers, between 1 chang and Chung-king, and even as 
far as Ping shun, about three hundred miles beyond Chung* 
king. As I write I learn that a steam launch has success* 
fully negotiated, both up and down, the two most dreaded 
rapids. We have, secondly, die earnestly expressed desire 
of the great native bankers and merchant princes of Chung¬ 
king for the advent of steam navigation. We know, thirdly, 
that the Yang-tse is the principal commercial highway of 
China, thru ugh the richest and most populous provinces of 
the Empire, and that Szcchuen, the finest and wealthiest 
of all, is ;ti present, owing to the absence of steam com¬ 
munication, a sealed book to European energy. We know, 
fourthly, that the local native commerce is great, and we 
can conceive, or perhaps we cannot conceive, the immense 
development of commerce which steamers wilt create and 
the vastly increased demand for our own manufactures anti 
exports which the opening of Chung-king will inaugurate— 
a demand which will increase in proportion to the facility of 
communication and the freedom from Likin extortion. 

As for the financial prospects of a powerful Flotilla 
Company on the Upper Yang-tse 1 would point to the 
success of a similar undertaking, the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company, to whose energetic and enterprising managers we 
are largely indebted tor the opening up and developing of 
lim-mah. The business public, bui especially the fortunate 
shareholders, are well aware what a powerful ami successful 
scheme the Irrawaddy Company has turned out, though it, 
t(H), like everything else, had Its early difficulties to contend 
against The Irrawaddy Company ministers 10 the wants 
01 a population estimated at 7,000,000. The population of 
Sxechucn alone, be it noted, has been estimated at over 
70,000,000. But if it were only h.ilf that figure it would 
be equal to die population of all Japan or of a first-rate 
European Power. The actual wealth and prosperity is 
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already great, the potential wealth and prosperity Incal¬ 
culable. 

One small steamer has at last been built for the Ichang 
Chung-king trade. It has met with annoying delay in the 
gram of a permit, due, I believe, to the jealous action of 
the Provincial authorities, who have doubtless brought 
every possible argument to bear on the Central Government. 
But the Chefoo Convention is not a myth, and the steamer 
is at I chang. It will therefore be impossible for the 
Provincial authorities to delay much longer the progress of 
the Knling. 

AH honour to that dauntless little band who. in spite of 
the freezing coldness of our Chambers of Commerce, have 
come forward and supplied the necessary sinews of war. 
U the Ruling reach Chung-king it will be irrefragable, proof 
of the navigability of the Upper Yatigptsa But failure to 
reach Chung-king—and rumour points to a deficiency in 
engine power—must not be held to prove the reverse, 1 n 
reality failure would prove nothing beyond indicating faulty 
design or careless navigation, both of which causes carry 
their cure in the lessons of experience. If ihe attempt is 
persevered in ultimate success is Certain. Again 1 would 
clinch the argument in the words of Mr. Consul Silence, 
who resided al Chung-kingt 11 Is it credible that where the 
Chinese go in their unwieldy junks, we cannot follow. with 
our knowledge and our science, in steamers ?' Would that 
something could be done to galvanize the torpid energies of 
peojplc at home, that the veil might be lifted from their 
eyes, that the lightning dash would illumine their minds in 
regard to ihe enormous commercial interests we have at 
stake in Western China, and reveal to them that in a 
persevering attempt to enrich themselves they will bring 
increased employment to hundreds of thousands, nay, 
millions of our own working classes! 

There be some super-refined persons who profess to 
sneer at a commercial career as a vulgar occupation and 
altogether beneath their notice. Ah, but they miss the 
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miirkl For the destiny of the educated and enterprising 
man of business is something higher far than that of a mere 
money-grubber. And it has always seemed to the writer 
that the calling of the Pioneer of Commerce is a calling 
higher than that of most men. For is it not a high aim 
and a noble ambition, the endeavour to inaugurate the 
advent of civilization by means of commerce, conferring, 
as it will in the present instance, a reflex benefit, alike upon 
producers and consumers, British and Chinese ? lit Western 
China the names of Augustus Raymond Margary. William 
Gill. Henry Cooper. Henry Grosvenor. Thomas Blah is ton, 
Edward Col borne Baber, herdinand Von Richthofen, Archi¬ 
bald Little, Sic., will each occupy an honourable niche in 
the Pantheon of the Pioneers of Commerce, Three of 
these. Margary near Mumem in Yunnan, Cooper at Ubamo 
in Burmuh, Gill in Arabia, have won the martyr's crown, 
having JJ met their death at the treacherous hands of the 
cowardly assassin. 

The old Crusades of Chivalry were noble both in their 
origin ami their aim. But they had the advantage of the 
soul stirring advocacy of the most eloquent orators of the 
rime. The opening of the Western Provinces of China, 
that grand Crusade of Commerce is sadly in want of the 
burning eloquence of some Peter the Hermit to galvanize 
the enterprise of the apathetic capitalist and electrify his 
nerves, paralysed and benumbed as these are by die thought 
of a distance of fifteen thousand miles. And yet it is im¬ 
possible but to hope that some great British capitalists will 
realize before it is too late—altogether apart from the 

brilliant financial prospects which the scheme holds out_ 

that it Is not only their duty, but their high privilege to see 
that the attempt to open up the Western Provinces of 
China shall not fail for want of the necessary funds to give 
it due chance of success, 

It is very far from the wish of the writer to say one 
word in favour of, or apology for, rash speculation, an in¬ 
curable malady gotten of that insane possession of the 
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devil—the hasrtng to be rich—which in our time works the 
rtiln of st* many a promising career. But Jet vis, at the same 
time remember, that that huge fabric, the commercial glory 
and supremacy of Great Britain, has not been built up by 
the action of those craven hearts whose acme of happiness, 
whose Nirvana of existence is 3 per cent,, who shake their 
heads at 4 per cent., quake at 5, shiver at the suggestion of 
6, and almost die at the thought of 7. At the men: 
mention of a scheme involving commercial possibilities 
so gigantic, that before the thought of these possibilities 
even the imagination pales and grows dim, the creatures 
described above will only tremblingly linger their Consol 
Scrip as the miser convulsively dutches his gold. 

But it is not to such that the writer at 1 dresses himself. 
Rather is it to that embodiment of indomitable perseverance, 
invincible pluck, and fearless energy which lias in the past 
at least, tvon for Great Britain her proud position W Queen 
of Commerce, But delay is fatal. Now is the time. An 
inch gained now is miles in the future- Art inch bk now U 
miles hereafter. If we elect to spurn our privileges and 
opportunities in Western China, other nations, such as Ger¬ 
many, will step in. and we shall then find to our chagrin that 
our short-sighted indifference has only naturally resulted in 
our being left out in the cold, far behind in the race, miser¬ 
ably bringing up the rear instead of leading as we have so 
often done before, not the forlorn hope, but the conquering 1 
and irresistible vanguard of the gn at Army or Progress, 

A commercial friendship and close business relatival ship 
with the vast Empire of the Far Fast is of scarcely less 
importance to us as a nation than a firmly-knit political 
alliance. As to the latter, we are in China confronted with 
no ordinary moribund Eastern Power, but with a mighty 
awakening nation, ruled by a Government of extra¬ 
ordinary persistency, strength, and solidity. That an Anglo- 
Chiif >- Alliance is no mere visionary chimera or shallow, 
superficial theory of the writer is. I think, abundantly 
proved by the opinions held by those mast capable of 
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cnmmg to a correct estimate as to the value of such an 
alliance. Mr. Demetrius Boulger who has long advocated 
an Anglo-Chinese Alliance, in the January number of Tk* 
frxiional J?*tnew t marshals the arguments in almost irre¬ 
futable array. Sir Rutherford AIcock, our late distinguished 
Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary at Pekin, to whom the 
Chinese and all civilized Powers trading with China owe an 
undying debt of gratitude for having originated the Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service, referring to the article " The 
March of the Mongol,” in the January number of this 
Review, writes mi: as follows, and he has kindly accorded 
me permission to quote his words : 

" fWure I* 1 *™ of China fn the comity of nations I share with 

>t.u the bcJtcf l list it will tic steal, lad with refcf-.nme to ihjs, the true 
policy uf England anil China alike h, m my opinion, to cement a cl«e 
allmncc far tnmml safety u agaitm Rurita and Frace a!*o. after rKcnf 
erpencnce ta respect to the lottst, England would be a uftfttnrd for the 
Chitju^c coast aijaiast fdrelgn agsrewion by a nava] power, while China on 
she Ukiamn flank fn Central Aiia, with endlessi forces at command, would 
sawtuly hamper any Russian advance In that dfcwrion. or tcrwirds 
more especially at ul TidbcL'' 

With testimony such as this in favour of an Anglo-Chlnese 
Affiance is it too much to hope that Britain and China will 
in lime of peace advance hand in hand in the march of 
progress, mutually aiding each oilier in the development of 
the two magnificent Empires, which own their sovereignty > 
And if, in spite of the powerful guarantee of peace such an 
alliance wnuld hold out. that terrific struggle which hangs 
over our heads like a nightmare cannot be averted, then 
may we see ihe armies of the Lion and the armies of ihe 
Dragon fighting shoulder to shoulder and buck to hack, f t , r 
weal or for woe. 

China, too, let it not he overlooked, has her Alsace- 
Lorraine to be redeemed and avenged. In t8ba in the 
hour of China's weakness and humiliation, Russia,, who had 
given no assistance at alt to either France ur Britain in the 
w. but pwcdvtog that the Dragon flag m for the moment 
laid in the dust, came forward with the demand peculiarly 
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Rushan, that the Province of Maritime Manchuria with 
its Pacific littoral, should be ceded to her. China was not 
then in a position to resist this insolent proposal. But 
Manchuria is the cradle of her dynasty, and she has neither 
forgotten nor forgiven. That Is a menace which Russia 
now appraises at its real value. We wonder much if the 
Muscovite does not now in reality regret the filial step of 
annexation, a step which has earned lor his race the eternal 
hatred of the implacable Mongolian. 

In regard to British annexations in Eastern Asia, the 
writer is no apologist for an annexation policy as such ; but 
is the conviction not being gradually'—though unwillingly— 
forced upon us that the destiny of Great Britain in Asia w 
annexation of those minor rotten Eastern Powers, which, 
by' their very rottenness, compel us to assume the control 
of their foreign relations ? French intrigue and the insane 
gyrations of the last representative of the dynasty of 
Aloinpruforced upon us die annexation of Upper Burmah. 
French intrigue may yet compel us to annex Siam. It is, 
we believe, an open secret that the moment France puts 
pressure on Siam, the tatter iViver will [dace herself under 
the protection oi the Union Jade 

Annexation is our destiny-- kiyir destiny, God grant it 
may not be our doom! But it la a high destiny and a noble 
inheritance if it be used for the prevention of internecine 
tribal warfare, for the preservation of peace under a strong 
arm, for the energetic development of the resources of our 
vast Asian Empire, for the civilizing, for the educating, for 
the refining, and for the elevating of the hundreds ot 
millions of all peoples, nations, and languages, who swear 
their proud and loyal allegiance to the puissant throne of 
the mighty Empress-Queen. 

YViu iam B. Dunlop. 



BROADFOOT AT JALALABAD. 

T<> readers ol in any hooks and observers of the times tlu; 
pres,!U age will doubtless appear essentially favourable lrt 
biography and personal reminiscence. That such should 
find expression to print is perhaps more easily explained 
than the circumstance that, when in print,' the pages 
experience no lack of readers. Yet while it is natural that 
in these days of compulsory and higher education the army 
of write re should be numerically strong, it is not strange 
that with an increased population there should be a pro¬ 
portionate increase in that wetl-marked inquisitiveness as to 
wltac our neighbours think or say, which is ^ thoroughly 
human and characteristic of human weakness, it must, 
in any case, be a source of congratulation to the moralist 
to realise that the interest in a fellow-creatures biography 
is not confined to world-wide reputations in this or dint 
particular sphere. All men who have rendered notably 
good service to the State or to their brethren maj be said 
to have won their title to come within the category of 
biographical subjects. Individual types of remarkable 
action and original thought, in whatever sphere displayed, 
are held to b- better qualified than those of mere social 
position for a posthumous reputation less palpable, but 
sometimes more intelligible to the masses than monumental 
marble. Thus it is that genius has only to be verified as 
gemus. and worth as worth, to bring on the same platform 
of distinction Simple missionaries with high Church di«ni- 
tefies, subalterns with field-officers, general practitioners 
with eminent physicians, rising barristers with justices and 
chancellors, and so on. 

One important question—important to the historian 
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as to live biographical writer—is the period at which the 
record of an. individual life, and the work of that life when 
completed, should be made public. Friends ami relatives 
naturally suggest a speedy report lest the generation of 
personal admirers and acquaintances should pass away and 
a future generation consist of those who “ know not 
Joseph.” Out for historical truth it is perhaps well that 
a gap of time separate the chronicler from the dramatis 
persom? of his chronicle, if distance lend enchantment 
to the view, it is not always propinquity which imparts the 
truer conception. The proper light in which to judge 
of a picture is not in every instance gained until many 
backward and sideward steps have been taken, and just 
as the artist is apt to select a somewhat remote position 
to take in the whole extent of his landscape, so the 
biographer will often prefer the intervention of a lapse 
of years to arrive at a due appreciation of his subject, 

Thu recent appearance or a volume* describing the 
Indian career of Major George 11 road foot, whose name 
is ever honourably conspicuous in the records of the Afghan 
war of 1S39-4.1 and the Sikh campaign of 1845, cannot 
but command the interest of a large number of readers. 
No narrative of the defence of jalilabad, or of the later 
victory' at Firm? Shah, would be complete did it not 
contain a tribute to hts personal gallantry and heroism. 
No history of British India during Her Majesty’s reign 
could worthily recount the deeds of her notable soldier- 
administrators and soldier-soldi ere without mention of 
Broad foot and his Sappers. IL is but just and reasonable 
that amid the many published biographies of the day some 
separate account should be given* in the approved iorm 
of the services of this distinguished Indian officer. Forty- 
three odd years liave passed since he met a warrior’s death 
on the field of Firuz Shah. The intervening space— 
appruiudiing half a century—has not l*ecn without its use 

■ M 'I lue Carets of Major George knwdfbot C.B., ia Alghaniftnn and 
tin: t'iiiiab, 1 " ISf Major V», inwylfiM*, KX (Jolnj Murray j 
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jn throwing light upon his idiosyncrasy, and thos<- acts 
hy which his heroic character is so faithfully illustrate! 

While it is for the story of the '‘illustrious garrison ” 
ot Jahi] abaci that attention Is now mainly solicited, other 
copies and considerations suggested by the interesting 
memoir m which this brilliant historical episode ha5 just 
Iwcn reproduced will nor necessarily be excluded from the 
present paper. No excuse, therefore, need be offered for 
the following sketch of George Broad foots life and career, 
with a retrospect of Southern India of half a century ago. 

He was bom at Kirkwall in the Orkney Islands. 
V ' hen h k father, the Rev, W. Broad foot, left that place 
,n Oeor £ e - a boy of ten years of age, was taken 

up to London, there to be educated by private tuition and 
ac cbif-schook At eighteen he obtained a cadetship in 
tlie East India Company’. Service, and sailed for Madras, 
He arrived at the Presidency to be posted to the 34th 
Native Wamry in January. t$z 6 , at which time one of 
UntLsh India’s greatest men. Sir Thomas Monro, was 
governor, and the strictest of disciplinarians, Sir George 
.ilhcr, CommamJcr-in-chief, After what may be called 
a thorough regimental apprenticeship of seven years, he 
returned LoEngtand, and did not make his reappeanuK* 

“ ,il! -*3*, being soon after SSS 

to the Commissariat Department of die army of his presh 
dcncy . Once placed on the *afl; he may 1* said to have 
‘T tenakm. to ,s,o his mworodw, on th- 
I enassrnm Provinces evoked the marked approval of his 

“ J L ° rf Elp,,instone ' “ * tetter dated the 
.411 . .jipist of thai year, speaks of it and of its aucJior 
'll 1 'igli terms of praise But at the date of this letter 
■roadloot had transferred himseif and servicer to Z 
[•orvciili protectorate of the supreme Government from the 

proshW " K) ° bKm p " fe “ WBof «*" '“benighted - 

this uncomfortable designation, persistently linked 
* household svord 
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peninsula in the days when the British political authorities 
in the North were preparing the unfortunate programme 
which eventually brought about the disastrous campaign 
in Afghanistan. Justly or unjustly applied, it was of a 
nature to disturb the peace of mind of an ambitious cadet 
on hrst taking serious account of his new surroundings— 
a process the practice of which might reasonably be looked 
for three or four weeks after arrival. Let us suppose him 
to have been safely brought by timsuhth boat through the 
surf; precipitated on shore into the hands of the superin¬ 
tendent of cade*, a obsolete official; appoint# to do 

duty with a convenient native regiment: instructed in 
elementary drill, and initiated in the manners and customs 
of the mess-table* the season of reflection would follow 
in due course. Having heard the obnoxious adjective 
above-mentioned, he would naturally seek to fathom its 
meaning in connection with the service he had entered. 
The result would show a solution which, notwithstanding 
its warn of logic, would certainly fail to allay discontent. 
It really meant that Madras, by geographical position, was 
In nn inevitable shade—thrown out. as it were, of the range 
of India's higher interests. Certain cynics perhaps would 
insist upon a less plain and illogical interpretation, and 
attribute the application of the slighting epithet to a placid 
acceptance of official snubs and lack of self-assertion which 
must prove fatal to the dignity of governments as to the 
advancement of individuals. For such argument as this, 
the character of Madras governors and Madras councils 
must be held sufficient refutation. Nor could there bo 
much reasonable complaint on the score of climate or polite 
society. If the daily sea-breeze at the presidency and the 
drive or ride on the esplanade became wearisome luxuries, 
there was the justly-famed UtaLamand.* with more than 
one minor resort of easy reach irrespective of rail ways. 
But monotony was not the order of the day even at the 

* Ho* would the Madnssi of Haif a century ago hare resettled this 
BpdHflg of hi# favourite "'OuQ ’? 
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seat or Government. Lord Elphinstone—better known 
to history, from better opportunities in after-years, as 
Governor of Bombay—was by no means indifferent to the 
social enjoyments of his countrymen. A newly inaugurated 
banqueting-hall was Jretly thrown open for gubernatorial 
festivities; Guindy Park was once given up to amateur 
bootiis and performances in clever imitation of an English 
country fair; the College Hall was allowed to be used by 
the lovers of the regular drama As for the Club, it was, 
in tSj9-.$o» rapidly laying the foundation of an institution 
which has since achieved a reputation second to none of the 
class in India. In any ease, the term "benighted ” could 
not in those years be fitly applied to Madras except in the 
sen*; of :i geographical disadvantage for those among her 
oliieers who yearned for promotion or distinction in a more 
conspicuous field. An resit, the erection of a lighthouse* 
construction of a pier, and arrival of the first instalment 
oi ice and apples from America; were on the eve of realiza¬ 
tion—incidents which would all contribute to raise her 
in the estimation of sister presidencies and the outride 
world. 

It lias been, however, shown that broad foot was not 
the vulgarly ambitious boy-cadet when he sought employ¬ 
ment out t>! his own presidency. He had been then some 
fourteen odd years in the sen ice, seven of which had been 
passed in acquiring knowledge of Southern India and its 
people, and more especially of its native army and the 
language used as the ordinary' medium of communication 
for otticers and soldiers both. The occasion was also 
utilized for die formation of personal friendships and 
associations, which could not but influence his character in 
aUer-ltfe. That he was a good linguist, and could mister 
an Oriental tongue, may be inferred from the recorded 
circumstance that he was made quartermaster and in¬ 
terpreter of hb regiment (two inseparable appointments) 
oa Jua jt, 1S35, I he unusually long period of five 
years passed ar home was not passed in pleasure or idle- 
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ness, In the words of his nephew and biographer, he 
"conUfmed to study his profession; he travelled in France, 
Germany, and Italy, made himself acquainted with their 
history and forms of government, and to some extent 
acquired their languages." 

For one year, the last of his leave, he was orderly- 
officer at the once well-known but now dimly-remembered 
East India Company's Military College near Croydon. An 
appointment such as this, though in itself requiring little 
more than discrimination in die enforcement of an ordinary 
military discipline, afforded both leisure and opportunities 
which might be turned to profit or otherwise, according to 
the will of the holder. To say nothing of the good eftcri 
produced upon others by a firm and kindly supervision, -i 
strict attention to duty, and judicious administration ot 
advice to those who were able to receive it—the orderly- 
officer at AJdiscomk might himself to some extent benefit 
from the outdoor and indoor studies of the cadets anil 
association with the able men who conducted the pro¬ 
fessorial duties. Broadfoot appears to have availed him¬ 
self of the occasion to study *’ fortification and other 
branches of mill tan' education, then considered unnecessary 
for an infantry officer.” We learn further that— 

"Win® tenn>ra:ntc<l with for ovtTWOrfclag, and cold i!vu hss health 
would suffer, and ibat lie knew his own wuit well enough, he replied: 
■ Well enough to be food for powder, or tu lead a cannpajiy property into 
urban; but to command on army, to have t fie tires of other men dependsm 
on you, ii another sort of affair, and requires a different preparation. In 
India, when an emergency ariafis—and sootier ui later it will ansa—ihe 
men fit to meet it will be found oui and brought to I he front. When work 
has to be done, tbe ftiieU man will gel it tu do. No man can say what the 
work nuy he: to raue. organkt, and command an limy: :o arrange a 
question of diplomacy; or to direct ut sssut in ihe civil adnnnisnatmu 
of a province. Hence the inqanjjnx of being prepared,' ‘ 

Thus it will be evident that the transference of his work 
to Northern India, and Afghanistan, so far as It was scll- 
ttfleeted, was the result of :i weD-maturcd experience and 
carefully Attained conclusions. 

But he wa& not the only Madras officer who, during 
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these years of local perturbation, found relief to his pro¬ 
fessional aspirations in a move to die North-west. Richard 
Moorcrofc of the 19th N. I„ brother to the Bokhara, 
traveller : Edward Arthur Webb of the ^Sth, one of the 
Kabul hostages; Thomas Walsh and Robert Wilson of the 
a^ntl M, Lg the last a son of the famous Christopher North, 
Of BfacfawxxL and nephew of Sir John MacNdif ; Francis 
Cunningham, of the 23rd N. I. f son ot Allan Cunningham 
the poet, with William Bind and Sutherland Orr of the 
same corps: Colin Mackenzie of the 48th N. I.; Thomas 
Clerk, of Broadfoots own regiment t Lukin of the 14 th: 
Bnicre, ; Ogilvy. 35th: and Gardner, 50th—officers 
of Madras Native Infantry—ail these were gazetted for 
service with Shall Shtlja. The eompl c thus set was 
followed in later years by the binder to the Punjab of 
Wildv, Fane. Keyes, and other Madrassls who, more or 
less, made their mark in the war annals of British India; 
but it was more especially at dm earlier period to which 
reference is now made, that selection for outside work 
seemed to confer a new and unlooked-for boon upon the 
” benighted " subaltern, the thought of which made the 
mouths of less fortunate companions water, even though 
their congratulaiiuns were not insincere. 

And now that the world lias grown a full half-century 
older than die incident of the British advance into 
Afghanistan, that the barrier between Queen's and Com¬ 
pany s officer in practically non-existent and that the 
tendency of the day is to utilise all elements of usefulness 
regardless of artificial divisions—a tendency illustrated in 
India by ,1 proposal to amalgamate the three Presidency • 
armies we may well look bade with satisfaction to the 
character of the ancient rivalry between Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, It was that of the boy and not of the man: 
evident in times oi peace. 01 play—and may we add of 
pamphleteering—but not to be distinguished in the hour 
°[ ***** danger, when all became, as j t were, members 
ot one service and workers in a common cause. History 
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has set the seal upon this natural brot Kerb odd j anti not a 
writer on the Afghan war, whose personal reminiscences 
hive contributed to confirm that history, has allowed any 
vulgar question or quasi-sectarian distinction to interfere 
with the true delineation of his hero, la truth, this 
memorable campaign, in spite of its terrible drawbacks, 
was so rkh in honourable deeds, whether of collective 
or individual performance, and exhibits so many lights and 
shades of heroism, that the mind reverts, in its contem¬ 
plation, to the Homeric description of warrior* of old, ami 
we see in it the materials of an epic such a* thit of Troy. 
Were it brought to the test of comparison, Nestor might be 
missing, but many would t>e forthcoming, of whom Achilles. 
Ajax, Diomed, and other leading characters would readily 
be recognized as prototypes. 

George Bread foots first duty, on appointment to the 
Shah's force, was to complete and organ be a regiment o) 
Sappers, of which the nucleus, consisting of Hariris, had 
been raised by his brother William, near Barman. For 
this purpose he proceeded to Debit, and in site direction of 
the North-west Frontier After recruiting the required 
number of Hindustanis and Gurkhas, more work leli to his 
lot than to take his recruits to head-quarter* at Kabul ; for 
before he could reach Peshawar, he was detained ai 
Ludhiana and Firuzpiir to make arrangements for the 
escort and protection of the families and attendant^ of Shah 
Shuja and ins blind brother, the ex-king Shalt Zairian. 
Owing to the then disturbed state of the Punjab and the 
mutinous spirit of its army, fulfilment of the extra duty thus 
assigned was beset with difficulty. Broadfoot. however, 
accomplished his delicate task in a manner to call for high 
official approval, and when he eventually entered Kabul, 
weak and barely recovered from an attack of small*pox, 
and was presented by Sir U\ Maciiaghtcn to Shah Shuja. 
the British Envoy's despatch to the Government of India 
relates that His Majesty expressed to him "in the most 
flattering terms, his gratitude for the kind, judicious, and 
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cOBsittate treatment which had been shown to the royal 
I amity. ‘ As a mark, moreover, for the king's regard, " a 
horse, a sword, anti a dress of honour," were conferred 
upon the leader of ih escort, which Government was asked, 
under the very peculiar circumstances of the case. *' that he 
might be permitted to retain." 

I he period is July. 1841. During this and the two 
following months, in the midst of an apparent lull, mischief 
of the most active and hostile kind was brewing at Kabul, 
At the end of September, “ affairs wen: in miserable 
contusion. On th*. 7th October, Braadfoot received a 
note warning him, with a hundred of. Ids Sappers, “for 
immediate field service/' Two clays later the detachment, 
in which his company was included, marched to Butkhak. 
a village about eight miles from the capital, On tlie i ith, 
General Sale arrived there with fresh troops, marching 
die whole detachment the day after, with severe lighting, 
through the Khurd Kabul Pass, east of the village. New 
reinforcements becoming requisite, more regiments came in 
from Kabul, and when, on the ’2nd ot October, an advance 
upon Tezin was ordered, Broadfoot's regiment of Sappers 
formed, on that occasion, part of a respectable held force 
which, in Jess than a month afterwards, became what was 
known to subsequent history as the illustrious garrison ar 
j.iiaiabad. Thus an incidental expedition, originally 
designed merely to overawe some refractory Ghilzais, grew 
into that important division of the army which, in its enforced 
isolation, so nobij upheld the honour of its Government 
and country. 

Before taking the reader, under the auspices of Major 
\\ iIImth H,out!foot, within the walls of the Afghan town, 
it may be instructive to look back upon the records of the 
events noted in the hist paragraph, so far as available 
hitherto, and to see what, if any new* light, has been thrown 
upon them by the recent publication. 

Kayes “War in Afghanistan ,f is undoubtedly the most 
complete work we possess on the subject of which it treats. 
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That writer gives a graphic account of the Envoy's con¬ 
duct at Kabul in the summer and succeeding seasons of 
tX|i, up to the date «f his death j indicating how little im¬ 
portance he attached to the state of native feeling towards 
the Shah and his English allies; how two victories gained 
over Durrani* and Ghih.ais—the former under Aktar Khan, 
and the latter under Gu! Muhammad (the " Gunl ”)—in¬ 
creased lus assurance st> greatly that he could report the 
country "perfectly quiet from Dan to Beershcba"; and 
how he was only waiting a favourable opportunity 10 pro¬ 
ceed to India, there to be installed in the honourable office 
of Governor of Bombay. A successfuJ expedition into the 
Zurmat country in September tended further to strengthen 
his misplaced confidence; but in October he admitted 
suffering anxiety because of the rebellion of the Eastern 
Ghifcesiis, Broadfoot, as just stated, had been nrdtrrcd to 
join the detachment sent lor the suppression of this un¬ 
toward rising. His narrative—-whether contained in a 
letter or what other document is not stated—or his inter¬ 
views with Sir W. Xlacnaghien and the military authorises, 
and the difficulty he laboured under in obtaining definite 
instructions as to the duties he would have to perform, is 
not only interesting as it coneems the narrator, but is also 
highly ch'itTieir ristic of the mode in which affairs were 
conducted at this most critical time, 1 Inc illustration may 
he given in the comment of his biographer. Among other 
unavoidable requisitions; the Commandant of Sappers had 
to ask for touts, and put his application into written official 
form : 

“ He karciT hw Miunisnmciu that, though the bulk Of tbi troup* 
wot kh: axLiy v.-mcf to JaUbbwi, wlvcre l bey KOT ratnully an Off fcgnj 
oimiuciurairoa': with Kjttml hy the mfiw, yd ihcre iwi do cither 

me ihimiyaiik or Jalalabad. Wltcn he [winter! nui the necessity, ttaauighica 
renuftc; lhai lie apoX- « if lie mac In an inem» > cuunuy 

«iicn the ttonp moved out uadi;: 1 jiunel Monwalli, a 
sotTr ie^whiujhJ wu icirt afun tirurdtou few raton. totruni tooU, ellhgn^h 
he hud ohiumed He gcnenl'- suntimii. 1'hc rrpniDimd was .'.mil on 
ihc mt! i.y A tlttnanil/.v- if iff muff, the nttrrsity Sot iliao xml ihe wisdom 
ot Bnudf. -41 having !>«*■« I- rdlilv dcTtiwiiratcil Tin: 
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reprimand wa* «uk cited Iu a vety Uamkuntc v^, and Brraifciitf was 
allowed itfrAr He luadc hi^c ikcumds, which <«icl only 

jLftftiatlr camjilfet with. lint ti±e tods and ^Eurt* wera mainly instniiocmal 
m tavmg Site's funic in J-tt.iljInd, and ^ven the regular %appts^ oi 
Pollock r a idtevtep artity Lncl to Jmtefit un Bf id foist for uxiK 

§t He remarked, wbcii cusstiicrin^ dm mailer *cmic timer alierNriit, 
* When st length ihc CihooL ii^urtc^liim Umb? miu h iccnisd j% if I'tovl- 
derijct,- had aLLiFtntd my ucck on lhat fur l-urn^. %tppn^ly adrbed 

me nor Intake the took. ur 1 would rtukc cnemtes ! inrj lu- lids I the energy 
in contempt He draught cic uu that ^ am! nn on* ur tiro other*, 

n aort yf profciistena] 1 1 ,f ip. iy) m 

The details of military opmtions in which Broad foot 
linre a pan, from the march to Butkhnk to the occupation 
<i‘ Jalalabad, include more than the forcing of the Khurrf 
Kabul thus arid advance upon Turin. From the latter place 
the general sent back to Army Headquarters Ca plain Pat on, 
one of hi$ best statT-offieurs. with a ponton of his brigade, 
including three companies of Sappers. Durand has written 
much comparatively new matter * cm the further progress of 
the lore:: eastward. Abbott also has described tlu; obstacles 
met with at Jag tlnla k. anti how the passage of the troops 
was contested up to Snrkhdb.f SmudfooL, in a letter to a 
friend, written on the 41b of November at flandamah, where 
Sale halted for nearly a fortnight. States that 11 on ten days 
■ve were more or less engaged with the enemy, .and in four 
of the more considerable affairs l had no reason to find 
tault with the share allotted to me. In fan we have been 
at the post of danger always.” It is quite* refreshing to 
rtiad tin* honest and hearty praise which when entering 
into closer particulars, be accords to Havelock and others, 
whom be resects for more than mere physical courage. If 
the two remaining marches from Gaadamafc were really 
accomplished. as recorded by Kaye, 1J without serious appo¬ 
sition," there were not wanting incidents of a strictly war¬ 
like nature in connection with them—incidents which in 
some cases brought out conspicuously the soldierly qualities 
OJ individual officers. Lieutenant Cunninghams mission 

“ rite Afghan Wjr H f laingmaju, iS;!;}. 

f l.iii “ Jouraal of Gened Aagiatiu Abbott'' (11=0%, ^79), 
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to destroy the MamU Khel fort is a case in point. That 
officer, with his Sappers, came in to Sale’s camp at Fatha- 
bad, seventeen miles west of Jalalabad, and half-way from 
Gan dam ak, exhausted and having suffered severely; but 
his work hud been gallantly done, and the Major-General, 
in tendering his thanks li> him in a subsequent garrison 
order, expressed the opinion that his '* perseverance and 
resolution in effecting the demolition of the fort" were 
" deserving of the highest commendation." 

One word about thu question which Kaye says that 
"military critics will long continue to discuss '—Sale's 
withdrawal of his brigade to Gamkunak when required to 
return to Kabul at all risks* Kaye s own views are; 
" Had Sales force remained in the valley ot Gandamak, it 
might have saved Elphinsitme's anny irom annihilation on 
its fatal January retreat. As long as it was encamped 
there, the tendency of the Ghilzai chiefs was towards the 
establishment of friendly relations with the British: but no 
sooner hail we determined to abandon our position than 
the whole country broke otit into hostility, and the passes 
were sealed' Abbott has “ no doubt whatever that Sales 
decision was a wise one, though persons hostile to the good 
general have expressed a different opinion.' Durand, as¬ 
serting that the decision M was regretted by some of the 
ablest officers in his force, foremost amongst whom was 
Broad foot and arguing ill at by the act Sale had. '* humanly 
speaking. . . denied himself the honour and satisfaction 

of retrieving the state of affairs at the capital," enters into a 
long exposition of reasons why the general should have 
maintained his position at Gandamak instead of throwing 
his brigade into Jalalabad at all. which he describes as “a 
hasty retrograde movement." Havelock, according to 
Marstunatt's " Memoirs." considered the occupation of 
Jalalabad*' to be an object of immense advantage" from its 
geographical and strategical positions ; was strongly opposed 
to retracing the steps of the force to Kabul i and did not 
consider it advisable to remain at Gandamak. Major Broad- 
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foot's volume under immediate notice contains the following 
passage: “ When Sale received the orders, he consulted 
his officers, and decided that he could not obey. This 
decision has been much questioned." 

Durand's abowi:-quoted assertion is added, and further a 
note from the " Life of Sir Henry Lawrence/ 1 repeating 
the following remarks by Sir Herbert Edwardes: 

“Of coarse, it will mniun a moor point whether Salt could luve 
returned m not; anti, if tie had rutumvd. whether it would have saved tie 
Kabul fort* From bale’s own account ir » prokibii: he could no: hive 
rettmad in a =ms of efficiency; bn: there were at least two men with 
’iiSes brigade whg would iiuvc made all the diflcrencc—aue, llfittry Haw- 
Wk, who would have p 1 railed the discipline and spirit uf ikj >r Elpliin. 
stone’s subcird males, if mortal man could d«i it : the other, George Btoad- 
foot, who, m the last resort, would have flared to sUptdv the army with J 
leader-” 

Thu proverbial facility to Income wise the event 

has doubtless induced many sensible men and good soldiers 
to pass sentence of disapproval as well ;is approval on th- 
action taken at this critical hour. A passage in one of 
Broad loot s recently-published letters favours the impres¬ 
sion that the bare suggestion of “retiring to” UHIabat! 
was repugnant to his feelings even before discussion of the 
proposal by a Council of War. But his biographer lays no 
stress on the point, and it may be that, on mature considera¬ 
tion, he deferred to the view of the situation adopted by 
his friend Hay clock. Of one tiling there can be no shadow 
ol a doubt; and that is, that when once the roving remnant 
of the brigade had become a declared garrison, it owned 
no truer, more staunch, or more practically useful a member 
than George ilroadfooL 

Jus universally admitted that the defence of jaMkbatl 
was a glorious episode of the First Afghan War ; and the 
testimony borne to the merits of the defender; generally by 
every* writer capable of handling the subject is in the highest 
degree honourable, Officer and soldier—European and 
native—all are included in the tribute of praise awarded by 
a grateful Government and country. From the day on 
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which the grutnid was broken for the construction of a real, 
substantial stronghold, until that on which evacuation of the 
town was completed and the garrison called to share <n the 
triumphs of the relieving army— a periodof iSo days—all that 
human skill and human energy could achieve was willingly 
given to promote the cause in hand—one which involved 
maintenance of the national credit as much as the preserva¬ 
tion of individual life It is of little consequence what 
authorities arc consulted or quoted on the matter—civil rir 
military, English or foreign—the popular acceptation of the 
event has become rooted in the annals of British India, just 
as arc the achievements of her ancient warriors in the 
history of Greece, and is, it may wdl be, lew assailable I>>* 
the criticism of after-ages Ilian the feme of Marathon or 
Thermopylae But unanimiiy in the performance of allotted 
duties is one thing, and the actual allotment of duties is 
another; and if a Council of War be convened to delibe¬ 
rate on what is duty, those who have a voice in the delibe¬ 
rations are not expected to be all of one mind. Now !>:t 
us examine the fresh evidence which has been made public 
on ihn’ view-, and opinions of the defenders of Jalalabad, 
throughout the stirring period of their baeaguerment In 
dicing this, the object is to attain, so far as attainable, 
historical truth , to render justice to all; in no case in seek 
a fiat of condemnation or deterioration nf repute. 

Kaye’s version of the frequent engagements with ,?n 
enemy outside the walls, as uf the conflicts of opinion 
which give intense though melancholy interest to the inner 
life of the illustrious garrison, would have doubtless been 
more thorough had the Jalalabad story been separately 
treated, and so told in its entirety. Subordinated to the 
history of the war, it is necessarily broken and taken Up at 
interval:- it is narrated practically in five fragments—one 
in the first, one in the fourth, and one in the fifth chapter of 
Book VI, • another in the third chapter of Book VII,, and 
the remaining one in the fim chapter of Book VI11, These 
may be summarized cs follows :— 
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The first relates the circumstances of the occupation, and 
the occurrences in the garrison for the two months com¬ 
mencing November ijtli, the date of entering the town, 
up to the J3th of January, the date of Dr. Brydens arrival 
After making arrangements fur the precautionary guards 
and picquets, Safe, we are told, as a preliminary step, sum¬ 
moned hts commanding officers to a Cou ncil of War (a mis¬ 
nomer, according to Major Broadfoot, fora 'consultation”), 
tn determine whether the town should be abandoned for the 
citadel, or held and rendered defensible. The last proposal 
Jinding favour, Broadfoot, the recognised garrison engineer, 
" Sfil d,>out the work entrusted Lc. him with all the energy 
and skill furwhidi his character whs distinguished , . , Every 
difficulty was overcome as it arose, “ f >n the 16th of Novem- 
Wa sortie,under Colonel Monteatb, checked and fairly drove 
back some thousands of molesting Afghani; and a second 
affair, in which the enemy w as thoroughly routed bv Colonel 
Dermic, took place <mtbc i st of December. For the remainder 
of dial month the works were prosecuted with vigour and 
without molestation ; but news of the reverses at Kabul 
come in by Instalment^ and, on the a istof December, CapL 
Macgmgor communicated to the genera! a report that the 
Envoy had been murdered at a conference. This news was 
confirmed by letter received on the and day of the New 
\iVif, It was therein further notified that die Kabul force 
was about to abandon its position and fall back upon 
Jalalabad. A few days later, a despatch conveying the 
wishes of Coneod Dtphinsrooc, commanding the troops 
at head-quarters, and Major Pmtinger, in charge of the 
mission, that the jatdkbad garrison should return imme¬ 
diately to India, was laid before Sir Robert Sale by Captain 
Macgregor. The reply, signed by both these officers, was 
to the effect that, for certain cogem reasons stated, they held 
“ mcir * M Y 10 a further communication before carry- 
tng out the instructions received, O n the i \ih January 
when the defences were in a very forward state, and while 
ic garrison was busily engaged in maturing diem. Dr, 
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Bryden arrived ’ wounded and exhausted.” to report " his 
belief that he was the sole survivor of an army of some six¬ 
teen thousand men." 

Kaye's second notice of the Jalalabad garrison refers to 
the time when Sale and Macgregof were urging the British 
advance from Peshawar, and reproduces a characteristic letter 
of the former officer to General Pollock, partly written in 
French, under date the 1.4th of February. 1 842. An account 
ts also given of the earthquake of the 19th of February, with 
the extraordinary efforts made to repair the damage it 
entailed; of Akbar Khan’s tactics to distress the garrison, by 
dose investment and harassing assaults on its forage parties : 
and of the sortie on March nth, commanded by Dermic, 
in wliidi Broadfoot was wounded. More correspondence 
with General Pollock follows; and the chapter ends with 
the statement that on March 31st that distinguished com¬ 
mander began hi-- advance towards the Khaibar. 

Thus far ifrom the early edition, A third edition, pub¬ 
lished in 1S74 gives. “ for the first time.' an account of the 
Councils of War. held in January and February, based upon 
iv hat is conceived to he 41 undeniable evidence which had 
lately come into the historian's possession. This account is 

minute, and expressed in the terse style for whs . 

books have become distinguished. Many readers will recall 
il to memory ; those who cannot do so should refer to the 
original; for the sketch now given can only touch upon the 
salient points. 

At a Council of War assembled at General Sale's quarters 
on the 26th of January, Mugregor put it la the members 
whether they agreed with the chief -and himself that it was 
their duty to treat with the Shah, in fulfilment of His 
Majesty’s apparent desire that they should evacuate Jalila* 
bad and leave the country' ? A proposed letter, stating the 
terms upon which they were prepared to go. having been 
read, "men lifted up their voices together, in vehement 
debate, eager to speak, little caring to listen. Arguments 
were enunciated with such warmth of language that they 
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lost all their argumentative force * The feeling n r the 
majority, however, set med in favour of withdrawal ■ 1 George 
Broadfoot, of the Sappers." thought otherwise, and " eagerly 
lifted up his voice against the proposal" It is suggested 
that his 11 warmth 1 may have weakened the cause advo¬ 
cated, but lie succeeded in adjourning the discussion to the 
next day, when he brought more method to bear on his 
case, and two of bis comrades declared themselves on his 
side, The question was again debated with vigour, and 
argument, reply, and rejoinder were freely used by the more 
prominent speakers. Eventually the policy of capitulation 
prevailed, and * slightly altered in its phraseology—which 
Broadfooc had denounced as too abject—the letter was 
curried thmugh the council and prepared for transmission 
to the Shah." It was duly despatched; and after some 
days the reply came, calling upon the officers if they were 
sincere in live proposals made, to affix their seals to the 
document they had forwarded. Another council was ludd, 
at which Broadfoot urged that, as their sincerity was 
doubted, they were at liberty to reconsider the capitulation, 
and put forward for acceptance the draft of a letter to that 
effect. Hit view was not approved ; ** more vehement dis¬ 
cussion " ensued, and the council adjourned to reassemble 
an hour later. On renewal of the sitting, <■ the debate was 
resumed more gravely and decorously than it had broken 
off. Colonel Bennie and Captain Abbott had by this timi; 
determined to support the proposal for holding out, and 
Colonel Momeath . , . prepared a letter which . . was not 
renewal or the negotiation." and ■* after some discussion 
was accepted by the council,’' and despatched to Kabul. 

'* It left them free to act as they should think fit," an d 
“ there was no more talk of withdrawal* 1 

The third occasion of reverting to JaMlabad is when the 
Historian describes the arrival of die relieving force, adding 
the note of a sortie on April rat, and a brief, but spirited 
relation of an Important victory gained on the 5 th of that 
month by the garrison troops, under their gallant genera], 

n 
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ovi»r Muhammad Akbar m parson. In this action Colons 
Delude lost his life: but 3 great result had been attained, 
which called for the special congratulations of the Governor- 
General. Rroadfoot had bt cn debarred from activd y sharing 
in tile triumph, owing to the severity of his wound, and his 
place was taken by a subaltern. Lieutenant Orr. 

General Pollock is himself so much, and so justly, the 
hero of the hour in Kaye’s fourth reference to Jalalabad, 
that the garrison, as a garrison, remains insufficiently pro¬ 
minent to be Liken into account The months from April 
to June were, however, of great political interest both to 
India and throughout Afghanistan. 

One more passage remains. As regards Jaiilabad and 
its fortunes, it is of a desultory character: for it concerns 
the whole campaign rather than an episode in Its story, and 
bears mainly on the approaching ddnotuumd. The garrison 
supplies a detachment for successful operations in the 
Shlnwdri country, tinder Colonel Monteath : but General 
Pollock Is the main figure, and hi* negotiations arc with 
reference to the release of tin British prisoners at, or in die 
vicinity of. Kabul - On the aoth of A ugust,” Kay e writes: 
" Pollock ixgan to move frcm Jalalabad. ’ He adds that 
the general himself, on the same day. marching with the 
advanced guard, reached Sulfcmpur. tn route to Gandamalc, 
and that, when at Gandamalc, three days later, he deter¬ 
mined on dislodging some hostile chiefs at Mamu Khail— 
for which purp<>sc he “ ordered up from Sales camp in the 
rear Broad foot's Sappers and a squadron of dragoons." 
Hnw the enemy were driven from the range of heights 
near Kuchli Klmil by Colonel Taylor on one side, and 
Bnxtdfoot on the other, is afnrrwards recorded. The 
incident may be considered the first nr a new •^.•rie-i of 
engagements tending to the restoration of British power and 
prestige. But we must not too freely wander beyond the 
limits prescribed by the title of the present paper. Space 
would be wanting were our attention not now recalled and 
confined to the actual occupation of Jalalabad, Thus far 
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practical assurance lias been given that Bnxidfoot left that 
towm with the Sappers in full effective vigour and fighting 
condition. It remains to consider vvhat new lighL is now 
thrown upon the historical record of the season when he was 
actually a member of die garrison, 

1 htr two first of the above summaries, obtained from 
Kayes history, embrace two intervals which may be 
bracketed as one—altogether four months and thirteen 
days, or from the 13th of November to the 31st of March. 
Let us inquire what inroad foot has to say himself on the 
circumstances of this particular period. His diary, though 
characterized its ' small, is a kind ol standing reference up 
to the toth of January, three days before Dr, Bry den's 
arrival. But we learn from h:h biographer that; 

“ M tllis ^dcal peritxl a pat of Captain Bmidfo-tiS &uy hats 
**» lent. From January iotb to February ist tlic Icji/l:* l W ve disip^-jrcd, 
and ail endeavour to ua« them has been When .Major Hr.^d- 

fond was tilled in 1X4.5, Iht diary was m the liamia of the bit Sir JL 
Havelock, who sent ii 10 Bmadfoof* «6cfewr i n office. Sir H. Liwrenct 

whom 11 iras received *tne ytira hy Major Hr -idfiiot's familv 
Tv-3 thou f ihc i^ts icferted tu." 

From February ist this record is> it is presumetl. again 
available ; but letters, notes and memoranda have been 
found to afford abundant information on passing events, 
which in many cases |>ossesses great public interest, In 
die pages before us it is not always clear which source Is 
drawn upon for supplying the material of the text: but this 
omission is comparatively of small account, if we accept the 
narrative as founded on persona} statements, authentic inas¬ 
much as they are those of the gallant officer whose career 
they describe, h irst and foremoat, then, among the nata&Ui* 
we are confronted with the question of the Councils of War, 

That of the i/th of January is described by Major 
Wilham BroaJfoot. He has prefaced his description by 
reference to the state of affairs when Dr. Bryden. in person, 
told the sad Lilt of the Kabul tragedy. This is the 
passage: 
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“ Hi* dreadful «ory still further depressed ibe julilnbad garrison, 
already in sufficiently low spirits. Uuc they hoped much from Wild's force 
at I'c&hiwar. 'Jlicse hopes were cat shared fay KniniftKii ; He divined 
ooircctly the probable Mure of assistance from that source, and on learn¬ 
ing die destruction of the Kaltul force, her. ** garrison engineer, laid I hit 
facts regarding the state of Jalalabad before Major-General Sir K, tide, ind 
pointed out that, unless he were prepared to hold the place to the East ex¬ 
tremity, he should retreat that night, and tight his w.iy out of the country, 
A plan of operations was prepared ; the xetiea: was to tut conducted mv a 
mill Ears 1 measure without consult lion or agreement with the enemy. Uut 
Sale, holieving in Wild’s assistance, decided to remain, and wrote io the 
Couimandct'in-chief that he hid resolved on the most detenu me d defence 
of the place, relying on the promise of early relief, the necessity for -which 
he again strongly urged." 

Bui die situation changed when it was ascertained: that 
Wild's * Brigade had failed to penetrate the Kha&ar. Then 
Sale, “ with the assistance of Captain Macgregor, devised a 
scheme lor the evacuation of Jalalabad under a conven¬ 
tion with the Afghans, and on January -6. tH.fi, sum¬ 
moned a Council of War to listen to and approve of pro¬ 
posals in which the honour and safety of the garrison were 
involved." 

The council, it is Stated, “consisted of Major-General 
Sir Robert Sale, president, with thet following officers as 
m<-_nibt!rs . Col. Dermic. C. B., 13th L. 1 . : Col, Montealh. 
C.B. r 55th N, I,.; Captains Abbott, Backhouse, and Mac- 
gregor, Bengal Artillery, the latter being the Political Officer; 
Capt, Oldfield, 5th Bengal Cavalry : and Capt. Broad foot, 
of Broad foot’s Sappers, garrison engineer. Captains Have- 
lock and Wade were present as members of the general's 
stalf. and recorded proceedings : hut they had no vote," 

Explanation is afforded how the absence of the records 
connected with the court's proceedings caused Broad fool 
“ to draw up a memorandum 011 the subject, and to obtain 
Havelock’s testimony to its accuracy." Major Havelocks 
reply on this occasion is explicit in the opinion that the notes 
"contribute a fair and accurate statement of that which oc¬ 
curred-’ In his letter to Captain Durand of the same date 

Spirit - W>bk,‘ io tUreloc-k* “McuMiv” 
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tw; repeats this persona} impression, and observes inci¬ 
dentally, " The account of the debates given by Broad foot 
is so correct that I have thought it unnecessary to attach 
any remarks to his sketch. Oldfield and Broadfcot were 
the only two who voted at the first council absolutely 
against treating to quit the country.” 

The memorandum referred to follows in Extensa —that 
is, "printed as nearly as possible as it is written.” It should 
be noted that the language of the heading is " Councils of 
War in Jalalabad,” Now- this use of the plural would have 
lx'en quite dear and intelligible had mention been made in 
it of die consultative meeting held immediately after re 
ceipt of the Kabul letter on die 9 th of January— a meeting 
designated by Havelock a "Council of War." As it stands, 
w<- must infer that only the reassembling, on the 9th of 
bebruary. of the officers who deliberated together on the 
27th of January, is intended to be understood l n fact, the 

following entries made on the 9 th of January contain 
seemingly ail that BroadWs diary has to relate with re¬ 
gard to the question raised on that date . 


m Ad ' aiyC luiRl5r ™ n in 1 PCmnptoiT 

T Lt P b,B5to « f ficntnl Sale lu quit JaUbbad for 

f hc nld, f WJK ‘ Eu he delivered by iht tit:* Governor . 1 
AHtiefr. rh,w ir is or an old date, _-.ni! not delivered by ihc j„ rson 
'T!hi < “J 3 ! Mahomed Achar Klunt proclamation* are about, Ulin g 

2S* £*£*? ''u*! 0 ltt3Ck *** ***** Nve we that we shall haw a 
oafc passage to Peshawar ? 

to totZ'T*”* thC 4rt « J^nmod, ood rumoured 

“ Our duty in every case is dear—w stand fast to die lint, unless on, 
Government KMIre to aboulua Hus came*, an unlikely contingency/ 


There can be little doubt that the evidence afforded by 
this important paper is worthy of embodiment—ruv. is an 
absolutely essential element—in a tnie history of the 
Afghan war So circumstantial a narrative, written after 
mature deliberation by one of the principal actors in the 
^cne described, and corroborated by unimpeachable and 
qua y direct testimony, could not, when once made public, 
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have been ignored by any impartial writer, answerable 
for an authoritative chronicle of British dominion in the 
East. Sir John Kaye's account of the two Councils of War, 
interpolated in the third edition of his book—especially 
that of the February Council—should be mainly derived 
from this source; though it hardly doe* justice to Bfoad- 
foot’s intelligence in assuming that his actions* if not 
prompted by a sense of irresponsibility, may have owed its 
origin to that influence. Granted that officers entrusted 
with high responsible duties are less likely to act ujion 
impulse than those under their orders—a hypothesis appli¬ 
cable to the garrison of Jalalabad as elsewhere—it is tor 
History to judge which of the lines of conduct ail vised on 
an emergency was the right one. and the retrospect of 
events roust involve this consideration as well as the other. 
Of subsequent writers* Durand, Havelock, and Abbott—* 
the two former, it has been shewn, had the MS, in their 
keeping shortly after it was completed, and may naturally 
be supposed to have profiled by it in placing on record the 
stirring events to which it related. 

The present paper has reference principally to the period 
passed within the walls of jalilahad before General 
Pollock's arrival, during which the great incidents* irre¬ 
spective of the daily working ponies and occasional sallies, 
wen; the Councils of War. Later on, when the scene is 
changed ro grounds further east, there Is abundance of 
eventful incident, no less attractive to many readers from 
an occasional [favour of controversy almost inseparable from 
the genuine biography of men of mark, Hitherto, any con¬ 
troversial matter has been of so familiar and continuous 
a kind that its treatment hardly warrants the charge of 
revival Critics or students may, however, In; safely left to 
solve these problems for themselves on the evidence before 
them, in so doing they will have the satisfaction t of 
perusing a book of remarkable interest, and full of en¬ 
lightenment on the materials of modern Indian history. 

F. J, Goldskto, 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN IN DO-CHIN A. 

Froii an official point of view the campaign in Burma 
came to an end on the 31st of March, 1887 » but the public 
are fully aware that the operations between the ist of April, 
*887. and the 31&L of March, 1888. were, if not quite so' 
sensational, at least fully us important in Uieir results as 
anything that preceded them. Sir George White left 
Mandalay on the 3rd of April to proceed to England on 
three months leave. His departure marked the suspension 
of military operations, The term " suspension" is used 
because the opening of the cold weather of (888-9 will 
witness tile resumption of military activity. But of this 
more presently. It is as wdi first to look back a little. All 
know of the first occupation of Mandalay, of the deceptive 
atmosphere of peacefulness and resignation th at misled die 
judgment of the authorities, of die measures taken m com 
sequence to substitute civil for military- rule-and then tire 
Jwuo, In February. ]S86, the Government talked of 
reducing the garrison. From April to July it was pouring 
fresh troops, regiment after regiment, into die country. 
Throughout die rains of t 836 the troops, though decimated 
by disease, resulting from abnormal exertion and exposure, 
bdd on to the country', and so enabled the Government, if 
nut to save appearances, at any rate to evade failure. Then 
m October came the reinforcements. Five months of 
energetic operations followed, and at the end of that time, 
by March, 1887, it was felt that the back of the 
Burmese resistance was broken. Since then die dvfl 
authorities have been able to make some progress in the 
work of administration. As for any civil work that was 
done in t886, the presence of civilians at all in the country 
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would be unaccountable, were it not that they were most of 
them good and true Englishmen who, finding that the 
kutcherri was not a fashionable resort, detenuinet! for the 
nonce to take up the r&U of soldier and follow the illus¬ 
trious example set them by their predecessors in India in 
1857-S. And right good service these civilian soldiers did 
in Henna; and while aiding the military' they gained 
familiarity with the country they were destined to govern 
and administer, and with its people, 

The hot weather and rainy season of 1887 was S[?ent in 
trampling out the many sparks of rebellion that still lurked 
in die Burmese jungles, and fit preparing for more extended 
Operations in the coming winter. The expedition under 
Colonel Stedman to the Southern Shan States, and the 
mission sent to Thibnw, both in the spring of 1887. had 
resulted m the submission of the greater part of those 
States, and had further brought us into close relation with 
all the Sh:m States west of the Salween. 

What was effected in the winter of 1887-S was this. 
Three or four columns entered and opened up the Yaw 
country as far east as the Tomas, hurrying and driving out 
the bands of rebels and dacoits, and establishing British 
rule. The Yaw country is now in a tolerably settled con¬ 
dition. Further north, an expedition from the Chindwin 
across the Yomas to Chittagong was projected but fell 
through. It was considered that the wild tribes of those 
parts were not yet sufficiently prepared to receive a party 
of exploration. From Bhamo a column visited Monhym, 
Mogaung, the Endawgyt Take, and the jade Mines. From 
the point of view of exploration, the results of this expedi¬ 
tion ate valuable ar*d interesting. The column had to fight 
its way back through the Kakhycos. ft was unable, con¬ 
sequently. to effect a permanent settlement of the country 
that it visited and explored. It will probably be necessary 
to send another expedition up tiler*- next winter, unless in 
th*' meantime the inhabitants make their jieace with the 
civil officer at Bhamo. This tract of country is rich in 
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valuable products, jade, amber, teak, ivory, and rubber, 
tn the south-east of Burma a small column explored the 
intricate and mountainous country' from Pyinmana and 
Tongha to Mobye and Karvnni. The work done by this 
column is a link connecting Burma with that part of the 
Southern Shan States visited by Colonel Stedman's 
Column in Irebruary, 1SS7, and by (he Southern Shan 
Column in December of the same year. So far K arm nr 
has noL been touched, but die lime is not far off when the 
troublesome Karens will be reduced to that state to which 
the Russians have reduced the Turcoman. In their pro¬ 
pensity Tor raiding and slave-trading Turcoman and Karen 
are precisely alike. Such customs and ways are not com¬ 
patible with proximity to a civilized power. Like the 
Turcoman the Karen must yield and turn his dah into a 
ploughshare. 

The most important expeditions of the winter of 1887-8 
were those undertaken by the Northern and Southern Shan 
Columns, more especially the former. The work of the 
Southern Column was to make the tour of the Southern 
Shan States, which had already, most of them, at least, 
submitted to Colonel Stedman's force ; and to enter into 
preliminary negotiations with the Siamese authorities about 
the Burmo Siainesj frontier. Not much interest attaches 
to this frontier, as, after ail, Siam will have to do as die is 
told. The Southern Shan Column effected nothing in 
regard to Karenni (perhaps it did not attempt to do so), 
and its efforts to induce the Trans-Salween Shan chiefs to 
come in and interview the political authorities were unsuc¬ 
cessful The Northern Shan Column was detailed to 
conquer and annex some 15,000 square miles of tenritorr. 
That it did. Only the Pahungs of Taungbam attempted 
resistance. They suffered and then submitted, Kim San 
Ton Hon, the powerful chief of Theinni, who might have 
offered a strenuous resistance, was wise ; and, when he 
found the column w ithin twenty miles of his capital and 
preparing for an immediate advance, sent tint uvo of his 
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ministers to notify his submission. Two days Eater the 
Northern Shan Column marched into Themnimya Its 
subsequent operations consisted of the exploration of all 
the country eastward to and a little, beyond the Salween. 
The results of this expedition, combined with that under 
Colonel Stcdman, mentioned above, and supplemented by 
the work of the Southern Column are—that all the country 
west of the Salween, and bounded on the north by the 
Shwel: River, and on the south by Karenni (say some 
35,000 to 40.000 square miles), has become part of Her 
Majesty's dominions. The work done by the Northern 
Shan Column h further of great {ml it tea I moment, in rii.t 
it has an important bearing on the hi tore delimitation of 
the Burino-Chinese frontier. Mow important a matter this 
is will jKahaps be gathered from what U said further on. 

The attempt to march the 43rd Goorkha Light Infantry 
from Kawlin to Paungbyin, on the Chindv/in River, did not 
succeed, owing cither to the road being impracticable or to 
some fault of the guides, A smaller party, however, under 
Colonel Symons went and returned. The Sawbwa of 
Want ho seems finally to have made up his mind that it is 
best birr him to meet the British in a friendly or acquiescent 
spirit. Colonel Symons returned from the Chlndwin tu 
Kawlin, which is a post held by British troops some fifteen 
miles south of the chief town of Want ho. attended only by 
a Jew of the Wuntho Satvhwa’s men. 

The situation in Burma at the time of writing is this ; 
Burma Proper, from tile seaboard on the south as far north 
as the frontiers of Manipur and Assam and a line drawn 
from I amini: through Paungbvin, Wuntho, and Monhyin to 
Bhutno, ha* been fairly well pacified and settled. Shoots 
and iteds of rebellion then: are ; but thu shoots will be 
nipped in the bud, and the seeds arc never likely to sprout 
for want of the necessary nutriment. South of the Kabo 
Valley and Assam, between the Grind win River and the 
mountain range (Yumas) that separate the basin of rim 
river from the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, and 
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north of the recently-reduced Yaw country, much yet 
remains to be done. The subjection of this tract is a mere 
question of time. The inhabitants are a mere congeries of 
wild tribes, seemingly held together by no bond of union. 
In dealing with them we have to reckon with no neighbour* 
ing foreign Power Lying as they do hedged around on 
tltc east and north by territory that is already British, and 
on the west by the Bay of Bengal, they are inevitably 
destined to assimilate themselves to their surroundings and 
become British likewise. A few years may elapse before 
this happens, and these tribes may need a few salutary 
lessons—nothing more. Then the telegraph line will be 
laid direct from Chittagong to Mandalay, Asa matter of 
fact, the country west of die Chindwin and south of ,'Yssam 
is but imperfectly known. Those little expeditious, one 
of which cost Lieutenant Stewart of tilt- Derbyshire Regi¬ 
ment his life a few months ago, had not Improbably for 
thdr object the acquisition of some knowledge of die 
country anil its people. 

Turning to die country between the Chindwin and the 
Irrawaddy, we may draw a line from Paungbyin through 
Monhyin to Bhamo and say that in all that lies south of 
that the elements of rebellion and resistance have been to 
a great extent brought under control. North of that line 
much remains to be done. It is a country tenanted chiefly 
by Kokh yens, a race that has repeatedly, since die end of 
1885, shown both die inclination and the ability to give us 
trouble. Indeed, about Bhamo they have attained die 
dignity of a nuisance. Of course they will have to be 
roughly handled before long. With his hands more free 
from demands elsewhere, the General Officer commanding 
in Burma will be able to deal these Kakhyuns some severe 
blows. Thai will be enough for them. They will theft 
cry '* pcocavl" They, too, must acknowledge the sway of 
the Empress 0/ India. East tif Bliaimi the frontiers of 
China are very soon reached ■ but northward there is wide 
scope for the British thirst for exploration. Here is the 
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land of the Is ad us and the Singphos. Here is still a terra 
incognita , that terrain so dear to die Survey Department 
1 hrough this flows that mystery, the Irrawaddy* Does the 
Irrawaddy rise in Thibet ? This has been a trux that has 
exercised geographical science for years. Witness the 
" Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society.' 1 This 
winter a survey party worked down from Assam over the 
Patkoi range to or towards the Hukoog valley. The belt of 
the “ unknown ‘ is yearly growing narrower and narrower. 
We can picture to ourselves the " lights '* of the Survey 
Department ever burning to search out and to illumine 
mysteries, and yet once Lite mystery is illumined. feeling a 
regret that doubt has become certainty. The Survey De¬ 
partment Is very human. It will eat its cake and yet want 
it Like Alexander, its ambition is to conquer the whole 
world, utilizing as its weapons the theodolite and the piano 
table instead of the spears and pikes of the Macedonian 
phalanx. And, like Alexander, when the whole world is 
conquered, it will cry for more, and will not find it. It will 
be henceforth limited to the uninteresting sphere of keeping 
In order what It has got; and the Royal Geographical 
Society will have no more problems to solve. The con¬ 
sideration of this need not, however, prevent gentlemen of 
wandering proclivities from becoming members of that 
Society. Its dissolution is not imminent. It has still two 
or three centuries of active life before it. and fi»r the 
present it has no non' interesting sphere than the geo¬ 
graphical blank that lies hemmed in by Burma, Assam. 
1 hibet, and China, not to mention Thibet itself and South¬ 
western China- 

Westward and northward, then, of the kingdom of which 
Mandalay was erat the capital, there art- broad areas of 
territory which, in the fulness of time, will be absorbed 
mto our Asiatic dominions. The time will come when the 
Province of Burma is likely to be no* a Commissioner- 
ship, not a Lieutenant-Governorship, but another Vice- 
royalty Its sealjoard will extend from the north-east 
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comer of the Bay of Bengal, past Chittagong, Akyab, 
Rangoon, MouLmein, and Tavoy. to the southernmost 
promontory of the Malay Peninsula. On the north it 
will be bounded by Assam. Thibet, and China. Not 
impossibly Assam may find itself incorporated in this 
province ; or at ie*st pan qf Assam. The valley of the 
Brahmaputra would naturally not sever its connection with 

Calcutta, the mouthpiece by which its produce is given to 
the world. 

We will now glance at die probable eastern limits of our 
future Province of Burma. We have seen that between 
January, tSSy, and March, 1888 , the whole of the Shan 
States, as far east as the Namkong (SaJween) River, and 
bounded on the north by the Namman (Shwdli) River, and 
on the south by the as yet independent country inhabited 
by the Karens, bas been incorporated with Burma. It is 
scarcely to be supposed that these States will be the source 
lo us of no future trouble. Already in March, (SSS, dis¬ 
turbances have broken out between several of the southern¬ 
most States. There happened to be one State down there 
that, amid the general impoverishment, had preserved some 
modicum of riches. The parade of this wealth was an eye- 
sort. lo the neighbouring chieftains, whose pride was as 
touchy as that of a ■ Lord Barren-mu ir." So they con¬ 
jointly fell upon him. and reduced him to much the same 
condition as themselves. These little disputes will no doubt 
anse; but no organized resistance to British authority is 
possible. These chiefs are too much divided among thein- 
sdvtis to be capable of united action. We shall only have 
ill future to keep them from fighting. They have for 
years past been so much in the habit of raiding on each 
other, that we can scarcely hope to eradicate the tendency 
at once. We must also reduce to subjection the Karens, 
whose country at present intervenes between our Sbaa 
States and our provinces of Pegu and Martaban. These 

Karens are inveterate raiders, and must be severely sup¬ 
pressed, r 
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We wiU now consider the prospect before us east of the 
Salween. The limits of our annexation there are, north 
and north-east, China; east; thi; French [wssessions in 
Toncjmn ; south, Siam. A good deal depends on whether 
China insists on maintaining a tenacious hold on such Shan 
Stales as have In times gone by paid a nominal tribute to 
iL We may with some confidence look forward to seeing 
the eastern portion of Burma extend at least to the 
Mekong (Cambodia) River, and possibly a considerable 
distil nee east of it, even to the western borders of the 
French annexations. As for Siam, when it is hemmed in 
on the north and west by British territory, and on the 
south and east by the sea, it may be prophesied that it will 
in time become also a dependency of Great Britain. 

If this forecast of the elasticity of our Province of 
Burma is correct, its future is a great one. When it has 
reached ibis vast size, die government of it from the 
capital of India will be scarcely practicable- It will be 
time to create an Indo-Chinese Province, distinct from 
what is now •• England's greatest dependency " The time 
may come when Indo-China may contest with India the 
honour of being the “ brightest jewel in England's Crown." 

1 )f course we al< know (tut these brilliant jewels bring 
in their train what ordinary men call responsibilities, and 
what politicians of the John Bright school call dhadnor 
tagus. That school would have had us give up India, 
because we will in all probability totter or later have to 
tight for its possession ; and the same school naturally 
strongly opposes the foundation of an Indo-Chinese 
Empire for the same reason. Supposing that such a 
policy was adopted, what would the advocates ol it pro¬ 
pose to do with the thousands of educated Englishmen 
who luiv, find occupation and livelihood in controlling and 
administering Bri tain 's Asia tie possessions ? In these days, 
when education is forced ahead a* high pressure, England 


must have an outlet for its educated surplus. How popular 
wire ice in India is may be judged by the powerful com- 
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petition that at present exists for ever)* branch of the 
Government:*] service, from the DU Maj&ris of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice and the army, to the AY MimHs of the forests, police, 
telegraph, and postal service. Of course, if this source of liveli¬ 
hood were cut off; our educated youth would have to migrate 
m much larger, numbers to our colonies. A considerable 
part of the stream of emigration would, however, set 
towards foreign countries, and thus the services of that 
portion of her youth would be lost to Great Britain. Wliat 
" ' ful'i such empires as India is not ;i great array 

of uneducated brute force, but a very large number of 
officials, many of whom are drawn from the upper classes 
of tiie British people, and all of whom are. comparatively 
speaking, well educated. The British Army gartered in 
India numbers now yo.ooo men, the highest figure it has 
ever reached. Take the last Census Report and compote 
With that figure the number of officers of the Army, Civil 
Servants, Covenanted and Uncoven anted. Railway and 
Irrigation engineers and empfoyit of every branch of the 
Public Works Department, officials of the Revenue, 
Judicial. Customs. Postal, Telegraph, Police. Salt Forest' 
Marine, Medical, and other departments: also the number 
of Englishmen who earn a livelihood in India as planters, 
merchants, barristers, physicians, surgeons. &c. Then 
consider what the pecuniary loss to England would be if 
her educated youth was suddenly nobbed of all thb, and 
weigh in the opposite balance the expense of maintaining 
an army of 70,000 in India, an army that, moreover, 
always has been, and always can he, utilized at any 
moment in defending Imperial interests. These two con¬ 
siderations, in short, admit of no comparison, except ju the 
eyes of a pessimism that distorts reason. 

Our present and future annexations in Indo-China will 
bring with them dangers and responsibilities. Probably in 
a few years mir great Indian Empire will march not only 
with Russia (supposing the “barer" to collapse), but also 
*uh China and France. To all appearances at present 
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Mir relations with China arc amicable: and it is to be 
hoped that the final delimitation of the Chino-Burmese 
frontier will be brought about with a minimum of friction. 
The tendency of late years has been to took upon China as 
our possible ally in a struggle with Russia. There is no 
reason at present for supposing that the establishment of a 
strong British Government to the south of Thibet and 
Yunnan will materially affect our relations with China. As 
matters now stand, in the event of a war in which India 
anti China at* pitted against Russia, the armies of the 
allied Powers would act from separate and independent 
bases, each in its own territory, China from the east, and 
India from the south. 

Our present knowledge would lead us to conclude that 
Russia will endeavour to invade China rather from the side 
of the Amur River than from Turk is tan. The great 

Siberian Railway, with its terminus at Vladivostok on 
the. borders of Corea and Manchuria, has of kite been 
much talked of, and^ ere many years have past, will be 
constructed. The Trans-Caspian Railway has now reached 
Bokhara, and from there will be at once pushed on to 
Tashkcud. The time will come when Tashkent! will be 
linked by rail with Semipalmensk and Tomsk, through 
which latter town the Siberian Railway will undoubtedly 
this junction uf the 1 nms^Cti^[Man <*ind Siberian 
Railways will facilitate the transfer of troops from one 
province to the other as required. For a force to march 
eastward from Turkistan north of Thibet to Pekin scents 
scarcely practicable, considering the great distance and die 
mountainous and desert nature o.l the country. Natural)) 
the line of rail will be the line of attack- The Very same 
reasons, f.r., the impracticable nature of die country, would 
prevent the British armies occupying India and Burma 
from operating to the north, that is* through Thibet and 
the vast area of desert that stretchy north of Thibet and 
east of Pekin, Only in the event of A Russian army 
seeking to reach Pekin or South-eastern China by some 
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route south of die Gobi desert, or through Thibet, 
could a British force Jrorn India kf Burma seek to threaten 
its flank, Troo|js sent from Burma to Eastern China 
would go by sea. 

As for the risk of a collision with die French in 
Tonqum, it is not a contingency from which we need 
shrink Precedent certainly encourages us to be sanguine 
of Victory over die French in the* East. It ts true that 
historians of oitr struggles widi the French in the 
eighteenth c-ntury for supremacy in India have attributed 
our success rather to Lite force of circumstances than to any 
markui I superiority in those points which usually influence 
the fate of war and diplomacy. Be that as it tnay, tile fact 
remains that we have succeeded. The last French aspire 
dun after Asiatic conquest a few years ago in no way 
redounded to the credit of that nation. France is now 
hampered with a u bite elephant, which her pride compels 
her to support. h is a certainty that a combination 
between China and the British Power as represented by 
British Indo-Ckirm would in a very short time oblige 
Fraiiet- to vacate its possessions in Ttnujuin, Annum. and 
thereabouts. If Russia and France attempt a war against 
tile mi of Europe, this will assuredly come to pass. 
England should find no difficulty in persuading China to 
join her in getting rid of the intruder. 

It is, then, dear that in the pursuance of our policy of 
annexation in Indo-Cbma, we must not risk an tunbrogho 
with China. That power is our natural alii* in Asia for the 
resistance of Russian and French aggression. Thu time is 
ami- drawing nigh when the immiers of British Burma and 
of China will have to be demarcated. A certain degree of 
forbearance on the part of England to press her claims to 
the *'debateablc " territory, wilt probably prove to be the 
|>olicy dim will pay in the long run. Circumstances cannot 
possibly admit of our making friends of Russia and France 
in the pursuance of our Asiatic policy, nor of playing oil 
the one against the other. They alike threaten to shake 
v 24 
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the stability of our rule in Asia and the peace ami security 
of the Chinese Empire. Let ns, then, avoid anything in 
reason that may produce strained relations with China* 
Our reward will come some day, let us hope, in the inflic¬ 
tion of a severe check on Russian aggress!nn. and in the 
expulsion of the French from Indo-Onna* 

The puhlic will naturally wish to know tn what the 
foundation of a great British province, stretching from the 
Bay of Bengal to live Pacific, will profit England, In the 
first place, just as we have to counteract Russian intrigue 
and aggression on the north-western frontier of India, so 
tve have had to anticipate French ditto in Indu-China. It 
is a medical axiom tltat prevention is better than cure, and 
I take it that it is a political axiom that anticipation is 
letter than counter-action. In the present case we Have 
most certain! y got the French in a—to use a slang expres¬ 
sion—"very tight corner." In fact, the ancient mariner 
between Scylfa and Charybdts was in a less critical situa¬ 
tion than die French settlements on the Red River between 
England ami China. The position of the French in Toti- 
quin may be aptly compared to that of a trireme—a trireme 
whose banks of oars are working at cross purposes—-between 
the Symplegades. 

But irrespective of the necessity of being beforehand 
with the French, the territory that we hav e annexed, and 
are going to annex, is in point of fertility and natural 
resources scared), if at all, surpassed by any portion of 
the habitable glolxi* A> far ns l have seen it, from the 
Irrawaddy to the Sdween, every inch of it is fi-rifle, capable 
ot [producing every-, or almost every > grain, fruit, vegetable, 
and tidier of the temperutr: anil torrid /ones. It possesses 
Iti tile Irrawaddy a commercial water-way, navigable 
throughout the year, infinitely superior, for instance, to 
the Ox us* Unfortunately, the Salween river is not navi¬ 
gable for steamers or cargo*boats, except for a short distance 
above Moultnein, It 1 $, however, valuable as a medium 
for transporting teak-logs to the seaboard* T!u- Si i tang 
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and Pegu Rivers, tributaries of the Irrawaddy, and the Vun- 
salcn River. 3 tributary of the Sal wren, are valuable hath as 
commercial routes and for the export of teak. East of the 
-Salween are the Mekong River, which reaches Lite sea at 
Bangkok, and its tributary the Mepyin, both of which are 
navigable by native cargo-boats, if not by steamers of light 
draught These are the natural commercial outlet* of the 
•country. They will now 1ms supplemented hv railways. 
The railway from Rangouq. vtd Totighu. to Mandalay will 
Im» completed by the cm! of this year, Its extension and 
connection through Assam with tile Indian railway system 
will not be long delayed. The construction of railways in 
the Shan States is a more complicated question. Meant 
Cotcjuhoun and Molt-1 fallen strongly advocate a railway 
from Mou lmdn through Siam to the valley of the Mekong. 
No doubt, once Siam has become a dependency of Great 
Britain, this, railway will present great advantages. In the 
meantime it would si cm preferable to develop the trade with 
the Shan States and Western China by a branch line From 
the Burmese State Railway, L' nder any circumstances, how¬ 
ever. several years mast elapse before we can think of 
committing ourselves to railway enterprise in the Shan 
States. 

Time must he given to these States to recover from 
the eiTccts of yearn of anarchy, the value or the com¬ 
merce must be ascertained by statistical information, and 
the course in which It naturally flows must be noted, ft 
will be time enough then to embark on railway enterprise. 
The Salween River is crossed by the following important 
trade-routes: (t) At the Mcungkeu iron-bridge by the 
high-mad from Talifu in, Yuimdn to Bhamo. Thera is, 
further, an important route SAY. from Meungkeu to Nsm- 
khatn, Mouieit, and Tbeinni. and so on to the Irrawaddy, 

( 2 ) At the Kunion Ferry, which connects Northern 
Theinni with the Trans-Salween Shan States, (3) Meung- 
notig or Saileng Ferry, connecting Southern Thnnni with 
*he Trans-Salween La States. (4) The 3 u pleat Ferry, 
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coniit-cting the Central Cis*Salwtefl Shun States with the 
TratiS'Salwecn Shan (or La ?) States of Meungitmi, 
Mcunglyem, &c. (5) The Ta-kaw Ferry, where the high¬ 

road from Mandalay to Kyaington and Kyaingyongyi. via 
Mtm£, crosses the Salween, South of Ta-kaw there arc 
other ferries. One or two trade-routes of importance from 
Siam to Burma pas* through the Karen country. The 
commerce of the territory on either bank of the Lower 
Salween naturally (lows to the port of Moulmcin. W hen 
peace has brought about 4 revival of the trade that 
formerly existed between Burma on the one side, and 
Soath-Western China and the I runs Salween Shan and 
La States on the other, then we shall know where a rail¬ 
way can be constructed to the best advantage. Naturally 
most of the commerce of Siam will flow to the ports of 
Bangkok, Tayflry, Moulmcin. &c Rut that of Yunnan (or 
at least Western Yunnin) and the reentry northward 
from die Ta-kaw Ferry and Kyaingyongyi (Kkmg-Hung) 
should be drawn towards the valley of the Irrawaddy, 
Were the Salween navigable it would be the natural outlet 
for this commerce. But the Salween is not navigable. 

The budding up of our Indo-Chinese Empire will not 
be the work of a ye.ir of two. Negotiation, exploration, 
or conquest, annexation, pacification, and final settlement 
arc the several stages of progress. It is an undertaking 
that will for years to come furnish exercise for the best 
talents of our soldiers and civilian administrators. The 
foundations of it are already laid. It will he interesting to 
watch the edifice rise stage by stage until the coping-stone 
is laid But where is the coping-stone of ati empire ? 
Perhaps not till the period of decadence is inaugurated. 

A. C. Yaw, 
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THE TURCOMANS AND THE SKYTHO- 
GERMANIC RACE. 

Jn * hls work—" Effin, the Land between the Indus 

nod the Tigris,"—Professor Friedrich Spiegel, fa distin¬ 
guished German Orientalist.says:—"Among the Turkmens 
there are. even to this day. :i whole mini her of fair-haired 
people, with longfch skull, comparatively small head, Jongish 
chin, and cheek bones of very little prominence,' 1 

These are race characteristics not fitting in with Turkish 
or Mongol descent. In spite of Eranic. Arab, and Tnrko- 
Mongpl intermixture which has altered the physical appear¬ 
ance of the tribes that inhabited, in grey antiquity, the 
present land of the Turcomans or Turkmcnes. the blood 
and the type of an Aryan race still comes up there, by the 
wdl-known law of reversion, in a remarkable degree, ft is 
an intutstiog point; tor it has a very likely connect ion with 
the martial qualities of the people in question, whose recent 
inclusion into the boundaries of the Russian Empire may 
some day become pregnant with danger for England's rule 
in India. On this latter subject, the author of " Central 
Asian Questions," Mr. Demetrius Boulger, significantly 
remarks;— 


" v deprecate the meeting of the frontiers of England and Russia, 
but the tnwif iiai cuiae for j meeting of respmunbi lilies. Kiissta will tatc 
whatever En^bnil mli not protectj and who: diplomacy may secure itk-day, 
forve of umsitiull foil to rescue a few years hence. ... The subjugation 
ut the Tmcumans ought to mean the acquisition of the mi*} vaiiiihlc 
rearming ground that she has obtained during the present ceottiiy, Tlie 
I urromanj trd their excellent horses have always been thought m jueeai 
the ready means uf funning the most formidable insular cavalry force in 
Asj*. Whethej for Russia or against her, thej have been trei|tiejiUy eon- 
KW«ed Ji the advanced feme of the army that will one day assail India, or 
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Ah the tpcir heiuJ «1 the Isody tlui may be trenittl by iime RAdiiiw. and 
tteiml thrquglvuut Mini fur the discomfiture of sis hitter and iritimplunl 
foe, tti* Russian Ciar." 

Remembering this peculiar position and aptitude of the 
Turkmene nation, we may well feel some curiosity as to the 
ancestral stem of that non-Turk, atm-Mongol type among 
them which so startles the observer. Now the simple ex* 
plantation of the riddle Is to be found in the former wide pre¬ 
valence throughout Central Asia, as well as sooth •eastern 
Russia in Europe, of the Scythians, or, as we had better 
say, the Sky tits. A famous people of horsemen, especially 
in their western nomadic branch, but settled dwellers in 
towns and villages in farther Asia, they were, according to 
classic testimony, of tall stature, fair haired, blue-eyed, and 
of that white colour of the skin which struck the Romans 
ab a characteristic of the iAntons. When we put together 
all the statements that have come down to us concerning 
the Skyths, we find them closely kindred to the i hrac;an>Of 
Thrnkions whose noblest tribe was said to l*r the Gtiicorus, 
The Getes, in thdr turn, were clearly the forefathers of the 
Gottis who historically appear exactly in the region where 
the Gates dwelt, and of whose purely Teutonic cliaratt ;r 
there can certainly not lie any question. This Lit tic or 
Gothic name occurs in many other, slightly changed forms, 
such its Gauds, Guttous, Cuuti 5 . Gents, Gosses—a variety 
of pronunciation br-th in vowels and consonants which is 
frequent on Germanic ground, Front the Skyths, through 
the Thrakians* to the Goths, there is thus a manifest 
kinship of blood. 

On account of their bravery the Skyths were held in 
highest esteem by Alexander the Great- Of the Sogdianic 
tribe of the Skyths we hear that “ powerfully built leaders 
of theirs, when made prisoners of war and destined to be 
sacrificed, showed their contempt of death, nay, their delight, 
by gladsome songy .md joyful leaps?, A truly Germanic 
trait- -such as we find it in the Nibelung epic, and, of even 
a grimmer kind, in the corresponding bys of die Ed da—b 
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contained in this grandiose, {logiiing unconcern at the 
prospect. of personal annihilation. 

In a book full of deep learning and cart fid research, 
whiciv brings his name at unce to the forefront of scholars, 
Johannes l-'ressl * says :— 

“The vestiges of tire Skytlis art tnuable irtto the dinmust aniiLiui:y. 
As a rime when in Rump: eiviliiaikti hail 4 . aied> l*gun jei, ihev already 
stormed through Asia, from beytaifl the Imam fHimaW ja »r as the 
Mtdi icmriMUi Sea and the Luiii uf the Egyptians* with wbuns they cuntaideil 
us la their priur tiliim of Jiitiquity. later on, we riml them from iht; hLick 
Sea.m Eur&j*, ihrouglioat Western uui Cent!a! Am »a far a* India fn TT ;i 
in" as 1 ! were, a ttiuUft behind die realm* »f the Hadmns, the Metis, 
the iNauuns, the Mnkedoittins, die I > 4JtIiiaiva F and the Ruffian*. Numerous 
issaed Eimi these SkytH *Ueh as the Piinhnn* just mentioned; 

l^iTtly, alstMhe Iti- trurni, the Cltontvnijins, Hie *^ILir,v the i frangiaiijs, 
thT! is, the Safcjistiniao^ the Mir^ms. ami olhm. They lounded and 
destroyed empires. Imjiljaiutiljlc were they in erxf-natswed war-beets, as 
Jons i- their name resounded. tWuans, afedts, Persian*, Uactnons, 
Wi ^ Ramin*, eve.. Chinese, were rout*! by dwm Hut nm .n war 
only did duty attain glory; ihc HobSrtt among them also yearned for 
learning. They visited Greece, then ^Wttbeqf in art and „• , ; m-.: an4 
Ah*r!S and Anutlmrdj - (Skyilis both uf rlwam 11 are mentioned m not tW 
,east amrtn S Creek iogea iti.-iisetvev Who, then, mar these Skvrh-i ? '* 


A great (lumber ■>( scholars have occupied themselves 
wltii Lhc question—from Hugo Grotius and Schiller to 
Addling* Niebuhr, Klaproth. Bockh. Schafkrik, 

Lindner, A kxander von Humbotdt, Zeuss, Didenbach,Jakob 
Gristtm., M Ulltnhttff, Kiepert, Penka, and Cuno ; to titcit" 
tion only more genemlly known names. Some Itxiked upon 
the Skyths as Aryans ; others as Mongols. Among those 
wIto upheld the An 1 an view, some thought they recognised 
in them kinsmen of tile present Lithuanians—who, after all, 
stand nearest to the Teutons—or possibly Slavs, Others, 
again, attributed to the Skyths, together with their neigh- 
lioiirs the Thrakians. a close affinity with the grear 
Germanic stock. This is the view also of Mr, Johannes 
Press! * and he has furnished evidence to that effect, both 

* “ Die $*y(li(in-Sakcii ; uk Unditr dec CknnonciL" Von Joluiuia 
IrsaL Muodita 
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of a historical and linguistic kind, calculated to do away 
with the last possible doubt 

In fairness it should be stated that Pinkerton, who is too 
much forgotten to-day even hi his own country, had already 
asserted the Germanic connection of that numerous and 
warlike people nearly a hundred years ago, in his " Disser¬ 
tation on the Origin and Progress of tire Scythians or 
Goths." Threkians and Skyths he held to be Teutons. 
This was not 3 fad, not a peculiar notion, of his, as many 
may in: inclined t*> think who have never given the subject 
any attention at all. What Pinkerton endeavoured to prove 
is in accordance with the ancient sources, in which the 
Threkiun Gutes, the Goths, and the Skyths really appear 
as being of the same kith and kin. A* careful comparison 
of a mass of passages in Greek and Roman writers brings 
this fact out with the fullest clearness. 

jomandes, or Jordanes, the Gothic historian, bad not 
the slightest doubt that G«es, Goths. and Skyths practically 
formed the same people. He even ast'.s these names as 
interchangeable terms, In thi> an of Ahno warnuth, who 
says dial he still knew the old laws, the heroic songs, and 
the tales of the Goths, the traditions of his nation were 
C: rtiUlil) yet vivid. Wftj*. then, should w r - seek to over¬ 
throw' the concurrent evidence contained Iwtli in classical 
writers and in a Gothic writer himself ? 

In tills connectiun, Mr. FressI aptly remarks that the 
most extraordinary archaeological achievements of modem 
limes— namely, the successful excav.it ions of lir. Schiie- 
inami—have Iwasn th*‘ result of tite faith attached lu the 
statements of ancient authors. Very sensibly he 
pleads 

“ l-et «\ iherv, not attach les credence to 1 irctli and fcrrtun report* 
u. Kgtid tn the SkytH than Srfiiicuijrm did in ?>;-;■= J ■ 1 iho j an ken 
city (rf Trey—and our remind will not fail U* i for die subject we 
hive Kid-iil with u the pit ■?! that nuwt po«ctiV |*e.-ipli* fo which we 
ouj5<ivr» Worm with nut fleth 4ittl Mood. the 'v:h-. our own 

urcuw, the brethren of the Thinkum. m other wutds, tint curly Teuton*. 
Skyilu and Jlirakum ore aa nesr to cnJi other a- any tun ttilut of 
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G crmahH . Anti llie mcnrt noteworthy ,fari it-, that the whole region of 
Troy, Lite soil on which Schumann made his di«t>v«ie», al» stood once 
tinder Ptuygian, tlu* is, Tluakian, hence ainm^iml Germanic, dummion,’' 

This is a view which the writer of the present essay has 
expressed, and corroborated by evidence, for many years 
past. 

Like the Germans and like the Skyths, the Thirakians 
who encompassed the Hellenic world in Europe and in 
Asia Minor, are also described as a tall race, blue-eyed, and 
of reddish or golden hair. To their very Gods the Thrakians 
—so Xenophanes wrote 500 years before our cm—attributed 
reddish hair and blue eyes. “ In his Gods," as Schiller 
graphically has it, "man paints himself. 11 A people of wild 
and reckless bravery, among whom Ares, or Mars, was 
fabled by the Greeks to tave his home ; fond of >‘ong, and 
over-fond of the cup ; much given to playful drolleries and 
practical jokes of the Till Euienspiegel kind, the Th rattans 
at the same time produced many thinkers and poets, 
distinguished scholars, artists, musicians, anti singers 

In a great many of these qualities the Skyths shared, 
and their bodily appearance was the same as that of their 
neighbours, the Thrakians, who tad issued from the 
Skythbn stock. From a passage in Hcrodotos (iv_ Si) we 
may conclude that, here and thf*re, some admixture of con¬ 
quered tribes tad been added to the conquering Skyths—ns 
has always been the case, .under similar conditions, all over 
the world, But this d^es not affect the character of the 
Skytbo-Germanic nice at large, .such ns it is described by the 
ancients. When the same Herodotus (v. ?) says that "the 
1 hrakinns are the most numerous among all nations, the 
Indians excepted, and that, if they were under one leader, 
or Lf they acted together, they would be invincible and by 
for the mightiest among all peoples "—who does not re¬ 
member the passage in Tacitus, in which he rejoices at the 
disunion among the Germans as the last security for the 
ftoman Empire ? And is it not obvious that H erodotus, by 
his description of the T link Ians as so immensely numerous. 
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darkly includes also the Skythian race, although he was not 
conscious of the full extent of their kinship ? 

What Is now European Turkey and Greece was once 
filled by the Thrakian stock Under a great many tribal 
names—such as Phrygians, Myxiaits, Uarduniuns, Lydians* 
and others—that people inhabited the oast of our part of 
the world, the coasts of the Black Sea, and the western part 
of Asia Minor. Asia herself had her name, as Hcrodotos 
(iv. 45) avers, "not from the. consort of Prometheus," but 
from the Lydo-Thrakiarj As. the son of Kotys, who was 
the son of Man . all (lames easily explainable from Teu¬ 
tonic speech. This Asic name occurs on Thrakiati as well 
as on Skythian ground. We hear in Strabon (xi, S. a) of 
Skythian-Ases who originally lived beyond the jaxartes. 
where wo meet the Massa-Gctcs, or Great Goths. Strabon 
also speaks (xi. 2, ii; xiL 3. 29) of the Aspurgians near 
tht: Black Sea, whom Ritter I." VorhaUe ) has alrea Jy 
recognized ns dwellers in the Asic Burgh or Castle. We 
hear from Ptolemaic* (vL 4. to) ->l As-jotOS, and (vi- 14, 9) 
of Skythian Asinans* that is. Asic men, living near the 
eastern -ounces of the Volga. 

Thus the long-stretched chain of kindred tribes extended 
front Central Asia, from the territory of the Sky Lilian 
Ma^vi Cictts, whose name is manifestly a Germanic one. to 
the Black Sea, where the not less palpably Teutonic Aspo;- 
people dwelt in the neighbourhood of Thmkian Getes, or 
Goths. Now, from that very region where the " A spargers" 
lived, Lite immigrant " Asic M coiujuerurs of Scandinavia 
came- So the tribal saga of the Northmen, as recorded 
ill the Icelandic '* Hcimskritlgh" (the World-Ctnje. or 
World-History), distinctly declares. 

An A sac race, under its ‘warlike leader Odin, with his 
twelw martial temple-priests* made its way from the 
bourho <d oi the Black Sffl through t lardariki (tuw Russia), 
Saxuii-biid (Germanyj, into Denmark, and across the Souud 
into Sweden and Norway. Thi» army deader Odin must 
not be confused with the God uf the sune name, though his 
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image mythically somewhat slides into that form, The 
priestly knights who accompanied him. called themselves 
diar t that is, Gods or divines, and drottnar , masters. Hemic 
chieftains of early races easily assume magic, semi-divine 
attributes, in order the better Lo domineer over a people. 
After thdr death they are exalted to heavenly rank. 

Odin’s original kingdom is said, in the Norse saga, to 
have been Asa-l&cd, or Asa-home, east of the river Tanais 
—that is, the Don. Its capital was Asgard (Asa CastleJ. 
That certainly reminds us of Sirabon's Aspuqj people; 
gard and purg (burg) having exactly the same meaning, 
letter on, the name of Asgard was given, in the Norse 
creed, to the cloud-seat of the Aesir, the Scandinavian gods, 
In the " 1 ieimskringla " it is also stated that Odin had pos¬ 
sessions, far titer away Tram his Asic ones near the Blade 
Sea, in Tyrk land, In order to understand this well. It 
must be remembered that the name of Asia, derived from a 
Lydn-Tliraktan king, according to Herodotus, was Originally 
only applied to the peninsula now called Asia Minor. The 
story about an Asic or Odinic rule in Tyrk-land reads like 
a half-historical, half-mythical echo of the dominion of a 
Thrako-Gc-rmanic, Skythian people over a Turkish, Mon¬ 
gol ic race farther east. 

Remarkably enough, Scandinavia, is called by Inter 
Greek as well as by Gothic and Anglo-Saxon writers, 
simply “ Scythia." Hellenic and Roman writers had 
previously applied the same name to the south-eastern 
shores of th Baltic, where already at the time of the Ur<- 4 : 
traveller Pythcus, in the fourth century before our em. 
Germanic tribes, dwell—namely, Gutons (Goths) and Teu¬ 
tons. 5iu PJinius reports from fragmentary passages of the 
lust wort of licit " H umbo]til of Antiquity,' as Pytheas 
of Mass ilia (Marseilles) has been styled. In this way the 
chain of Skythian connection is traceable from die Black 
Sen Ur into Asia, and again back to the Baltic and into 
Scandinavia. These were the martial and boldly migratory 
people of w liom 3 remnant is left even among the present 
1 urkmencs. 
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WHuit is the meaning of the name of the Skyths ? Can 
we explain it in such a way as to shed light on their race 
connection ? 

First a word heft; by way of introduction. The name 
of the Thrakian Phrygians (Frrgians) is explained by 
Hesydtios, from their own language, as that of the "free 
men.” It tallies exactly with the Middle High German 
word frfgCM. that its, free-men. Among the Thrakian words 
which have come down to is* there is a considerable number 
the meaning of which can in the same way be made nut 
from Gothic, from other German languages and dialects, 
and from Norse. Skatin{c) was the Thrakinn expression for 
the short, broad swOrd. Iri Old Nome and Icelandic, that 
weapon is railed exactly so: $h£tm Bch{p&) the bread was 
called among the Phrygians, Who does not think there of 
tile Teutonic word " to bake," which goes in that anti 
similar forms through German, Scandinavian, and English ? 
-Ultra, the well-known head-dress, is a Thrakinn word. 
It is the Gunman Mllfze, the Old Nnrst medr. The name 
of one of the Thrakiun rivers is Strymon, palpably meaning 
the stream ; Germari and Danish : Strom, Hanna was the 
Phrygian \v«->rd for war. It is connected with the German 
/len. thi Danish hier. the Gothic knrjis. the Old Saxon 
kerjian. the English " to harry/* and so forth. 

These examples might be easily multiplied, I only 
give them as a [wralld to the interpretation of the word 
" Skyth " from Teutonic speech. 

Long ago it has been suspected that Scythian, or Skyth. 
mran<! a shooter or archer, a Schiitu (German), a Skytt 
(Swedish), a Shyttc (Danish). Shooters with the bow and 
am»w the Skyths eminently were. In their ancestral and 
heroic saga, reported by Herodotus (iv. o, id), who so 
faithfully and impartially chronicled what he heard, it is 
statml that the God of Strength (Herakles), the progenitor 
ol three son* in a country once desert, but which the 
Skyths now inhabit, left Ills bow and Ids girdle, from the 
clasp of which a golden cup hung, to the woman of semi- 
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human, semi-serpent*]ike shape, with whom he had begot 
them. Tel! me, she said, " what I am to do with the 
children whett they am grown up ? ” When you see they 
have come to the age of man," he answered, ** you cannot 
make a mistake when you do this; whichever of them you 
shall find is capable of bending this bow and girding himself 
will, [his belt, make him a dweller in this country; and which¬ 
ever of them fails in this task I thus enjoin, him send out of 
die land! '* Twu of the sons were unable to perform the feat 
of bending their semi-divine father's bow. The youngest, 
Skythes, or Skyth, fulfilled the task. Thus he became die 
ruler ul tile kind, anil from him halted al] the successive 
kings of the Skyths. 

It is clear, when we separate the mythic dross from 
the apparent historical kernel, that Skyth, the successful 
bender of die bow, was the shooter by pre-eminence, the 
real “ SchUtee," “ Skytie/’ or Skyth"—heigh; the rightful 
ruler by the law of the strongest. ] need scarcely .idJ that 
the ending " es in the name of Skythes is merely one of 
the customary Greek additions. To this day, "es/' “os/’ 
or “ ios is added by the Greeks to many foreign personal 
names. 

The light shed by the statements of i lerodotos^if only 
he is read and studied in the propter spirit—upon the 
pre historic itfe and the traditions of various nations often 
illuminates those dark ages in an extraordinary manner. 
He reports another saga referring to the three royal 
brethren in question. It is to this effect, that the golden 
drinking cup dropped from heaven on Skyth!an ground; 
that the eldest, on seeing it first, tried to take it up. but as 
he camt: near, the gold began to burn ; that the second 
brother was foiled in the same way ; but that, when the 
youngest went up, the burning fire became extinct. There* 
upon to the youngest the others willingly surrendered all 
power. From him the royal race of die Sky tht, came, and 
from the surname henceforth borne by these kings, die 
Skythiaib were called the "Skolots/* 
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This reads truly like a Teutonic tale. But Vfhal can 
Skolois, or Skolntians, possibly mean ? 

Tile explanation is again a simple one \ but owing to 
the very* simplicity of the seeming riddle, the solution had 
hitherto not been found. That is often the ease when men 
rack their brains with far-fetched interprets lions, whilst 
overlooking the most obvious -sense. Thanks to the author 
of “The Skytho-SakiansT we are now put on the right 
track. Going by the tribal tale of the golden cup which 
all Skythlan kings, in honour of their forefather, and oven 
Skyths in general, wore an their belts, Mr, Johannes 
FrcssJ ingeniously points out that Skolois manifestly 
rur a ll y tile u cap-wearers, “ 

Skala the cup is called in ancient Germanic speech ; 
skkl (pronounced Ska 0 it is in Swedish j Skat in Danish; 
Sifm!, Stfiota in present German dialects; SMc in High 
German. Thus, even as the name or the Skyths evidently 
means the shooters or bowmen, In accordance with the saga 
reported by the Greek historian, so also the Skclotian cogno¬ 
men is dearly taken from the drcumstance related In another 
tribal tale of thtlrs. which w,is current among the Greeks. 
The explanation thus given once more confirms the Get- 
min ir character of the Skyth-. from their language. Now, 
as thh Skjthian blood is still alive In many Turkmen es, 
there is no difficulty in understanding rhe nun-Turk, non- 
Mongol racc-chanicteristies which so often crop up in that 
wildly valorous people of horsemen, 

A very remarkable confirmation of die drinking-cup 
story uf die Hellenic Father of History has been found in 
Skythian grave-mounds, laid bare in Russia in our times. 
Stone figures, rudely carved, were discovered there of men 
and women, all of whom most significantly knld up a beaker 
i vitk tkeir AitnJs ih< gintte. The drawings from these 

figures are contained in the large’* Atlas of the ArdbitOlo¬ 
gical Society of Moscow *" (.i&yt), Itt spite of the want of 
artistic power, We sec there Skythian men and women with 
broad, full faces, hut generally lougish, narrow noses. The 
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men are mail-cl nd almost m medieval manner, with burga- 
■** or skull caps, as helmets. This armature is by no 
mr.ans surprising; for, from classic writers, we hare accounts 
of a similar get-up of Thrakian warriors. The Skvtbian 
men, represented by those ancient stone-figures, wear mous¬ 
taches. A bowman is represented on one of the stones. 
The women war ca f « and little pointed hats, partly re¬ 
sembling medieval, partly Tyrolese headgear, which gives 
them quite a homely Germanic appearance. All the figures, 
male and female, hold up the cup, breast higher, to say* 
in reverential manner, This curious fact l lidicve, strongly 
supports the linguistic interpretation of the "Skolot* name 
by Mr. FressL 

So far as 1 know, having made inquiries .unong a 
number of distinguished specialists abroad, i }0 explanation 
has as yet been given or this strange cup-holding of the 
sculptured Sfcythian figures. For my part, 1 unhesitatingly 
suggest that they are thus purposely characterized as 
*' SknJots* -people wearing the skot. or ska!, in remem¬ 
brance of their mythic forebear. 

A few months ago. after the publication of Mr Tread's 
work, the Skyrhian question suddenly became very much 
alive- rose from the dead, as it were—by the extraordinary 
discovery made in the great mound near Krymskaja. on 
the Kuban, in south-eastern Russia. The last resting- 
place oj a Skythian king or chieftain was unearthed ihere. 
Three grave-chambers, with a connecting jiassage. were hid 
bare, the Avails of which are constructed of massive, wdl- 
hewn slabs of stone, and covered with stucco; the latter 
decorated with frescoes. The skeletons of a warrior prince 
and of a young woman were found in the mound together, 
^ith the bones of several horses and many remnants of 
weapons ; among them—in accordance with the bowman's 
character of the race—a silver quiver, overlaid with gold, 
containing fifty very slender copper arrows, and another 
similar quiver with about one hundred arrows ; also a much 
rusted sword with a golden hilt. On a large copper tray 
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there [ay, crosswise, two silver drinking horilR, Close by 
were two silver beakers; and on a copper shield two more 
drinking cops. The mere metal value of these objects is 
estimated at ^S.ooo sterling. 

The burial of battle horses, with dead warriors, fits In with 
the customs ot the Germans and the ^Scandinavians, as de¬ 
scribed in Tacitus, in the Edda, and in other classic and 
northern writers. The drinking horns, used to this day 
among the German students, already occur in the report of 
Xenophon (vil 3, 21-24). concerning the bouquet given in 
his honour, on hts return from Asia, bv the Thrakhn 
chieftain, Setrth(es). The tatter name is, in all probability, 
the well-known contraction lor Siegfried or Sei fried, namely, 
Seyd or Seydt—a name still frequent in Germany. 

The banqueting ways and manners of those 1 hrakians 
were truly Teutonic Each man sal at his own special 
table, as was the habit also of tile ancient Germans 
(see Tacitus' H Germania." 23), A series of toasts were 
given. A white horse—held by our forefathers to be .. 
sacred animal, from whose neighing and snorting priests 
and kings foretold the future—was presented tu Smith 
as a gill during the meal. 1 drinking horns were lu tided 
round. Even the Germanic "nail proof ' was not wanting 
fKT» t«Ctb Tfi Then horns and 

trumpets were blown, ami Seutii gaily indulged in variutl* 
gymnastic feats, like Teutoboch, the captive chieftain of dm 
Teutons, among the Romans. Lastly, jesLurs camo in us 
was customary at German banquets fir beyond tin; Midi He 
Ages. 

The drinking hams found in the barrow near Rryms- 
kaja are common to Skyths. Thraldans, and Germans. One 
of the most interesting objects among the things discovered 
is a thin triangular gold plate, which evidently formed 
the main ornament of the buried lady's head-dress. On it 
the figure of a young man appears, who is offering a 
drinking horn to a silting f emal e. Were we to speak of 
Hindoo, Assyri.m, Egyptian, Hebrew, Hellenic, or Roman 
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antiquity, or even or the Middle Ages, we would expect 
these figures to be in a different position to each other, so 
that the woman rather would offer the cup to the man. It 
was clearly otherwise among the Skyths; and this, again, 
tallies with what we know of the reverence shown to 
women by the early Germans at the time of Tacitus, 

The Skyths held the female sex. at least in a certain 
s :nse T In tile highest esteem. Their divine circie was pre¬ 
sided over by a Goddess. Often they went to war under 
queens. The heroism of the Skythiao Amazons is well 
known. If a young Sakian Skyth wooed a virgin, it had 
to be done in the manner of Gunther's wooing of Briinn- 
lull], as described in the Nibelung epic—■** only with this 
difference,' as Mr. Fressl remarks, "that the .Sakian custom 
appears in a milder light than the Germanic one * for the 
Sakian who engaged in athletic contest with the girl and 
was defeated, only lost his freedom, whilst the Teuton 
had thereby forfeited his lift" “ But who," the same 
author asks. "can. in presence of tins high esteem shown 
to women by the Skyths, still dare to assert their origin 
front Mongols, among whom woman has always been, and 
still is, a mere servant or slave ? ” 

No doubt, contrasts apparently difficult to reconcile are 
never wanting in human nature. Of die same Skythiao 
people— that is, probably rather of that section of it which 
lived a more nomad life in the steppes—Henxlotos reports 
that when a king died, one of his concubines was buried 
with him. To this effect she was strangled. Servants 
also were sacrificed on such occasions. Heinrich Kiepert, 
whose merits in the way of elucidating antiquity arc the 
most praiseworthy, and whose maps of the classical world 
are so excellent, thinks we should conclude from such and 
other traits of cruelty, that the Skyths cannot have been 
Teutons, that they must lie ranged among the savage 
-Mongols, This 1 consider a grave historical error. 

Voluntary rw/Aw, or widow sacrifice on the pyre, was 
certainly a I hmkian and a Scandinavian custom. True, 
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among the Germans propar, who attributed to woman- 
kind " something sacred and prophetic/ the custom is not 
found any longer in historical limes, nor even In poetical 
remembrance* But among their kinsfolk, the early North¬ 
men, servants were sacrificed at thti fire-burial of kings and 
<iueons, as wc see from the description of the funeral of 
Sigurd and Brynhtid, in the Edda. Among the Waring inn 
Northmen who founded the Russian Empire, and whose 
kings were also polygamous, there was the same horrible 
custom of strangling a female and burning her at the 
cremation rite. It seems to mu highly probable that these 
more barbarous manners are traceable n the Tlirnko- 
Skythian descent of the conriucrors of Scandinavia, who 
afterwards carved out a kingdom for themselves among the 
Finnic and Slavic populations of the gtrat eastern plain, 
And gave it the name of “ Russia," which is u Norse, not a 
Slav name* Before these Asic immigrants into Denmark. 
Sweden, and Norway had reached the North, the Germans 
proper had already attained .1 higher standard of human Ay, 
In the third song of "Sigurd the Dragon-Killer," in the 

E Ida, Brvnllild chides and sneers at Gudrun because the 

■# 

Inucr* though lh“ hero's vveiiltrl mfc, will not mount 
tilt: pyre with him, BryohlM, hfe former love, does. 
GUing order* for the erection of the structure* *he 
siiys :— 

Bedeck die pile with dud-di and pmienJb, 

Tilth funeral cloth ami a taf / 

And the Hunk king buns at my side J 
Near the Hunk king hum svt- k^niih^J slxm* 

Adorned each with costly rhaint :— 

T *rft it our faeJkh, two at otir feet ; 

Two limjjids thereto, tn*o hawks bb well. 

Thui all thing* are allotted alike l , - 

* Let also lie between oi both 
The naif-set **rml ihc tan-cdged fttd, 

Again so placed as w hen che conch -*v uc rmfftjj 
\nd were then oiled by the of * . * 

^ i r Arm vniiJbifotF jJ r pmjJr i Vr r/ 7 r . 

.V.VtfjWi-FT *j firnik 

i 'JiiTcd with ifi*! up with nn t 

Whom to hi\ diu^htsr Undll £*Ve< 
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All thh looks very Sky th lan. Yet it is in a Norse- 

Gtfrmaaic rtxorcl. 

The reference to Sigurd as "the Hunk King” may 
perhaps astonish and Ijc incomprehensible to many. Even 
so excellent a Norse scholar as die late Dr, Gudbrand Vig- 
lusson, thought these references to Huns in the Edda 
ought to be struck ouL Seeing that Sigurd, or Siegfried, 
is a Rhenish, a German hero, even in the Edda. Dr. Vjg- 
fuswrt proposed replacing the word ■* Huns ” by " Chenis- 
loans t his idea being that Siegfried was but a legendary 
name for Armin or Hermann, the Chcruskbn Deliverer of 
Germany from the Roman yoke, fn the controversy- which 
arose upon the subject I showed—what Mr. Vigfuason after- 
wardt avowed he had not known—that this identification of 
£»iegjricd with Armin had licen one of the many strange sur¬ 
mises put forward already some forty Or fifty years ago. 
As to the Hunk name, I gave, in The Academy, the full 
proof that 3 people called Hunts, who of course had nothing: 
whatever to do with die Mongols ] f un ns of Att 3 a, once 
inhabited! north-western Germany, where the scene of Sieg¬ 
fried s adventures is laid, bitcda, or liede, the Anglo-Saxon 
monk, mentions them. They were among the German 
tribe-? who aided in the Making of England. Hence die 
many place-names commanded with "Hun," m England 
’-5 well as in Germany, Anglo-Saxon and other German 
personal names are equally so compounded. According 
to Claus Magnus, a tribe called Hunts also lived in 
Sweden. It was only after the Great Migrations that this 
purely Teutonic name was mixed up with the Hunits: and 
then the scene of the revenge of Siegfried's death—which 
m the Edda is laid on the bower Rhine, in the country- of 
Adi, the German Hunk king—was erroneously shifted, in 
the Nibdung epic, to the Danube, where Attila ruled, 

I his may seem a digression; but it is not. To the 
Huncs (or /tunas, as the Anglo-Saxons said) in England, in 
north-western Germany, and in Sweden, correspond, la all 
appearance, the //war of India. According to Wilson, 
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they were “ the White I Inns* or Indo-Skythians, es tab l is he d 
in the Panjab and along the Indus at the com men cement ol 
our era*" In the Middle Ages, & race called " Huna" 
farmed a division of the Kshatrijas, or warrior caste—cer¬ 
tainly a proof of their Aryan, non-Mongol ic. non-Dravidian 
origin. 1 it this way we again get the several links of the 
great Skytho-Germanic chain irunt Southern and Central 
Asia to Germany. Scandinavia* nay, even fcnghnd* 

Those who would attribute a Mongol origin to the 
Skyths on account of certain barbarous customs among 
some of their tribes, may also be referred to the heroic age 
of tlte Greeks. When Agamemnon orders the h re-burial ot 
Patroklos (Iliad, xxtii. 171-76), have we not there an exact 
companion-picture to the Skythian and Scandinavian rites ? 
Horses and hounds were sacrificed : also " twelve brave- 
sons of the noble Trojans whom he had slaughtered —and 
then the ihune was allowed to rage over the pyre. Aga¬ 
memnon was an offspring from the Phrygo-Tltrakian race 
of Aire us and Pelops. No wonder die early Hellenic (in 
reality Thrakian, that is, Germanic) hero* life shows such 
striking kindred traits with the Skythians and Scandi¬ 
navians. 

The ornaments found in the mound near ICrymskaja arc 
evidently, in part, the product of Greek art. owing to the 
contact into which the Skyths, in the course of many cen¬ 
turies, had gradually come with the Hellenic world. I. pon 
the whole, the Skyline race proudly kept aloof from foreign 
customs—at least, in olden times. Vet, together with the 
Thrakiarii. they constituted, in an arc of vast extension, a 
kind of martial protection for Hellenic civil hat ion, although 
at the same time often warring with the Greeks. I hold 
the Trojan war of ten years to be, nut so much a poetical 
enlargement as a poetical condensation of the struggle 
which for centuries weru on between Hellenes ami Thra- 
kians, and of which the beleaguering of Troy was but an 
inch km. In this siege. Hell diked descendants of Thra- 
kcm> themselves took part. It is but a leaf from the too 
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well-known history of denationalijed Teutons strugyling 
against their own race. 1 iowever, in a speech addressed to 
Al e x and er the Great, the Skvths still called themselves, 
with good right, "the guardians of Asia and' Europe’— in 
Other words, the bulwark against the irruption of the more 
savage Mongol hordes. 

Not a Jew Skvths, as well as Thrakians, became person¬ 
ally Hcllcntzed, when they contributed in war and in peace to 
the glory of Greece. It was from the Thraktans, the kinsmen 
of German* and Skyths, that Hdlas, according to her own 
confession, mainly received the cult of tile Muses (comp. 
Strubon x. 3. 17)—that is. music, as well as poetry which in 
early times is always connected with it. Many divine 
hgures in die Crook Pantheon, many of the hero rales of 
the Hellenes, are of Thrakian origin. A whole work might 
be written on the many distinguished men in Greece that. 
were of Thrakian descent; that country itself having been 
largely occupied by Thrakians before the in-coming of the 
Hellenes. To mention but one instance which is less gene¬ 
rally known 1 Thuky didos, the historian, was from (he mother’s 
side—through Kimon, the son of Militaries, the victor of 
Marathon—a descendant of the Thrakian king Olor(os). It 
is undoubtedly the Old Norse name Olafr. A mass of 
such facts might be put together, which would certainly 
give us a somewhat changed picture of the Hellenic world. 
l*nder not a tew Greek names of grant renown, the 
progeny of Sky the.-Thrakian* are hidden—including some 
philosophers of distinction. 

Certain Skythian names are identical with Thrakum 
ones, and their explanation from Germanic roots is not 
difficult. Among die Tiirakiao names which it seems easy 
thus to understand are. besides South, those of Sitalki cs); 
Sparadok(os> or Spartak (os) r in Latin form, Spartacus, for 
that famous gladiator and leader of rdwl captives or slaves 
was a Thrakian, too : of Ten os k and many- others. A truly 
Teutonic appearance have also the Skythian names, Aga- 
tli\is(os), Idanthvrs(os), Gnur(os), Spargapistes) or Soar- 
gapiilu. ,1, H 
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Like Spartak, Spargaptth in evidently one of the spear- 
names so frequent anwn}; the Teutons, and which have 
their counterpart in English names tike Shatapere, Drak- 
spbre, &c. Skvthian and Greek (that is, in all probability 
originally Thnvldaiv, and then Hellenhred) names composed 
wilti *' Ida/’ or *' Id/' are matched by the well-known Teu¬ 
tonic name, which was once borne by men and women alike, 
and which b now still ,i female name, Ida, the Flame- 
bearer, the Anglian chieftain, who came over to the north¬ 
eastern coast of this country, and struggled powerfully 
against the Welsh, will easily occur to Englishmen. 

Ida was the name of the famous mountain in Krttle, on 
which Zeus was brought tip by the Thrakian goddess 
Rheta. From Kreta, an original settlement of Thrakians, 
a war-host went forth to Asia Minor, where they found ml 
Troy. There we find again a mountain called Ido J Now, 
whether the one in Crete or the one in Asia Minor was first 
so called, this identity of appellation:) at all events reminds 
us how the German Invaders of Britain also transferred the 
names of their original homes beyond sea to their new 
settlements here ; and how their descendants, tile English, 
once more have given the same names to their settlements 
in America, in Africa, in Australia, wherever they went. 

More still ; the Ida mountains of Krete and of the 
Tread have their curious mythic counterpart on Scandina¬ 
vian soil, which was settled by AsioOdimc conquerors from 
the shores of the Black Sea. The highest place in Asgard, 
the welkin stronghold of the Morse Aesir or Gods, is called 
Ida-votlr, I da-field. On the K retail Ida, divine or st*mi- 
divine personages, daimons or priests, were said to have 
been great magicians and proficient workers in metal In 
the Eddk (see M V*iIuspA. M or the Song of the Prophetess, 
7) we hesur; 

‘flu- Amir mil <m EdaScM. 

Atm* and leinpln high they thsrt ran unit krl. 

Tlicir airtmgih the? jwomt: *U thing* ihq tried. 

Fhrmun tAn &u££t, <it.{ iw tkepferftS; 

Tl'Xft iitf farmtJ imU. 
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Thc coincidence is a remarkable one; for both the •* LI a* 1 
natti'i and the legend of the Daktyls connected with that 
mountain in Ivrete and in Asia Minor have thus their echo 
in the Norse Asgard. But when we remember the original 
home of the Asic warrior-elm who, under Odin's leader¬ 
ship, overcame the Finnish and Lapp aborigines, subduing 
them—as tve see from the Eddie " Lay of Rigr"—into 
thraldom, we again clearly see the Jink between Kretan and 
Troj.in antiquity on the one hand, and the early North 
Germanic race on the other, whose country was in historical 
times still called Scythia, 

Remarkably enough, the road token by these immigrants 
from the Black Sea into Scandinavia can be traced even now 
by the peculiar type of prehistoric swords latterly found on 
a line which seems exactly to lit in with the way they went, 
a:carding to the •» Heimskringk.’ This results, I im con¬ 
vinced. frotn a publication, with illustrations, of the promi¬ 
nent Munich archeologist. Dr. Julius Naua, As to Krete, 
Dr. Max Qhnefatsch Richter has clearly established, by his 
recent excavations, the existence of wiut he also calls now 
a “ Phrygo-Thrak ian period " in dut island, antecedent to 
Babylonian influence and to Phcenikian and Greek settle¬ 
ments there. 

Even as the Skyths correspond in race-characteristics to 
the Thrafcian and other Germanic folk, so also their my tiro- 
Io £** 35 w e know it, shows curious affinities with the 

heathen Germanic creed. The Goddess who stood at the 
head of their divine circle is by the <1 reeks described as 
Histie (Vesta), the Protectress of the Hearth, in whose 
honour an ever-glowing fire was kept alive, and the pre- 
siding genius of domestic life. She reminds us of the 
Teutonic Praia, whose “ Berchta " or Bertha cognomen is 
derived from the fine, and who in this form was especially 
the guardian of housewifely duties. No worship was more 
difficult to eradicate among the Germanic races than that of 
Preia, or Hold* as she also was called. In order to over¬ 
come the strong popular resistance, many attribute? and 
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Iti^jftdi! referring to that Goddess had to he attached 10 the 
nmic and figure of the V irgln Mary of the new creed. The 
paramount reverence shown to the Skvthian Goddess is thus 
fully matched by the Freia cult, which even now has its strong 
survival in many Gentian tides about flerchta, Holda. Frau 
Hdlle, and kindred mythic figures of a semi-erotic, semi* 
domestic nature. 

An apparently insignificant, yet, to the student of folk¬ 
lore. rather telling point may here be mentioned, which 
seems to link a Skythian proverbial saying with a Teutonic 
myth, I ft one of the tales collected by the brothers Grimm, 
it is said drat it snows in the world when Frau Holle makes 
her bed, shaking it so that the feathers fly al)out. Curiously 
enough, the Skyths, too. described the snow as leathers * 
« Old wives* feathers “ Is a saying even now used in Eng¬ 
land for the snow. But why “old wives'/' or, as it would 
perhaps be more correct to write. “ Old Wife’s feathers" ? 
The answer lo this question Ls virtually contained in Grimm. 
There, the Germanic Aphrodite and guardian of house- 
motherly life has already the appearance of an old woman, 
whilst her abode is still depicted in attractive colours, exactly 
like that of the Goddess Freia—namely, as situated on the 
bottom of a well, where there is a meadow with thousands 
of beautiful flowers, over which the sun shines. 

Still more remarkably, we learn from die Greeks that, 
next to HistiC*, the Goddess of Domesticity, the Skyths pro¬ 
pitiated Zeus. “ deeming the Earth to be the wife of Zeus. 
Is this not exactly what was said of All-father Odin, whose 
first consort was Jtird. the Earth ? The other ehiel deities 
of the Skyths may easily be com jutted to Balder or Freyr 
(Apollon), to Frigg (Aphrodite Crania), to Tlior \ Herokles). 
to Tyr (Arcs)* and to Niord (Poseidon), 

“ They are not accustomed *'—Hvrmfotos says of the 
Skyths—- to erect images, altars, and temples, exccj>t to 
Ares: to him they arc accustomed to do so. 1 He also 
mention* that they raise $ words cut a pile of wood, "each 
tribe placing one there ; and that is the image of Ares-‘* 
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This absence, or rarity, of dosed temples and sanctuaries is 
quite in keeping with the habits of the earliest Teutons. 
The worship of the Cotl of War under the image of a sword 
was common to Skyths, Getes, DakLans. Marksmans, Alans, 
Quads—all of them Germanic tribes. The Old Norse rune 
which represents Tyr, the God of War. is in the form of a 
sword* To swear by the sword was the universal German 
custom throughout the Middle Ages, Thus there is ,m 
extraordinary concurrence also in religion Twit ween the 
Skyths and the Teutons. 

Being distributed all over Asia and south-eastern 
Europe, severo] tribes of the Skyths n am rally differed very 
much in civilization. Those living in Central and Eastern 
Asia were far more highly cultured than their western 
brethren who roamed over the Steppe. The latter mostly 
wandered about as rude hordes of horsemen, having their 
dwellings in waggons—even as the ancient Germans were 
u<ted to, when going, as Teutons and Kimbrians. or as 
Goths, on a distant war-path. 

On the other hand, the Skyths of Central Asia lived* 
since ancient times, in towns and villages. 

u As soon as they were settled," *ays Mr. FrtMl, "'Slylhi at once 
attained that degr« of entorae which was natural ta their high nudlecuul 
gifts : worthily coming up, 33 they dill, to the standard of civilized nations, 
more especially of their kinsmen—the Persians, the Medians, and tbc Hac- 
Ltfans. They built towel and castles like the*, They tilkd the soil ao 
that they had an abundance of com, wherewith to supply [he Fenians in 
case of need They also devoted themselves to science and various arcs. 
FioJenuuera mentions twenty'four iskyihian towns and villages in the 
country of the Ihithiant, among which the city of Hckaiorcpylos reminds 
us of Thebes in Egypt, with its hundred gates; also five towns hr Margraaa, 
seventeen in Bactm. ten in Sogdtaoa, eleven towns and villages in Dru- 
giarta, and so forth. These sro countries in which a Skjrthian population 
wii the prevailing one.' 

One of the Sfcyihian tribes was distinguished for its 
proficiency in making iron and sled, The Greek word for 
steel bcar.ni its name. Parthian Skyths More helmets and 
armour in the struggles against Crassus. Their horses 
even were protected by armour, so that the whole appear- 
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a nee of their cavalry must have been that of mcdneval 
knights. Among some of the Thrakian tribes there nits a 
simitar armature: they wore brazen helmets, with the fiars 
mid horns of an ox in brass ; and over them, crests (Hero* 
do las, vii. 7-6). That again brings to recollection what 
Plutarch say; of the helmets and iron breasi-plate» of the 
K imbdans. 

In Diodorw wc read of a mighty sepulchral mono* 
raetit, raised by the Sakian Skyths, in honour of thdr 
queen. 11 was in the form of a pyramid, 000 feet high, 
and 1 Hoc? feet in circumference, At the top a large golden 
'uatue was placed. The structure had been erected in the 
seventh century before uur era ; anti tile natural inference 
b, that a long period of civilization must have preceded 
the accomplishment of such a work. There are many 
passage in classic writers testifying, not only to the martial 
inclinations of die Skyths, but also to their intdtenud 
qualities, their readiness of wit and repur.ee, and even their 
powers of invention. Whether rightly or wrongly, the 
Greeks attributed to A reach arsis the invention of the bellows, 
nf the double-fluked anchor, and of the potter's wheel. 

Atsdiyios speaks of the Skyths as "governed by good 
laws.” SiraIxm, who quotes him, adds : 

“Anil Una is Mitt the ojtiniuii lifM of them by the Greet*; ftu wc 
«t«m the taltyihft me most rinctre, [lie least deceitful of uiv people. . . . 
The letters of the Persians are full of utbowlt^Micnli of tliu tipisj 
hunettnc«»af theirs, which I hate 'Jn.-caibed. So are th; throniclus of ibe 
figyiHtuu. the Bali 1 , kinbnt, and (fee TndianaC* 

1 to not classic writers attribute to die German race similar 
traits of diameter ? 

The Jiflercncc In civilization among the vicious tribes 
of the Sky them stock is also dwelt upon by the ancients. 
Whilst some of them were barbarous, others, wc ate told, 
were so mild ig manners as even to abstain from die use of 
.miitul fotsd All authors of antiquity concur in saying dial 
this people ' excels all mtm in justice." Who can wonder 
that great light and deep shade slwntld alternate in ihe 
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habits of so widely diffused a people ? If we can trust 
certain sources, there were Skythians who hdd all things in 
common, “even their women and children—who were cared 
for," Stralxin quietly remarks. "according to the system of 
Platon." Repulsive as this is, the fact of so great a Greek 
philosopher having fallen into the same deplorable way of 
thinking, and the not less characteristic circumstance of 
Strabon adding his remark without any criticism, are calcu¬ 
lated to restrain us from too severe a judgment. That 
which a Platon could rxtol as a model institution indy at 
least be understood as 4 barbarous survival in some ruder 
Sk> thun tribe of archers. riding and waggoning about with¬ 
out a settled home in the vast plain. 

Throughout Asia and Europe, Johannes Press] traces 
the names of countries, mountains, rivers, and towns from 
the Skythians of old—names partly existing to this day. 
Many will be astonished to learn that Samarkand, or Mara¬ 
ttan da, as it was once called, can be explained from the 
Gothic language, so far as this curious double form is con¬ 
cerned. Here ! may add that d'.ose who tire not acquainted 
with that noble Teutonic tongue, which is fortunately pre¬ 
served to us in L’lfila's translation of the Bible, might well, 
on seeing a specimen of it, regard it as the language of 
some Redskin tribe or some Mongol horde. 

" Bi a&ranum 1st afkuun&iih Xns, ibdi hsamlst aj thaUr* 
mm> v<hlabasia dithikam at aigndchliW smakkems,*' Ur; 
■’ Gastiihz'amii'iax tLin rHunagfitit tikthiun iiidaUUtjandam 
jah mikiiidtdun gatfi thatta giSandan mMujfti nakikaia 
matt mm!’ Who, on comparing this with modem German, 
unless he knew Gothic, would ever conceive that the former 
is .1 daughter-language of the latter? Vet so it is; and the 
Gothic sentences just given are the purest Teutonic speech, 
full of strongest roots, and of most forcible flexion. Had 
the Gothic language no: been handed down 10 us, who 
knows whether the perversity of certain scholars would not 
have declared the Goths to have been a Mongol tribe : in 
the same way as some of those who have not given sufii* 
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cicnt attention to the lustcry, the race affinity, and the 
language-remnants of the Skyths, try to assign these lartfT 
to a T urktsh race ? 

The Thraktans and the Goths both issued from Lhe 
Skythian stem. Among all Germanic nations, from early 
times, tribal disunion, the war between brethren, has been 
the great evil from which they have mutually suffered. 
Even as the Greek historian saw that the divisions among 
the Thrnkians prevented them from becoming invincible,so 
the Roman historian, five hundred years later, exclaimed in 
regard m the Germans :■—"Oh. that to these populations, 
such is my earnest prayer, may for ever attach, if not friend¬ 
ship for us. at least the hatred among themselves, because 
now that the fate of the Einpjre is to bo decided with ever 
more threatening urgency, Fortune can offer us nothing 
better than the com?nuance of discord among our foes! 

Through this same want of union the Skyths fell. Yet, 
in the Greek defence against the Persian irruption, they had 
given a lofty example of the spirit of freedom and indepen¬ 
dence to Ionian Hellenes, The example: set. and the advice 
tendered, by the Skyths, were unfortunately not followed by 
the Greeks, although M Utiades. himself of Thrakiim descent, 
bad counselled its adoption. Thereupon, the Skyths sent 
a message after the lonians. full of the bitterest satire 

The great Thmko-Skythian bulwark of Europe and 
Asia being broken, our jiart of die world: was visited by one 
Tatar, Hunmc, Mongol, anti Turkish invasion after the 
other. The irony of Fate has so willed tt that a remnant 
of those Skythians should racially linger ;imong the Turk¬ 
mens, who had hitherto been a stumbling-block in the path 
of Muscovite aggression—aye, that now they should be 
among those whom the autocratic C-tar might one day burl 
against an Empire built up in Southern Asia by a progres¬ 
sive Anglo-Saxon jjcoplc. whose sway ha* spread culture 
and given peace to the vast populations ot India, 

Kakl Bum*, 


JOHN BAPTISTE AND THE FI LOSE FAMILY. 


We have received the following account of an Italian 
soli.lif t of fortune, one of the most remarkable of the 
European adventurers who rose to the highest rank in the 
services of the Princes of India, from his grandson. Sir 
M ichael Pilose, of Gwalior, who has been bind enough to 
have it specially prepared for publication in this Review. 
It may be accepted as a welcome contribution to die history 
of a critical period in India:— 

The founder of the Filose family in India was an I Lilian 
of the name of Michael Pilose, who, after many wanderings 
readied Calcutta about the year 1776. There he made the 
acquaintance of a Frenchman, by name La Fontaine, who 
held high office under Altgohur, titular Emperor of Delhi, 
and representative of the great Moghuls. La Fontaine 
was enjoying furlough in Calcutta when Pilose met him, 
and he created the stranger with such kindness, and held 
out such hopes of military employment that Filose resolved 
to make India Iris home. Through La Fontaines influence 
Filose soon obtained employment under the Naivab of 
(>udh, and, on being married, he took up his abode in 
Fafcahad. then the capital of Oudlt. There, in March, 
i?75, his eldest son wi? boro. Before he was a year old 
lie was baptized by the Rev. Father Vindde, of Agra, 
receiving the name of jean Baptiste. When he grew up, 
he generally wrote his name in the English fashion, John 
Baptise: and natives always speak of him as " Jan Baptcest," 
omitting his family name altogether, 

Shonly after the birth of his son, Michael Filose left 
the service of the Nawabof Oudli, having received a better 
appointment from the Ranaof Gohud, chief of the Jats, ami 
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now represented by the Rana of Dholepore. Ho did not 
think ,i advisable to tata bis wife with him to Gohud, but 
left her in Agra, where their second son I* icicle was born, 
Michael Pilose did not remain long at Gohud. Maharaja 
Slndhta was then forming a force trained in the European 
fashion tinder an Italian officer, the celebrated General 
I")(- Boigne. While Sun'lims European officers of various 
nationalities were, on the whole, liberally treated, the 
Kana of Gohud was a capricious master. Michael Fibsc 
felt him and went to Gwalior, where he received the 
command of a regiment which he gradually increased until 
it became ,± strong as welt ns a very' efficient brigade. 

Sty this time Piloses first friend* I,* Fontaine, had 
returned to Delhi, where he was high in the emperor's, 
favour. Having no children of his own, he wished to 
■adopt John Baptiste, and as Michael Pilose now had a 
second son, Pidide. be consented, John Baptiste was sent 
to Delhi, and adopted bv La Fontaine, from whom he 
ever afterwards received the greatest kindness. That his 
education might not be neglected. La Fontaine took him 
down to Calcutta, where be could learn French and Italian, 
fhe lad showed both aptitude and diligence. He won the 
good will of his teachers and the admiration of his school¬ 
fellows. After lour years La Fontaine was again in Calcutta, 
and being greatly pleased with the progress and promise of 
his adopted son, he tool: him with him on his return to 
Delhi, There he was regularly practised in all military 
exercises, while at the same time acquiring a good know* 
ledge of Persian ami Arabic 

Hitherto 1 have traced the career of John Baptiste 
I ilose briefly. He was now a little over twelve years of 
age. but remarkably strong built ami cheerful. One day, 
when U Fontaine with the officers under him presented 
themselves in Durbar, lit was ordered by the emperor to 
send part of his force against Bhumfaoo Khan, the contu¬ 
macious Nawab of Suhnrunpore. Thereupon vtmng Filose 
said that, if it were not considered preemption on hk pan. 
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he would off«r to lead the expedition, and thus show his 
capacity, -supporting his request by the Persian verse: 
" While the sword is in the sheath its temper is unknown. 
The pearl of price is unvalued til! hung in the ear." 

At first La Fontaine was unwilling to entrust the Hoy 
with such service, Put after reflecting for some limn on 
his ability and high promise, he took off his sword and 
gave it to John Baptiste, saying, "Take this, my son, 
as your commission ; win or die! n Ifo render the voung 
commander's duty the easier, he gave him a strong force 
consisting of two regiments of infantry, four guns, and a 
body of cavalry. With these he set out against the Nawab 
Bhumboo Khan. His attack on Subarea pore was so 
spirited that after two hours' fighting Bhumboo Khan and 
his Afghans, though three times as numerous as Filosc’s 
force, rted from the fort and escaped to the jungle. Filose 
took possession of the fort, and ruled there For about two 
months. But he soon found himsdf in greater danger from 
his own men than ever lie had been in from the enemy. 
The pay of the soldiers was many months in arrears, and 
they proposed to imprison their commander to compel La 
Fontaine to make a settlement of accounts. Becoming 
aware of this, Fifose left them suddenly on a swift horse, 
and rode straight into Delhi in twenty-four hours. Four 
men were sent in pursuit of him, but they failed to overtake 
him. He reached Delhi in safety, and, as may be believed, 
was joyfully received by his father. La Fontaine. 

By the success of this, lus first military command. John 
Baptiste won a character for courage and abjlitv. The 
Maharaja Sind hi* heartily congratulated Colonel Michael 
F’itose on hearing of his son's feat, while the Emperor of 
Delhi conferred on young Fifose the rank of captain, with 
the command of a regiment. But La Fontaine considered 
it imprudent to place a Iwjy, however precocious, in such a 
position, and by various excuses prevented him from actually 
taking command of the regiment to which he had bven 
appointed. He was a man of sense as well as of kindness, 
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and he saw that school was a more suitable place than a 
regiment for a boy of thirteen. Accordingly with the 
emperor's consent he again took his adopted son to 
Calcutta, and placed him in all English school. There he 
remained tor four years, during which time he acquired i 
good knowledge of English as well as of other subjects 
then usually taught in schools. When he reached his 
seventeenth year La Fontaine arranged a marriage between 
him and his god-daughter, Margaret Peacock, daughter of 
m Englishman, Major Adam Peacock. 

it has been already stated that Captain Ftf&ses father 
was Michael Pilose, and that lie had a younger brother, 
hv name Fidelc. In 1795 the Maharaja Madhpji Stndhra 
found it necessary to look after his interests in the Deccan. 
Accordingly he proceeded to Poona with a strong force, 
the regular battalions uf which were com mantled by Mes¬ 
sing and Mkhatd Pilose both of whom had die rank of 
colonel. The force under Colonel Filose amounted to 
eight battalions, and was in ever)* way very efficient 
Early in 1794 Maharaja Madhoji Sindh ia died near 
Poona. He left no sons, and although he had intended 
adopting Doulut Rao, the son of one of hb nephews, the 
ceremony of adoption Sind not Uteri completed. Moreover, 

I >01 Jut Kao's succession was opposed by the widow of Maha¬ 
raja Madhoji Sindhta. At the same time Nana Fnrdmivis, 
ih<* Push was Minister, laid a plot to scire Colonel Pilose's 
crimp, and thus bring the best part of SiudhiYs army under 
Ids controL But Colonel Pilose discovering this design at 
once sent for the young Maharaja DuuHit Rao Sindhia, 
then at Yuljapur, and had him installed with the utmost 
speed and secrecy. Having thus placed Doulut Rao on 
the throne. Colonel Pilusc forthwith introduced him to the 
Peshwa, and. by his excellent arrangements, got for his 
young master the usual khillat of recognition as Maharaja 
Sindhia, Even Xana Eardnuvis had to accede to the 
appointment. Finding himself outwitted. he tv-gan to plot 
i he capture of Doulut Ran, ami secretly o/ftred Col on J 
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Filose two lues of rupees to effect the capture. In place 
of accepting this offer Colon cl Pilose revealed it to his new 
master. At that time the Maharaja 1 >o;jlut Rao was a 
minor and lus affairs were managed by Surje Rao Ghatgay* 
In 1797 Sitfje Rao instructed Colonel Pilose to invite 
Nana Fardimvis to an interview, and to guarantee his sale 
return, As the huropnn officers in Sindhia\ service were 
considered men of strict honour, Nana Fardnuvls accepted 
Colonel Pilose's invitation, and visited Siiulhia, The old 
minister, however, was made prisoner by Surje Rao, and, 
notwithstanding Colonel Pilose* s remonstrances, he was 
sent to the Port of Nagar. This treachery to which he 
had in a measure, though quite unintentionally, contributed 
was a bitter grief to Colonel Pilose, who threw tip lus 
commission, and set out for Bombay, intending to return to 
Italy, Maharaja Doulut Ran used every effort to induce 
him to return to his service, but without success. After¬ 
wards the Maharaja appointed Fidde Pilose to his fathers 
place, and put under his command the ttfdve regiments 
that formed his body-guard. 

M. la Fontaine, notv finding himself growing old, 
begged the Emperor of Delhi to transfer his title of kmad- 
uldola to his adopted son, John Baptiste Pilose, The 
emperor, considering that it was well to make such titles 
hereditary among faithful servants, agreed. Captain Pilose 
was now in his twenty-second year, anti La Fontaine, having 
every confidence in his ability, made over to him all his 
offices and estates. The old man lived in retirement for 
some months until he died in March, f 797. 

Some time after this event Captain J, R Pilose's 
request tor active employment was favourably received 
by the Maharaja Doulut Rao, and Colonel Fideie Pilose 
was instructed to invite his brother to Court that he might 
he appointed to the command of Mariana in place of Appa 
Khuruloo Rao. John Baptiste at once proceeded to DelhL 
taking his family with him. On the way their carriage was 
upset, and the wheel passed over Piloses chest, injuring 
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Iiim so Severely that he ever after had a certain difficulty In 
breathing. On reaching Delhi his first care was to provide 
suitable lodging for his family. He then paid a visit to 
Poona, where lie was in trod need to the Maharaja by his 
brother. The Maharaja received him kindly, invested him 
with a ! mu Iso me khillat, and appointed him to the com¬ 
mand of Mariana, a district to the west of Delhi, In 
his commission he is styled !tmad-u[-dota. Captain John 
Baptiste Pilose. Three regiments of Hindustani troops 
were placed under his command. With these he set out 
from Poona for Rewaree, the headquarters of Mariana, and 
formed his camp on the great plain in front of that town 
John Baptiste hud from his earliest years made himself 
agreeable tu all with whom he came into contact by his 
intelligence and good nature. His father was, as I have 
said, a it Italian! and his mother, who bore the name of 
Magdalena, was an Indian liorn lady. His face was round, 
and his figure was marked by the great length of body in 
proportion to his limbs. In all his habits he was estrerndy 
simple. It was his custom to take his meals twice in the 
course of twenty-four Hours : but he was easily satisfied. 
His features had at the first glance a certain degree of 
severity, indicating the result)cion, not to say obstinacy, of 
the man. But with those who knew him he was vert' 
accessible and friendly. He was neither greedy of money 
nor extravagant, but lived ’systematically within hts income 
When, people came about him for the purpose of tattling or 
backbiting they foilnd scant favour. Hut he ;i| ways readved 
his equals with marked courtesy, and in their company he 
was facetious and merry, and enjoyed a joke very heartily* 
He was fond of music, and had considerable skill as a 
verse-writer. He was always laborious in the dUcSwuajre ot 
his duties, and very patient under the incoaveBicncti jud- 
dent to naive military sendee. In a society where chastity 
was little valued, He was faithful to liin wife, a woman who 
indeed deserved all his love. He was always Idnd to the 
helpless and to orphans, and as his means increased so did 
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fils liberality towards charitable institutions. Hi? was a 
member of tbs Catholic Church, an .1 very regular in his 
attendance on the services when he liad the opportunity. 
The above sketch represents Captain Fifosc as a man of 
many virtues and few vice*—a view of his character that 
Wul be confirmed as this history proceeds. 

John Baptiste Hlose no doubt considered himself 
fortunate when he got the command of Hariana. But 
he soon found himself beset by difficulties. The neigh* 
lour hood of Rewaree swarmed with rebels, while the 
officers of the State were careless and inefficient. His 
own force was small, and its fidelity doubtful. This led 
him to raise three new regular regiments besides two 
irregular companies, and in these he could place confidence. 
One regiment was sent against N T arnok\ of which it soon 
gained possession, and the revenue of the surrounding 
districts was then regularly collected, Rao Badal Rao was 
ncKt called to account. Ife had long been a defaulter, and 
now raised as many difficulties as possible; but, finding he 
could make no effectual resistance. he submitted, and 
promised regular payment of revenue. These successes, 
unfortunately for Fifose, roused the jealousy of General 
Perron, who had succeeded General De Boignt an com* 
manderdn-chict of Situlhia's regular troops. Pilose ivas 
desirous oi coming to an understanding with the general 
and for that purpose he proceeded to fcihadurgurh. a few 
miles west of Delhi, where Perron then had his head¬ 
quarter* At first the general seemed reasonable and even 
friendly, and this induced Pilose to visit him in his camp. 
Here, however, he was placed under arrest, and a stron^ 
guard was posted round Ids rent, f hm which he was not 
-Slowed to depart. Filose’s soldiers were indignant at this 
treatment of their commander, and were eager to make an 
attack on Perron’s force. Pilose, however, restrained thr*m 
and persuaded to wail for the orders of tb Mnharafo" 

<Ut f tbo >" had noW '*» leader they lost heart and 
^p«rscd to their several villages. Captain Pilose was 
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taken Into Delhi. and there Perron kept him and hk family 
under arrest for ten mouths. At l* h t through the cliorts ot 
Colonel Fidelr Filose the Maharaja Doubt Rao sent n 
letter to General Perron for Captain J. B. Piloses release, 
and he was accordingly act at liberty. The sorrow oi this 
Indignity was still upon his heart when a more bitter grief 
fallowed. Surjc Ran Ghat gay, the Maharaja s father-ill- 
law, was a man of great indue nee ; but he is described by 
all who have written of those times as an unmitigated 
scoundrel. He now began to accuse Fidele Fifase of 
being in correspondence with Juswunt Holkar, and of 
seeking an opportunity to betray his master Sindhia* Thus- 
false accusations and the constant hostility oi Surje Rao w 
preyed on the mind of Fidelc Pilose that he commuted 
suicide. The Maharaja himself seems to have been 
perfectly satisfied with Fidele Pilose, for he at once 
summoned John Baptiste Filnse to his head-quarters at 
Gwalior, raised him to the rank of major, and offered him 
the command of his body-guard. But the major begged to 
be permitted to return to Delhi. Maharaja Sindh la then 
ruled in Delhi nominally as representative of the Great 
Moghul though he was in reality master of Hindustan. 
He now appointed Major Pilose commandant of the- city, 
and this office he held for two years. The eltcCts of 
Piloses judgment and attention to business were soon 
apparent in the peace and safety both of the city itself and 
of the surrounding country. So highly did the emperor 
appreciate his sendees that be urtlered him to be always 
attended by six standard-bearers when he rede out, and 
conferred on Lum Qlher murks of distinct rii. 

After two years thus spent in Ddlu John baptists 
Pilose was summoned to Gwalior, and ordered by Maharaja 
S'mdlm to reduce Bbanpur Rampuf- This proved ait easy 
operation, far as soon as he appeared before the town 
Sham Rao Marik abandoned it and fled. Thus Major 
Pilose obtained possession without striking a blow in the 
last months of tS©^ Thu same year war broke out 
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between Sindhia and the English. In August General 
Lake marched from Cavrnpore. captured Alfeegtirh. Ddhi, 
and Agra, drove the Mabtaitas oili of Hindustan, and de¬ 
prived Siivcthu of all his possessions north of the ChambaJ. 
As his territories were thus restricted, he resolved to have 
obedience and regular payment of revenue from all that 
remained. Major Pilose was therefore employed In redu¬ 
cing refractory chiefs, sometimes in Bunddkhimd and Malwa 
in tile east and south, sometimes in Rajputaru on the west. 

Shortly after die severe defeat that Maharaja Doulut Kao 
sustained at Ajinta Ghat Major Filose took Ashta. Sell ore. 
Bhilsa. and other places, in Malwn, These had formerly 
belonged to Maharaja Hotkar, and they offered rto serious 
resistance to SiitdhiaY forces. The fort of KJhundwa, how¬ 
ever, stood a siege .if four months, hur it also had to yield, 
Having thus thoroughly subdued and settled the province 
of Malwa, Major Filose establish'd his head-quarters at 
Seepree, where he ivas able to render valuable assistance to 
the defeated army of Maliaraja Doalut Rao. All the guns 
and munitions of war had been lost in the fatal engagement 
at Ajinta. But Major Filose received information that 
Shahamttt Khan, brother of Mooneer Khan, was proceeding 
to wan Is Malwa with sixty guns and a well-furnished force 
of horse and foot. He set out one evening, and by a 
forced march of thirty-live miles in one night fell upon 
them unexpectedly in the morning, and captured the whole 
of the sixty guns, among which there was a battery of siege 
guns, still preserved at Jhansi. Shortly after the Maharaja, 
having visited Blulsa and Chitavar. niched Secpnte. Major 
Filose gave him a brilliant reception, and afterwards pre¬ 
sented to him the excellent guns he had just taken from 
Shahamut Khan. The Maharaja was greatly pi-ased with 
his ability and loyally, and conferred on him the rank of 
colonel. The commission is drawn in the name of ftamad- 
ul-dola. Colonel John Baptiste Filose, Bahadur Burg-t-jang, 
At the same time he reed veil a handsome khiilaL 

To make up in some measure for ids losses, especially 
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of war materials, Sindhia resolved to seize Saugor, an 1 the* 
operation was entrusted to Colonel Pilose. After a siege of 
twenty-one days the town submitted and was given up to 
plunder. Enormous wealth was obtains 1 , most of which 
wa* spent in the service of the State There was also a 
vast amount of mxtgriU in the arsenal, and Colonel Pilose 
was thus able to cist cannon and prepare ammunition on a 
large scale. 

When Colonel Pilose had thus distinguished himself by 
so many successful undertakings, probably standing higher 
in Sindhia’s favour titan any of the other foreign officers, 
jealousy began to appear in various quartern The Maha¬ 
raja Holkar had employed a few Europeans, but he had 
never placed full confidence in them. He now reminded 
Sindhia, in one of their private interviews, that lie was on 
bad terms w ith the English, and that, under the circum¬ 
stances, it was unsafe to place Colonel Pilose in such a high 
position. For should these foreign officers join the English, 
as they probably would, Sindhia would tint! it impossible to 
defend himself. He therefore recommended that on some* 
excuse or other Pilose should be placed under arrest. The 
colonel had also a treacherous enemy in another man of 
the flame of juswunt Rao, a Brahmin then serving as his 
munshl or secretary. Thu suspicions of the Maharaja 
Doulut Rao having been stirred up in this way be offered 
to confer the rank of colonel on Pundit Juswunt Rao if ho 
would effect Colonel Piloses arrest. In furtherance of this 
plan the Maharaja sent a idler to the colonel ordering him 
to return from Matwa to Saugor with jus force. Though 
he considered it very injurious to his province thus to leave 
it. yet having received positive orders he set out for Saugor. 
A* he approached the Maharaja* camp, Pundit Juswunt 
Rao advised him not to come in during the day-time a? due 
might seem making an extravagant show, but to come in 
• juicily at night without military music. At the same time 
he should keep his force m good order ,ts if ready fur action. 
Color cj FI!■ to! lowed this advice. But when he came lit 
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to tire camp he was told that the Maharaja bad gone to 
deep and would receive Slim In the morning. The circum¬ 
stances seemed to the colonel altogether strange, but 
remembering that Indian Princes are apt to be capricious 
he felt no alarm. The Brahmin had now gained bis object 
He impressed tq>on the Maharaja the fact that Pilose had 
come in during the night and silently, like tile hinder of a, 
robber band, and that if precautions were not taken he would 
suddenly fall ujKm Sittdhm's army and destroy it. The 
chief officers of Piloses lorce were summontu! to the 

Hi 

presence and Ordered to arrest their commander. But one 
and alt relumed to take any part in such an unworthy action. 
Finding how matters stood the Maharaja sent two of his 
officers to invite Colonel Pilose tn an interview, and im¬ 
mediately on his arrival he was arrested. Though boiling 
with rage at this indignity he considered it his duty, as a 
faithHii servant, to offer no resistance. 

As soon as the news of FOose's imprisonment got 
abroad hia troops and friends raised a great outcry. The 
Maharaja feared a mutiny of the whole force. He there, 
upon appointed Pundit Juswuni Rao colonel and com¬ 
mandant, with orders at once to remove his camp to 
Banswara, where the indignation might die out. 

Colonel Pilose remained under dose arrest for eighteen 
month* But at last his days of misfortune came to an end 
and brighter times appeared. Bapu Sindliia. a Mahratta 
officer ot high rank and greatly esteemed, was convinced of 
Colonel Pilose's innocent* and fidelity. He offered to 
stand security for him in any way that might Ijc required, 
and at Ust obtained his release on condition that the 
colonel's son, J Lilian Ffiose, should remain in the Durbar as 
a hostage for his father. This being arranged, tire- Mahu- 
raja conferred a khrllnt on John Baptiste Filosc, restored 
him to the rank of colonel, and re-appointed him to the 
command, of Malwa. 

Cokmel Filosc having been appointed to his former 
command was ordered to proceed to his camp. He was 
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accompanied by his friend Bapu Sind hi a, and the two found 
dm army at Banswara. Shortly before this Pundit Juewuiit 
Kao had md with the reward of his treachery. A dispute 
had broken out concerning the distribution of plunder, and 
juswunt Rap, considering his life in danger, took shelter in 
a Hindu temple where he was mortally wounded by some 
gosains. The troops welcomed back their old commander 
with every sign of joy. Each man seemed to consider a 
personal advantage had fallen to himself. 

For some time Colonel Filose was employed in checking 
the liheels and in establishing order in the south and west 
of Malwa. But more serious work lay before him. Maha¬ 
raja Duuhit Kao ordered him to proceed against Shenpore 
and realize the tribute claimed by the MahrattHS, When 
the agents of the Shtop»re Raj heard that" John Batteest s 
force was approaching they agreed to pay Rs. 1,50,000, anti 
the attack on Shcopore was countermanded. But when 
Pilose's force was supposed to be engaged at Godaiporc 
the Sheopore authorities refused all payment and could 
not be brought to account for some time. 

At this time there was a good deal of i lb feeling; among 
Colonel Filoses troops. While he was under arrest disap- 
line had been relaxed and die men had been allowed to do 
pretty much as they choose. They now felt the strict 
attendance to duty which he required irksome ; they had 
already had hard work and still harder lay before them, and 
as usual their pay was in arrears. This led three regiments 
to desert their camp and to march off to the Maharaja to 
datm redress of their grievances. But for this mutiny the 
Maharaja at once broke up the three regiments and removed 
the men from his service. 

While Colonel Filose was at Oodaiporc. Raja Jugutsing 
of Jaipore, went to jodhpnre with the intention of marrying 
one of the princesses. The marriage fell through, and the 
Raja was desirous of returning to his own capita! . But the 
Afghan. Mcer Khan, was plundering Jaipore, and the Raja 
feared that if he attempted to return he would be made 
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prisoner on the way. He therefore ottered lo give Colonel 
FilosCs troops a Sac of rupees it they secured him a safe 
passage. To this they agreed, and the Raja reached Jaipore 
without molestation. But when Ffbsc claimed the promised 
reward he received the insolent answer: " A bone is enough 
for a dog; why talk of a lac of rupees! 1 But Colonel 
Pilose was not the man to submit to such treatment. He 
at once marched upon Uosa, the nearest of the jaipore 
towns, made the Raja's chief officers prisoners, and seized 
all the money in the treasury, amounting Rs. ,:4,000. He 
then summoned the rest of his troops from Jodhpore, and 
itcing at the head or a strong force he took possession of 
Mamva, Hindone, Mulharaa-Doongur, Khushalgurh, and 
other places in the jaipore State. Here he remained for 
upwards of two years, and collected not less than 
Rs. 4:2,00,000 of revenue. But the Rajputs made strenuous 
efforts to driv*: nut the Muhrattas. Chandsing, of Dunk 
with an army of 30,000, was threatening Bapu Sindhin 
and Surje Ran GhiUgay at Todreir, a place in Jaipore. 
The latter appealed to Colonel Hlose ior help, which 
was promptly given. An obstinate battle followed, but 
chiefly owing to the skill and courage of Filose, victory fell 
to the Muhrattas, About forty-two guns, with an immense 
quantity of muskets, swords, horses, cattle, &e., rewarded 
the victors. In this action Filose lost over 1,000 men, while 
the Rajputs lost 1,400. The dead of the Mahratta army 
were burned or buried with all honour, according as they 
were Hindoos or Mosul mans. But the Jaipore army was 
so demoralized that they paid no attention to their dead, but 
Idt them to the jackak The Raja of Jaipore now saw¬ 
dust resisunct: was hopeless. He agreed to pay the Mah- 
rattas Rs, t $,00,000, and peace was concluded. Colonel 
Fibre's forces were then withdraw n from the districts where 
he had ruled for nearly three years. 

When Colonel Filose had thus broken the power of the 
Rajputs of Jaipore and replenished Sindhtas treasury, he 
fuunil himself at leisure to settle accounts with the Raja of 
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Sheopore. It wj'U be remembered that iome three yean 
before this the Raja had avoided :i siege by agreeing to 
pay a lac and a half of rupees;. Bat when he saw pilose 
engaged with tile brave Rajputs lie considered himself safe 
and paid nothing, He was now told that lie must pay 
without delay, or a strong force would be sent Into his 
territories. At first he returned evasive answers, but find¬ 
ing these would not lie accepted he prepared to fight. The 
fort was covered by an army of 5,000 Rairagis, a fiartly 
religious, partly military order, like the Knights Templars 
of die Middle Ages. They were commanded by their >>wn 
Mahouts or (jiruid Masters, and were by the ferocity and 
recklessness 01 their diameter the terror of Centra! indue 
Filose however Tell upon them unexpectedly, and notwith¬ 
standing their desperate courage- they were cut to pieces. 
Shrropore was now invested. The siege lasted for six 
months, and such was the strength of the fort tint neither 
batteries nor the mines made any great impression on II 
Filose lost over t.ooo men, but that only strengthened his 
resolution to carry tile town. The brave garrison were now 
attacked by another enemy—hunger. They had nothing 
to eat but the leaves ol trees and but a short supply of 
these. The Raja therefore offered to surrender on condition 
of receiving in perpetuity an estate sufficient to keep him 
in comfort. Colonel Filose agreed, and assigned to live 
Raja the district of Baroda, worth Rs. 40,000 a year. He 
then got jto&vcsskm of the fort, and made arrangements fur 
the good government of the surrounding country. As be 
had instructions to reduce all the Rajput chiefs who. during 
the war with the English in 1805-4-5* bad thrown off their 
allegiance to the Malirattas. tie next turned bis attention 
to SubLulgurh, This place held out for three montlis, but 
like the far stronger Sbcopore it too had to submit. At 
the same time all die minor strongholds of the Jalone chiefs 
were reduced, and in the north-western parts of his 
dominions Sindhia a power became more firmly fixed than 
ever it had been before, 
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But Colonel Ftlose was not allowed to rest. The 
Maharaja himself hud been besieging the fort of N'arwar 
for six. months without success, and he now summoned 
Pilose with his force to assist in the operations. The 
besieger being thus reinforced it was determined to assault 
the town. Colonel Fhost's men. who had now had much 
experience of such dangerous work, succeeded in planting 
their ladders, scaled the wails, and after much hard fighting 
made themselves masters of the place. This important 
affair took placr on the r 5th of August. 1 Sit, At daybreak 
the Maharaja himself entered and bestowed great praise 
and valuable khillats on Colonel Pilose, who was then per¬ 
mitted to return to his own command at Subbulgurh. 

After the affairs of Subbulgurh had been put into 
thorough order Colonel Pilose was ordered to proceed to 
the east towards Isagtirh and to reduce the refractory 
Buitdda chiefs to olxxliencc. The Raja '* Kheuchee H 
Doorjunsing at first offered to submit anti to pay the tribute 
demanded by the Maharaja Sindhta. But no payments 
were made. Colonel Filose had therefore to return to 
Isagurh. The fori was taken by storm, and the Raja fled. 
His wife was left behind, and thus fell into the hands of die 
conquerors. Site was treated with alt honour, and safely 
escorted to Kota with all her personal property. Raja 
Doorjunsing him s elf saw he had made a mistake in at¬ 
tempting to resist the renowned John Baptiste, and now 
sued for peace. With the consent of hb master Sind bin. 
Cof and Fltose concluded a treaty and the Raja was allowed 
to return to [sagurh on condition of paying a fine of 
Rs. 35,000. 

Shortly after the ctmcludcin of this treaty Bukhtsiug 
and Arjunsing, sons 01 the late Murdansltig of Gurrah 
Kota, sought Colonel Pilose's help to recover their 
ancestral estates, which had been seised by the chief of 
BhosLu They offered to make over half the territory to 
Stndhh if they were secured in the other half The 
capture of Gunrah Kotii led to much fighting. But at 
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last, partly by courage, partly by stratagem, the forces 
of Bhosfa were expelled from die fort, and tied, leaving 
their guns and war material a prize to the victors. The 
" i/e or Rnirtgiioia, commander of the Bhosla anuy. was 
among die prisoners taken on the field. The lady re- 
quested to be sent to Benaik Kao ai Sutigor, and she 
was escorted thither with all honour. 

After Colonel Filose returned from Gurrali Kota to 
his head*quarters at Sheopore. die IChenchee chief, Raja 
Fusing, again began to plunder, A second expedition 
had therefore to lie sent against Isagurh. The Raja's 
troops were drawn up in front of die tort, but after .1 
slight resistance of two hours they fled. Colonel Filose 
followed diem up so rapidly that the two forces passed 
through the gateway together. Finding their fort thus 
taken, Raja jaising and his friends escaped through a 
gate on the opposite side, and fled to the jungle. Colonel 
Fdose was thus leu in possession of Isagurh, and began 
as usual to arrange for the peace and good government of 
the neighbourhood. Among other useful works, he built 
a masonry bridge over the river below the fort, and this 
bridge is still in good order. 

Having despatched two of his regiments to reduce 
Muksooduugurh in Malwa, he himself .set out for BundeF 
khund. Ta king the small fort of Bamore by the way, he 
arrived before TabBehuL From the height of the walls 
and the inaccessibility of the site, the stronghold seemed 
impregnable. Neither batteries nor mines produced any 
tflfeet, and several assaults were repulsed with heavy loss. 
The ground alt round the fort was strewn with dead 
txxdes, and the tank on the east side of the town was 


quite reddened with the blood that ran into it out 
Colonel Filose persevered, and the commandant, after a 
three months siege, surrendered. In this operation he 
lost nine hundred men, including many officers. The 
Bundcla loss exceeded seventeen hundred. Five hundred 
prisoners were taken, and these were treated with such 
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severity that few survive to enjoy their liberty. Several 
balls had passed through Colonel Pilose's clothes, yet 
strange to say he escaped un won tided. If we bear in 
mind his great military talents, the extraordinary care 
with which he looked after everything connected with 
his force, and his resolution, not to say oljstmacy, we 
shall not be surprised at His successes. But that he 
should have come unwounded from so many well-fought 
fields was wonderful indeed. 

The next tusk that lay before him was to reduce 
Chmideret. This was a place of such strength that it had 
defied the imperial armies of the Moghuls, but owing to 
the treachery of one of the officers of the garrison Colonel 
Filose obtained possession with no great loss. The siege 
of Behut and Chunderee were operations of great impor¬ 
tance and danger, and would of themselves establish the 
reputation el a military leader. The territories of Chunderne 
were now absorbed into those of Maharaja Sindhia, but the 
Raja of Chunderee received Khulgann. Mar, and othcr 
villages in jagir to enable him to live comfortably. 

His recent successes spread the fame of John Baptiste 
throughout Central India. The Maharaja frequently praised 
him in the highest terms, and he might now have retired 
and spent the rest of his days in ease. But he was still in 
his prime, and preferred active service, and the Maharaja 
was only too gbd to employ so capable an officer. The 
detachment he had sent into Mahva took MuksoodungurJi, 
while he himself reduced Aroan. These operations being 
completed, the Maharaja considered Bundelklumd quite 
settled, and ordered Colonel Filose to proceed to Kurmvlee. 
on the north-west: but as soon as "Jan Bailees!" was 
gone Bundela obedience ceased. Plundering bands harried 
the country in all directions, and the two sons of Mur dan- 
sing, of Gurrah Kota, repudiated their agreement. As his 
presence was so urgently wanted in Bundelkhund, Filose 
came io terms with the Raja of Kurowlee, and, on receiv¬ 
ing a lac of rupees, raised the siege. He then marched 
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straight for Currsh Khota, and expelled Mmthmsjttg’s 
sons. Agreeably to the original treaty, he placed half 
the territory under the officers of Maharaja Siadhia, ami 
left the other half to the two princes. His army find been 
scattered all over the province in pursuit of robber bands. 
But this proved a mistake. The restless Bundelas found 
no opportunity to surprise a single regiment during the 
night, and to cut off two hundred men. Colonel Filosc 
now resolved to concentrate his forces, but as the Bimdela 
hands had also united, he found himself opposed bv full', 1 
thirty thousand men. Nevertheless, he determined to 
fight. Hu attacked with his whole force of artillery, 
horse and four, and, after a bloody engagement, scattered 
the enemy. The Bund das had fought resolutely, and 
the loss was heavy. This victory had an important 
effect on all rtunddkhiind and An arising. Dootj nosing. 
K hunches. Bale Rao Engl la, and the Raja of Chutiderre 
had alt been looking out for an opportunity of throwing 
off the Mafiratta yoke, but after Colonel Filuse’s victory 
they found it prudent to remain quiet and fulfil thdr 
agreements. 

During the whole of this campaign of twenty-sis 
months, by which such important territories had been 
brought under Maharaja Doulut Rao'ssway. Colonel Pilose's 
unuy had is ever had a settlement of accounts. The arrears 
of pay now due were immense, and the men were dis¬ 
heartened, Xu vert he lusts, tht-ir attachment to their leader 
mad« them still follow him, and Fifose was thus able to 
capture Shadora from tlte 1 Biodata chief, Chitu. Tl’b, 
concludeli the Rtlndeb campaign, and the whole annv, 
including its distinguished commander, was very yUJ to 
rnltim to head-quarters si Sheoport. 

Cidond Pilose new had what must have seemed to him 
a long rest of nearly two years. From die time ha took 
command of Rewarec in 1797 he had never been out of 
harness, and during Uin four 3 jars preceding his return 
to Sfceoporc [11 had been constantly engaged with the 
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Rajputs smd BundeTas, services of great difficuflv and 
danger. In 1SE5 be paid a visit to Gwalior, and pre¬ 
sented to the Maharaja the trophies of his several 
campaigns. He was received with all honour, itutl the 
Maharaja wished to raise him to the rank of gtmeraiL 
l he only foreign officers in the Mahratta service who hud 
been raised to this rank were l>e Boignts and Perron. But 
Biiose considered tl printout to decline the intended pro¬ 
motion, and though he was generally in command of an 
army of twelve or fifteen thousand men, he continued to 
use the title ColoncL 

A great number of robber bauds at this limi* harassed 
and plundered Centra} India. They bore the general 
name of Pmdarees. but they were made up of the des¬ 
perate characters of all the races of Northern India, The 
most prominent leadens were Namdar Khun and Chitu, ami 
these wen* aided by Maharaja Juswtmt Rao Holkar, who 
*** glad to sec the territories of Sindh r a and the English 
damaged bv these hooles. They amounted to one hundred 
thousand horse and loot, and though generally broken uu 
into many bands, they could combine with astonishing 
rapidity. In rSr6 they began ravaging Malwa and all 
Stndlu'a's southern provinces as far west as die head of 
the Gulf of Cambay. Partly to defend his own subjects, 
and partly to meet the wishes of the English. Sfndhh 
resolved to send Colonel Pilose against them with a strong 
force uf twelve or thirteen thousand good troops. Malwa 
was then suffering from the ravages of the Pindars* 
band under Moin-ad-Din Colonel FPose fell upon this 
chick and after a severe engagement routed his force. 
The defeated army was not pressed t0 extremities* but 
each man was allowed to retain enough to cover his 
expenses while returning to bis own village. In this way 
Mo 111-ad-Dins band was scattered and peace re-established 
in Malwa. 

The Maharaja then determined to reduce the territories 
° ! the Naivab \ aricr Khan ^of Bhopal, and he entrusted 
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the operations to Colonel Filosc. Before they could be 
carried rjut the British Rwidcnt at Foona interfered on 
the Nswab's behalf, and hr was allowed to retain all the 
districts He then possessed. As Colonel hilosc had his 
force ready tor the march on Bhopal, he turned ii towards 
Pee lee. This stronghold lie took from the Bundda 
Thakur, Ajksing, and made it over to Pundit Appasahib, 
to whom it properly belonged. He then returned to his 
quarters at Isagurh. 

Though the chiefs of Bundulkhund Jmd one after 
another been compelled to own the Mahratta supremacy 
their plundering propensities could not be restrained. 1 he 
most daring and active was Raja Jaising Khcachec. He 
kept the whole country in terror, levied contributions 
and prevented the Maharajas agents from collecting the 
revenue. Orders were therefore issued to Colonel Pilose 
to seize the Raja’-i three forts of Raghogurh, Hujruuggnrh, 
and Clianchom. Accordingly he put his army in motion, 
and reaching Bujranggurh during the l (when most of 
the garrison were drunk and ©ft their guard, he made a 
sudden attack one night, and was master of the fort before 
morning. Raghogurh could be taken only by a regular siege. 
1 'tenches were therefore opened in front of it and heavy 
guns got into position. But the fort was strong, and from 
being on the top of a hilt it was almost inaccessible. When 
the siege had continued for over two mouths the Raja 
turned the tables on John Baptiste. Leaving part of his 
force as garrison, he with his bravest chiefs and several 
hundred horse and font stole quietly out of the fort and 
began to attack the besiegers in their rear. Supplies were 
cut oft, and resolute night attacks on the trenches were 
frequently made. Filoses force was reduced to great 
straits, but their general's great rule of war was perse* 
vercuicc- Thu Khenchee chief then changed his plans, 
tn place of hovering about Raghogurh he made a sudden 
dash upon Sheopore or Shojjore, captur^l Julian Pilose, 
and took the town from the colonel’s wife, generally 
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spoken of as Margaret Filose, who was ruling during 
her husbands absence. Having established liiraself in 
Sheopore, Jabing plundered the country ait round, while 
he dui not cease to harass the army !>csieglng Rnghogurh. 

Fhe Maharaja thereupon sent a force with guns from 
Jhanst against Jarsing, who was speedily driven out of 
Sheopore. 

The dose and persevering investment of Raghogurh 
now l>cgart to tell upon the garrison. Food am! am¬ 
munition were both exhausted, and one night they 
suddenly abandoned the fort and cut their way through 
the besiegers' lines. Filose then gained die reward of his 
long and arduous labours. 

The third fori* Chanchom, was comparatively weak, 
and it was soon taken. Colonel Filose was then free to 
hunt the active K he lichee. This was no easy task, for 
Jaising was a man of great intelligence and daring. On 
one occasion he outwitted Pilose, and falling upon him 
when slightly attended he almost cut him off. But after 
several months’ hunting, Jaistng's bands were dispersed, 
and he himself compelled to flee the country For several 
months his whereabouts was unknown. At last Sindhia's 
officers were relieved on hearing that he had been 
accidentally drowned in crossing the Chambal. Thus 
perished the brave Raja Jais’mg Khenchee, the most 
energetic and resourceful of all the opponents with whom 
Colonel Pilose had to contend* 

Towards the end of i8i6 difficulties arose between 
Maharaja Sindhia and the English* The latter seemed 
likely to march on Gwalior, ami Colonel Filose was 
ordered, to bring up his army as the best part of the 
Maharaja's forces. He was eager to serve his master, but 
he now found himself helpless. His army had received no 
regular pay for forty months, and they refused to march 
until a settlement was made. All ranks, officers and men, 
joined in the mutiny, nor can we blame them for so doing. 
The consequence was that Colonel Pilose had great 

27 
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difficulty iti bringing a small party to the cantonment of 
Gwalior; his once famous army being unmanageable. This 
raised the Maharaja's anger to the highest pitch. The 
colonel was deprived of hts command, and new officers 
Sent out to lead the army to Gwalior. But as these officers 
could not settle the arrears of pay the men would not listen 
to their orders. Then the new officers began mutual re¬ 
crimination. and the force went from bad to worse* until it 
was good for nothing. 

Meantime Colonel Pilose was in open arrest, receiving 
a subsistence allowance of Rs. 500 a month. He was 
accused of collusion with the English, though the charge 
was evidently absurd. He was not an Englishman, he 
received a liberal salary from the Maharaja, and he could 
expect little or nothing from the English. He challenged 
his accusers to produce evidence of his treachery, but their 
only reply was dial treachery was proved by his not 
bringing his army to Gwalior. As has been already 
mentioned the army would have fought as bravely as ever 
they had done had their accounts been settled. 

This arrest, which lasted for seven years, brought on 
Colonel Pilose the loss of nearly all he possessed ; as soon 
as the mutiny at Sh copore and the coloneFs removal from 
command became known, the Afghan robber chief. Yfoiit- 
ad-Dm f seiacd Isagurh, Sheopure, and Subbulgurh. While 
plundering the country' generally he took special care to 
cany off all the personal property' of Filose, and tins was 
worth not less than i\ lac of rupees. 

During these weary years his only occupation and 
amusement was reading, and as he was no longer young he 
began to lose hope of ever being employed again, hut his 
friends were active on his behalf, and his innocence was 
now evident to nil. Bapoo Vablav, an influential chief, 
again and again pressed on the Maharaja's attention the 
advamagt of employing such an able and upright officer in 
some capacity suitable to his previous rank and experience. 
Julian Filose had also been unceasing in his efforts to secure 
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his fathers release, and at last the Maharaja ordered him 
to be set free, But at the same time he sent him a letter 
through Mtinshi Bulwunt ftao Bahadoor,atuI his friend Bapoo 
\ ablay, informing him that he would listen to no cl rums tor 
arrears oj pay due either to hint or his army. Nor would 
any compensation be paid for the money and household 
goods of which he had been deprived, On the 24th of 
December, »Saij, the Maharaja invited Colonel Pilose to 
the palace, conferred on him a splendid khilfat, restored hint 
to his former rank, and order**! him to receive his salary of 
Rs. 2,000 a month. The whole city was filled with joy on 
this occasion, and the colonel received congratulations from 
all sides. 

1 hough thus restored to his rank and j*ay he was not 
appointed to any definite command. Hut his high military 
qualities were known all over S ndia. and he received oilers 
i*i 1.mpioyment elsewhere, Runjeet Sing hud made himself 
master oj the Punjab, and was funning a regular army 
under Ventura, Avilabile, and other European offers, and 
he informed " John Batteest " that he would be happy to 
employ him on advantageous terms. But while heartily 
thanking the Lion of the Punjab, he declined his offer. 
He said ihat his family had now served the Gwalior 
Government for two generations, that he had enough for 
ail his wants, and that he sought no other service. 

Maharaja Do it It it Rao died in 1S25, and Beja Bat, his 
Ram, came into power. She whs less favourable to 
Colonel FI lose than her predecessor had been, and showed 
no disposition to re-employ him, But in 1S39, affairs in 
Buuddkhuftd had got into such confusion that the Gwalior 
Durbar considered Filuse the only man fit to manage that 
province. The Bunddas were in rebellion, they had taken 
die forts of Tal-Behut and Chundere^ and were plundering 
the adjoining territorial 1 ; but they wdl remembered the 
justice and vigour of " Jan Buteest" and as soon as he 
returned they submitted. Half the lands of Chundcree 
v,ere made over to Mur I’ehlad, tlie old Raja, and so well 
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pleased was he with the arrangements that he presented 
to Pilose iti perpetuity the village of Masora, yielding 
Rs. 8 ,coo a year, as a mark of his friendship. This village 
was given by Pilose to the convent at Agra, and that 
institution still enjoys the revenue. 

While Pilose was ruling Bund&lkhund ami carry ing on 
a considerable trade at Cluinderee. a serious disturbance 
broke out among the Maharajah's troops at Gwalior. The 
colonel was summoned to the capital to restore order 
After a year he again visited BunJdkhumJ. but his stay 
was not lengthy. Though responsible for Hunddkhund, 
he generally resided at Gwalior from iSjs till his death, 
in 1846. ’ 

After the death of Maharaja Doulut Rao, Jhunkojee 
Rao Simihia had come up from the Deccan to take posses¬ 
sion of the throne jointly with Beja Bai, This roused the 
jealousy and anger of the latter, and it I-feeling sprang up 
on both sides. Though Beja Bai had never been very 
friendly to Colonel Filose, she knew the value of his ser¬ 
vices. and one day disclosed, to him all her plans, in the 
hope of thus securing bis support in the coming struggles- 
The colonel urged her to lay aside her hc<stile plans, as 
any attempt to carry- them out would prove ruinous to 
herself. But Lieja Bai's self-conceit prevented her from 
listening to reason, and Filose felt bound to repeal her 
plans to the Maharaja Jluinkujee Rao Sitiilhin. This greatly 
annoyed Beja Bai, and she contrived to have the colonel 
removed from the management of Chunderre. She: then 
began to lay plots for making Jhunktijee Rao SindbEa 
prisoner, and taking the government entirely into her own 
hands Tins intention became- known to the officers of the 
two regiments. Brum and Bhadur, who formed Jhunkujee 
Raos escort, and one night they took him out to the 
I’houl Bagh, where they proclaimed hint sole Maharaja of 
Gwalior, Beja Bai now' called on Colonci Filose for assist¬ 
ance, but the colonel returned an evasive answer. Shortly 
after he and all the officers under his command waited on 
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Jhunkujee Rau Sindhia at the Pboo! Bagh, and presented 
their niuujurs. thus recognising him as Maharaja, and 
tendering him their services, 

Th?: Maharaja took up his ijuartcrs in Bara Kirns, but 
he was not long allowed to remain there. The Brum and 
Bhadur regiments considered Hut they alone had made 
hi in king, and their demands Tor reward were exorbitant 
and insolent. Moreover, they were joined by the Artillery 
at jhansi, and a widespread mutiny was imminent The 
Maharaja fled iron: the Bara Khns, and ordered Filose to 
finish the disaffected troops. He liad then but a small 
force under his command, as most of his men were in 
Bundelkhund. However, he fell upon the mutineers at 
once, dispersed them, and killed forty-five in the struggle, 
hi this affair he had one of his wonderful escapes A bull 
struck him on the leg, penetrating his leather gaiters, and 
pacing downward, lodged between his hed and the boot 
without breaking any bones. 

Colonel Filose was now in high favour at Court. He 
was made commandant of the Artillery at jhansi, and 
restored to his former government of Chunderee, 

Shortly after this fresh disturbances broke out in 
Bundelkhund. M union sing. son of Raja Pel had, and 
Kowar U inmost ng took to plundering in the neighbour¬ 
hood oi Chunderee. Colonel Filose did not go to Rumld- 
khutid in person, but sent his son Julian, who soon restored 
order, Murrlansing submitted, ami was pardoned, and his 
fort. Luchin ungud, taken from him. 

Julian Pilose left four sous. Anthony, Peter, Florence, 
and Michael, who, at the time of their fathers death, had 
ail obtained the rank of captain in Maharaja Siod Ilia's ser¬ 
vice. Maharaja Sindhia advanced Anthony Filose to the 
rank of major, and appointed him to his father's command, 
in Bmuldkhund- At the same time the Maharaja con¬ 
ferred a pension of *,500 rupees a month on Major Julian 
Ft Jose's widow. 

It was largely due to Colonel Filose's efforts that 
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Sind Ilia's army gained its high reputation. His father, 
Colonel Michael Filose, had been a most efficient officer- 
Captain Fraiiddin. in his ‘'Life of George Thomas,’ 
writing in sHoc. five years after Colonel Michael Filose 
resigned the Mahratta service, says: " The remains of 
Colonel FHose’s brigade consist of six battalions of five 
hundred men each and sixty guns." Afterwards he say* : 

■* M. Perron's infantry, which had been trained by De 
Boigne, are in appearance the best troops belonging to 
Sindhia. They are under better subordination to their 
officers, and are more regularly paid, better armed, clothed, 
and disciplined. The troops «f the late Colonel Filose 
are equal to those of M. Perron ” (page 362), This 
efficiency Colonel John Baptiste Filose more than main¬ 
tained He was incessant in drilling his men, and provid¬ 
ing them with the best guns and ammunition. He took 
great pride in lus profession. When twitted with having 
been three times under arrest, he replied " \ eS, indeed 
I have suffered arrest, but never ddeaC Some one having 
made the remark that " Jan Iiateesi" was a man of no 
great stature, “Not" was his reply, "but my hand can 
always reach the top of an enemy's fort.' One day some 
men came to him wishing to enlist 1 he colonel did not 
like their appearance, and said they would not suit him. 
They protested that they would always be ready to die. 
but never would flee. * That just shows you will not suit 
me," said the Colonel; I do not want my men to die, but 
10 kill the enemy." While a faithful he was not a blind 
servant of the Maharaja, and never forgot that he owed 
much to the people, as well as to the ruler, hence his 
popularity in all the districts he governed and his in Hus nee 
Over the restless and warlike Bund Has 

1 [i 1843. Maharaja Jhunkujee Kao died, and Jatajee Uao 
Sindhia ascended the throne : but on account of his youth, 
much power remained in the hands of Tara Bid, willow of 
the late Maharaja, and she made Pundit Hid a K h.isgiwula 
Prim*' Minister. Tile Pundit's conduct was so reckless 
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that, after a short time, the British Resident withdrew from 
Gwalior. Colonel Pilose also suffered at the hands of 
this headstrong and injudicious minister, for he was 
deprived of his command on the old charge of collusion 
with the English. All sorts of absurd innovations were 
made, and live Pundit declared he would restore Mahratia 
rule to its original condition. Seeing the confusion already 
created, and knowing that worse must speedily follow, 
Lord Ellen borough sent an army from Agra across the 
Chamhul Tins force had reached Chanda, about ten fcos 
from Gwalior, when Tara !Jai and the Pundit sent out the 
troops to stop the English ad vane's Colonel pilose, wbo 
had been removed from his office by die Pundit, was now 
summoned to Court by Tara Bai, and ordered to take com¬ 
mand of the army at Chanda- He did so, but very un¬ 
willingly. tie was now an old man, and in bad health, 
and he knew that a struggle with the English could end 
only in one way, However, he considered it his duty to 
carry out the orders of the Government he had so tong 
served us iar as possible, and he proceeded to Chanda as 
commander-in-chief. But the Math rat ta force was un¬ 
manageable. Confusion End spread from civil affairs into 
the army. Each leader fought when and how it pleased 
himself, and of course the English won an easy victory. 
Colonel Pilose, finding things hopeless, relumed to 
Gwalior, and the English made such arrangements as they 
considered proper for the good government of Sindhias 
dominions. Chunderee and other places in Bunddkhund 
were plat til under British management, in payment of the 
contingent now stationed at Gwalior, and Colonel Flics;; 
was transferred to Subbulgurh and Beejapore. 

Colonel Pilose now began to make arrangements for 
the changes that he knew Providence must soon send upon 
him Accordingly he sent for his favourite grandson, 
Peter, who was then commanding at Subhulgurh, adopted 
him as his son. and after most touching advice committed 
to him the management of all his private concerns. 
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A last ivill and testament then drawn up. Having" 
thus arranged his private affairs, lie begged his master, 
the Maharaja, to do him die honour of visiting him in 
his own house, The request was granted. The colonel 
then pointed out that he was no longer able to serve hrs 
Highness, and taking Peter's hand, he placed it between 
the hands oi the Maharaja, in token that he would serve 
him with tint same fidelity as he himself had always shown. 
At the same time he begged that his offices and honours, 
with the rank of colonel, might, according to Mahratta 
custom, be transferred to his adopted son. His Highness 
was pleased to accede to this request, and a commission was 
drawn up ui the name of 1 tamad-ubdoJa, Colonel Peter 
1 hose, Bahadur, Buque-i-Jung. After this his Highness 
returned to his palace, attended l,y Colonel Peter Pilose, 
while John Baptiste Filose remained quietly in his house, 
thus showing that he had no longer any official duties to 
perform. At the palace Colonel Peter Pilose received a 
khillat, and his commission was written out with unusual 
elegance. ] hits was Colonel John Baptiste Pilose relieved 
01 all his cares, and thus were both his private affairs and 
public offices transferred to his grandson. At Jifcfl, on the 
evening of May j, fS-pb, Colonel John Baptiste Pilose 
presented his nti/.zur before die Great Sovereign of the 
uni Verst. His body was buried within the church, and 
Cdtoncl Peter Filose had a splendid marble monument, 
with an inscription in gold letters, erected over his last 
resting-place. 


His death caused indescribable grief in Gwalior, where 
there were thousands who owed so much to his liberality. 
It is now forty years since he passed away, but the memory 
of hU courage and liberality is still fresh, and he is always 
recognized as the most distinguished member u f a dis¬ 
tinguished tamily. Nor ^ history of the M.ihratta 
kingdom ol Gwalior can Iris name cVef be forgotten, The 
(oris ol lagurb Mulhargud, Bujrunggurh, M uksuodungurh 
Chuuderec, Tal Jlchut, A roan, N urwur, Sheopore, SuUiul* 
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gurh, and others which he added to the territories of his 
master, priij be for ever the monuments of his services. 
Immense "were the sums he sent into 1 lx* Maharaja's 
treasury, and thv honours and rewards that Sindhia has 
conferred on his descendants ate not extravagant when 
compared with what John Baptiste FiJosc did for the 
kingdom of Gwalior. 

P.S.—The only grandsons of John Baptiste now sur¬ 
viving are MJehad and Florence : the elder brother. Peter, 
having died in i$So. after many years' faithful service to 
Maharaja Stddhia. Sir Michael Filose was much trusted 
by tile late Maharaja, and shortly before the Prince of 
W aless visit to India was entrusted with the construction of 
the Jai Biliis palace, where His Royal Highness was enter¬ 
tained, I his enormous building of solid stone, containing 
one o] the tines! rooms in India, the Hall cl Audience, was 
designed and buiit by Sir Michael FIlosc In a very short time 
and at a reasonable outlay. Subsequently he was appointed 
Governor of the lower Gwalior Districts of Malwa, which 
appointment he has held for the last five years, and has won 
the confidence of the people by his consideration and up¬ 
rightness. In the midst of much temptation and corruption 
Sir Michael Pilose has contrived to maintain a high reputa¬ 
tion for integrity. The progress of Malwa under the 
regency, and with Sir Michael’s intelligent regard for the 
interest of the people, will be rapid. His elder brother. 
Horence, was for some time a judge in the court of appeal 
it Gwalior, but on the Regency was relieved of these 
duties, and now merely retains his honorary rank of Major 
and Aide-de-Camp to the young Maharaja. 


Eiirmu. 


THE RUBY MINES OF BURMA, 


Thf ruby region of Burma consists of a series of small 
valleys nestling on the southern slope of a range of moun¬ 
tains called the S I iwey -Doling, or Golden .Mounts ; Itself 
an arm running *:ast ami west from the great central chain 
of Burma, The mines are all contained in a crescent or 
quarter-1 noon-shaped urea some fourteen miles long b\ six 
wide, made up of minor ridges and indentations down 
which the water-courses trickle irregularly like the veinmg 
of a leaf. A few miles off to the south they all unite in a 
stream which joins the Ira wadi River just above Mandalay. 

Roads following the course i>l this stream form one 
means of approach to the mines, and caravans and British 
troop5 have travelled this way . but the gradual rise, from 
200 to 300 feet above sea-level at Mandalay to the v-oo 
to 5,000 feet elevation ot the valley-beds at the mines, 
is much broken by spurs of hills and rugged ground; and 
iHe conquest of the place was made from the west and 
north over the passes ft.oco and 7*^®^ high across the 
crests of the hills, whose peaks rise to nearly S.ooo feet. 
Our troops, under General Stewart, consisting of the York¬ 
shire Regiment, the 42nd Ghoorkhas, Artillery, and Bengal 
Sappers, had a trying and tedious preparation in making 
roads and forwarding provisions before making the linal 
ascent in the last few days of t$Sfi. Skirmishes in the 
plain* near the river showed a determination to strong 
resistance by levies of Shuts and hill-men who usually dis¬ 
play good fighting power when they are near cover ; but the 
severe handling thej received in the early encounters, when 
misplaced confidence ted them into more open ground, made 
them abandon exceptionally strong stockades, in wd I-chosen 
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positions near the summits of the passes, on the roads to¬ 
wards Mogofc and Kyatpyen, Natural gates, formed bjr 
huge black monolithic limestones, were closed by tier upon 
tier of fdled trees, and faced with spikes on the former; 
while, on the tatter, a carefully excavated trench, fronted 
with an earthen breastwork covered with tree trunks and 
spiked bamboos, entirely commanded the V-shaped ravine 
along which the steep mad ascended'. In both cases a 
threatened turning of the flanks took the heart out of the 
defenders, and a bold front rush, with but tittle fighting, 
made the mercenary heroes suddenly remember that they 
Had not been j*aid up to dale, and they rapidly disappeared 
to plunder Mogok and the principal villages they had been 
lured to defend. It turned out that almost none of the real 
population of the mines had been engaged in opposing the 
progress of the troops ; and that the traders from the plains 
and the men who had most benefited by illicit traffic in 
rubies had combined and brought up some hundreds of 
Shuns and Kakoos—half Shuns and half Burmese—who are 
the best fighting-men in Upper Burma, to try and keep us 
from the mines. 

The road of approach had been from the riverside 
village of Kyanyat through a forest-covered plain some 
forty miles before reaching the bills. Most of the plain is 
deeply submerged by the floods of the Ira wadi in the rains, 
and at their dose shales a fever-laden atmosphere which, 
mingled with miasma from poisonous trues, exacts a heavy 
toll from travellers. Very few escaped the fever: and, 
although it is by no means deadly, it should if possible be 
avoided by a hurried journey through the lower lands. 
Immediately before entering the Mogok Valley from the 
north, a series of rolling plains was found at an elevation 
of about 6.1X0 feet ■ and on these have since been founded 
the only sanatorium of Burma, called Bernard-Myo, after 
the first Chief Commissioner of Upper Burma. The con¬ 
tinued occupation of Bernard-Myo has proved it to be the 
only military station in Burma free from either cholera or 
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fcver during' the year 188S. The climate is very pleasant 
in the hot weather; and during the cold season hoar frost 
lies on the ground till to a,m. t found ice covering my 
bucket on New Year's night of iS8y. All kinds of vege* 
tables thrive them, including potatoes; and probably most 
of the best-known European fruits am be grown in the 
open- The rain-fall is moderate. 

The plains have few trees upon them ; but the moun¬ 
tain slopes are thickly covert, and the forests appear to 
grow more dense on ascending the steep sides towards the 
top of the pass. The foliage is dark green approaching to 
black: and the weathered peaks themselves are blackened 
by exposure nr by a dinging lichen hiding the white lime* 
stone and marble beneath it. Oaks, chestnuts, and firs pre¬ 
vail; but many trees peculiar to die country are found. 
Numberless orchids of great beauty, probably some new to 
collectors, cover the trees. On the Shan Plateau a new 
rose has lately been discovered. T he road from Bernard* 
Mvo winds through forests of this kind to the crest, and 
down thn steejrtif slope beyond for some distance before a 
glimpse of the valleys below can be obtained. Then 
suddenly varied scenes of wild loveliness arc opened out. 
In the far distance rise the peaks and roiling grounds of the 
great Shan Plateau, somewhat dim and indistinct. Nearer, 
and not far btdow, lie masses of rolling bills, broken and 
fissured with valleys which the sight cannot fathom, while 
immediately beneath are the narrow cultivated plains 
following the sinuous Yay-Boo and Yay-Nee streams: 
dotted with vitlagcs surrounded by low lulls, mosdy crusted 
with carved shrines and gilded pagodas. 

At the first entry of the troops to these valleys 
every village and every bouse was deserted. The fiat 
lands were yellow and looked bomt-up where the straw 
from the cut rice plants had been set fire to. The 
streams ran low, and the numerous abandoned mines, 
each with its hummock of caaE-om earth, together with the 
absence of population, gave a deserted and desolate 
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appearance to the whole. -Seen towards nightfall, as the 
sun's warmth and light lessened and disappeared and the 
shadows thickened and blackened in the recesses of the 
valleys, a weird and ghastly effect was produced. After 
the warm night air of the Burmese plains, a sharp clear 
chilly feeling is observable in these high valleys when the 
sun sets. Probably this is the time when the fever-stroke 
is given to new-comers. 

The well-earned reputation for discipline and fair dealing 
which our troops had acquired, soon inspired confidence, 
and the residents gradualfy returned to thetr homes. Within 
a week only those who had made themselves very con¬ 
spicuous by opposition to the advance remained away. The 
whole region became instinct with life, and even inanimate 
nature took a brighter asj>ect It is impossible from any 
point to take in at a glance more than half the ruby regions ; 
but the two points 1 should recommend would be the top 
of the peak of Pin-goo Toung, near Kyatpyen, and the hill 
above \fogok, occupied originally by the camp. The pano¬ 
rama of the intermediate valleys can be filled in on a walk 
from one to the other. The dear grey air of the early 
dawn gives place at sunrise to a mist which rises in the dry 
weather and obscures all the flitter valleys, creeping up 
sometimes to the summits of the lower Hills; but by break¬ 
fast is over the sun's power penetrates and dissolves the 
dew. While its softening influence is still in the air, the 
peculiar features and colouring of tire valleys is seen 10 best 
advantage. Tin. highest peak, called Toung-Meh, or Dark 
Mourn, from its blackness, is the most conspicuous feature 
from all parts. It rises /,S<X> feet high, right in the centre 
of the boundary range. Gradually lowering on both sides, 
the higher crests imitate the blackness; but the colours 
soften down through shades of lighter green until the grassy 
slopes of the lower bills are reached. The forest trees have 
been removed from them by the people for firewood ; and 
only bunted shrubs and coarse grass of bright green remain. 
The high steep hills are composed of limestone, gneiss and 
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granite, 'Hu: lower roiling hilly ground which pushes with 
a continually more evtsy slope into the lower valleys is the 
result of the destructive action of the weather upon the 
rocks above, and consists wholly of their dSrii in various 
stages of disintegration. Oltcn it clothes its parent rock 
nearly to the summit; but enormous scars, the results of 
landslips after heavy rain fall, score its flanks in many places, 
and give variegated colours ol rati and yellow and white to 
the background. It is usually deeply cut up into numerous 
nigged ravines, which do not show in the bright sunshine 
till you are close upon them. This rolling lund occupies 
by far the greater extent of the valleys ; and leaves but a 
small extent of plain bind in the beds near the streams for 
cultivation. In. the Mogok Valley, perhaps two miles long 
by an average ot over half a mile wide, is the extent <j 1 the 
valley plain ; and I doubt if altogether more than five or 
six square miles of such land exists in all the valleys. 

h is under this land, and generally near the streams, tiiat 
the most worked of the rob y*bca ring l«ds have been tound. 
The flat plains lie at different, elevations above the sea in 
the different valleys. Near Mogok they range from 4,00-* 
to 4,500 feet high. Near Kyatpyen and Kathey they run 
to 5.000 feel high. It ts very curious to finci that, whatever 
the absolute height of the surface, there is found beneath it, 
at depths visually of from to to 30 feet, a layer of ruby¬ 
bearing earth from f foot to 5 feet thick. The upper layer 
wfries much in. character, but generally is of a loose loamy 
structure, made up of clay, gravel, and sand. I he ruby- 
earth has little clay In it as a rule, and mostly consists o( 
gravel and sand. When first turned out in the air the wet 
mass glistens in the sun with myriads of small rubied It 
is careful])’ washed in wooden or bamboo platters about 1 2 
inches 111 diameter; and the larger stones are selected. 
Temporary pits ant sunk 10 extract the ruby earth. In the 
stronger upper layers small holes without any supports are 
dug ; but when the ground is soft and water-lade 11, square 
pits measuring 6 feet and upwards on each side are exca- 
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vaux]. Strong corner posts are driven, and light cross- 
bracing and side timbering put in till the ruby-earth h 
reached, The great difficulty is the presence of water. 
The appliances for working are of a primitive kind, but are 
very efficient for the simple work required* A forked prist 
is driven into the ground at a short distance from the pit. 
In the fork is balanced a long lever with a short arm. 
weighted mth stones, while the longer arm overhangs the 
pit. and carries a rod long enough to reach to the imttom 
To this is attache! a basket or a bucket, which, when 
filled, is lifted up by the balance-weight u the short end of 
the lever. 1 he man at the top only hauls down the empty 
basket to the workers below who fill it. Often six or more 
of these levers are employed at a single pit, and they serve 
both in lieu of pumps and of winches. These constitute 
the most elaborate machinery hitherto used at the mines ■ 
and, although for the limited scale of work thry are em¬ 
ployed at, they an? the best and most economical methods 
in which human labour could be utilized, they do not permit 
any extensive workings tci lie curried on. Each pit is com¬ 
pleted and all the material extracted in one or two 
weeks, when al} the wood is removed and the workings are 
allowed to fall in. 

A second method of mining is carried on in the irregular 
soft lower hills lying between the plains and the higher 
ranges. These, as has been explained, are the dccomjjosed 
&bris of the harder rocks above them, ami they contain 
rubies sparsely distributed through their mass. A very few 
unimportant workings have been carried on in these clayey 
grounds. They correspond, tin a feeble scale, to the 
hydraulic washings in California. A small stream is tapped 
and conveyed in an open channel and aqueducts to the site 
of the working, which gradually assumes a funnel-like shape 
as the miners, with a longish narrow spade, like a gardener’s 
spud, cut off chin slices of the clayey earth and throw it 
into the water which runs along the bottom of the work, 
sometimes in a wooden trough. Here the day is dissolved 
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and carried oft while the sand and gravel is carefully ex* 
aniined and anything of value* set apart* In the larger 
workings the water is sometimes turned on to heaps of the 
collected stuff which, when softened, ts passed through 
screens and riddles. But the whole of these workings arc 
of an insignificant character compared with the results 
which may be obtained by a single hydraulic jet. under the 
pressure of a few- hundred feet. 

A third, and In some respects, the most important of all 
the methods of mining, occurs in tile harder rocks them 
selves. Both the limestone and thi_ gndssic rocks are 
traversed by irregular fissures due lo shrinkage and to dis¬ 
locations. particularly at the junction of the two kinds oi 
rock. These figures have been filled up during long past 
ages with the washings «f the disintegrated rocks above 
them. The native miners have explored many of these 
fissures, and. considering the limited means at their 
command, have obtained good results from them. Of 
actual mining in the shape of tunnels and drifts, properly 
secured by timbering, there has been none; and the men 
employed, appear U> have simply followed the walls of the 
fissures as far as possible, until stopped by choke-damp and 
the falling in of loose masses of rock* On several occasions 
serious accidents have iiccurred in this and in the last-named 
class of mines. 

Some feeble attempts have also been made at quarrying 
in the dry limestone, and at extracting the gravelly wash¬ 
ings in the river beds. As indications of rich sources of 
supply for the future these are most valuable, but up to the 
present the results attained are of no importance. In 
estimating the value of the mines the actual condition of 
the present and past modes of working, as noted above, 
must be considered. And when it is borne in mind that for 
hundreds of years tile sole supply of valuable rubies for the 
world's consumption has been drawn from this source, with 
these imperfect and limited means of working, some notion 
may be formed of what maybe done by applying the latest and 
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best met hods which modern engineering science can command 
in developing the mines, The lessees under the late native 
Government paid, nominally, ,£20,000 yearly for the privi¬ 
lege of mining, and had to give up all the larger stones 
found to the king. Probably a great deal of bribery sup¬ 
plemented the actual payments, and extortion and smug-* 
gling were fredy resorted to to furnish the supplies. It is 
known that the English firm of GilUnders. Arbuthnot and 
Ca, of Rangoon, exported annually about fSo.coo worth 
of rubies ; and very much larger quantities passed by 
native dealers to Calcutta, besides the portion required for 
local consumption in Mandalay and Burma generally. 
Probably also some found their way to Siam and to China, 
While there is much uncertainty about the true figures for 
these quantities, there can be none about them having been 
fairly large. 

Tim new Company lias acquired the monopoly of deal¬ 
ing m the productions of these mines for seven years; and 
the right of mining throughout the area. The rights of all 
the native population of die mines will be carefully re¬ 
spected. The terms on which this concession itas been 
granted are: — The payment of 400,000 rupees yearly (say 
,£30,000), and one-sixth of the it£t profits on the workings 
to Government, who undertake to afford every oppor¬ 
tunity to work the mines in a legitimate manner. A brief 
resume of the conditions likely to be met with may be of 
interest. 

First of all, the people in the ruby-mine districts are of the 
very highest interest Little was known of them or of the 
mining regions until our troops went up; as the policy of 
the native rulers was to exclude all interference, so that 
exaggerated notions of the difficulties of approach and of 
the fevers and dacoits on the roads were disseminated. 

As a matter of fact no European ever got to the mines, 
except two or three by special permission of the king, 
within the last few centuries, it was known to the authori* 
bes that the true resident population had taken no part in 
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the fighting with our troops, and they were j^ermitted to 
return to their homes ;is soon as they chose to come in ; 
even the leaders and hirers or the opposing party were 
treated with conciliation, their past enmity being over¬ 
looked on prombe of future friendship- It was curious to 
notice the number and the comparative isolation of the dif¬ 
ferent communities which make up the population of the 
mining country. Probably the total permanent residents, 
men, women, and children, did not number more than trotn 
5,000 to 6.000: and a floating population might at times 
bring the total up to nearly 10,000 in all. 

Mogok itself, the largest village or town, contains with 
its bazaar, its east and south suburban villages, probably 
one-half the total population. It is well laid out in streets, 
at the foot of a low hill, and surrounded by a strong 
stockade. Pagodas, monasteries, rest-houses, and shrines 
crown every eminence around, adding to the picturesque- 
ness of the scene, and testifying to the wealth and to the 
liberal it}' of the people. The houses are fill of wood, built 
on posts jn Burmese fashion, with the floors a few feet 
from the ground ; each in its own garden or compound. 
An air of comfort and solidity prevails. The people here 
are not Burmese ; but Shan* Burmanized in manners and 
customs, .illhough they dress in the blue jackets and trousers 
of the Shans. in the bazaar, or southern pvt of the town, 
which is dftvoted to traffic and the reception of strangers, a 
motley collection of people may be seen, especially an every 
fifth day, when die regular market is held. Leesaws from 
the remoter hills bring in firewood, vegetables, fowls, and a 
few simple productions. The}' are a wild, underfed race, 
who have been driven from the tower lands in China and 
the Shan States, and who seem to live on sufferance, inde¬ 
pendent, but serviceable to their neighbours. They do nut 
live within the mining regions, and are not likely to be of 
any importance either as enemies or as friends, for they do 
not work at the mines or on the roads. The pure Chinese 
put in their appearance. A number of them live in A-Shey* 
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V ija, or eastern village, on the opposite side of the river 
from Mqgok* There they cultivate pigs, smoke opium, 
gamble, and. I daresay, do some illicit trading in rubies. 
They are quiet, generally well-behaved, and inoffensive ; 
opening their pork-shops on market-day, and always ready 
for a deal. They do not seem to lw permanent residents 
ttt the country, and probably keep up their numbers by 
migration. They have no mining rights. The Mahemedan 
Chinese, or Pantheys, arc a very different okiss. They are 
merchant traders and great travellers They are remnants 
of the body which conquered and held Yunnan from i S50 
to 1 £73. In 1S6S our Government sent a diplomatic expe¬ 
dition to their Court at Talifoo under Sir Edward Slade n. 
to which ! was attached as engineer. The state of war 
prevented Lbe expedition going beyond Momien, where it 


was kindly received by Ta-See-Kon, the general there 
LaC* r on the Pekin Government collected its resources, 
and entirely crushed the Pantheys, dispersing those left 
alive through the border countries between China. Tonqurn, 
Siam, and Burma. 1 hey have since become the great 
trading medium between the f*>rts of Burma, and the in¬ 
terior, Further east they form independent bodies of free¬ 
booters ; and It was they who. under the name of Black 
Wags, gave the French so much trouble in Tonquin. They 
are a fine, well-built, well-mannered nice, with undeniable 
courage and energy, and may form a factor of some im¬ 
portance in our future dealings with these countries, They 
do most of the genuine trading at Mogok, and do not get 
the credit of the bulk of the smuggling, though possibly 
they may share in it. Following these, and equally or 
wor<‘- important of the non-resident races, are the Chinese 
Shans, or, as the Burmese call them, Maingthas. Maing 
is Burmese for the Shan word A/ttang —a state ■ tha is 
Burmese for son : so that Muingtha simply means a man 
from the Chinese Shan States, of which there are twelve 
lying between Burma and China. They are semi-indepen- 
dtnt. enjoying home-rule under the Chinese Government, 
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anti they have adopted the pig-tail and Chinese customs 
and modes of life and religion, and are loyally devoted to 
the empire 1 passed through lour of these States in 186S 
with Captain Sladen, and was for a lime a guest with one 
of theif Sawbwas, or chiefs. They are a fine, stalwart, 
independent race of people; the women sometimes hand¬ 
some. the men stronger and broader built than the Chinese, 
but. as a rule, not so tall as the Pantheys. They manage 
their own affairs without control by the/Chinese, and hold 
their own, under considerable pressure, from the wild moun¬ 
tain tribes of Koch yens. Ever)' year, early in December, 
large bodies of these men come to the mines for work. 
Over two thousand of them came to work on the roads and 
at the mines in 18S7-S8 ; but this last December the usual 
supply did not turn tip, owing, it is reported, to disturbances 
near their homes. On this supply of labour much of the 
success of the working of the mines depends. They work 
thoroughly well, and require high pay. It is absolutely 
essential that the new cart-road from the Ira wadi to the 
mines be opened out without delay, and tht^e men alone 
can do it Thirty-four miles of this road were completed 
in May, 1888, but cholera breaking out there the work¬ 
people fled. Some twenty to thirty miles more of road 
are required, and that over the steepest parts of the pass. 
Should that not be done during the present year, very 
serious loss will be incurred by the mining lessees, as the 
heavy portions of the machinery' required cannot be got to 
the mines; and without this there will be a huge outlay 
continuously incurred with but small results. It is to be 
hoped that the Government will see that their interest is 
identical with that of the lessees, and encourage the Maing- 
thas to get this necessary road carried right til rough The 
hlaingthas do not live in the mining regions, and have no 
fixed rights there. 

Burmese is spoken all over the mining region, but the 
pure Burmese arc very* few amongst the permanent resi¬ 
dents. Some live at Kyatpyen. They were the last to 
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rurum to their homes after the occupation. [ met them 
on tlifir way back. They conversed freely with the 
humorous nonchalance of their race covering some doubts 
as to their ultimate reception. They finally settled down 
and resumed work. I hey keep themselves absolutely 
separate from the other races. In the Mogok Bazaar 
some Burmese traders appear with goods from Mandalay. 
It is they and some Bmrnaniircd Shan traders who get the 
credit of doing the illicit smuggling of rubies, A man will 
show hts books in perfect order, proving that he only makes 
£i or £2 a month profit, and be known to spend ten times 
the amount. I he method of dealing with these people* 
vs ho art, non-resident, anti have no fixed rights in the mining 
interests, forms a very serious matter for consideration. All 
the more valuable rubies and large quantities of common 
ones have been conveyed by these people from the mines 
to Mandalay, and thence exported during the past two 
years. A record has been kept for some time of the values 
of the rubies going through the post, and this has been 
found to exceed largely the total recorded production of die 
mines. Three cNetties, or native Madras bankers, have 
especially distinguished themselves by the amount of their 
exports, and an: probably llaving an unhappy time of it 
just now before the law-courts in consequence. It is the 
Government alone which can adequately deal with this evil, 
and every desire has been shown to loyally work with the 
lessees in preventing it in future. 

Besides the Burmanized Sbans of Mogok, who are the 
principal mine-owners and workers in the valleys, there are 
hamlets and villages of Katheys and Paloungs. The former 
are descendants of prisoners from the Hindoo State of 
Munipoor, who were settled here centuries ago. They 
have Tost both their language and religion, and practically 
have become Burmans, But to those accustomed to deal 
with the Burmese, the distinction is at once apparent, 
Thry are wanting in the bonhomie t the cordial generous 
turner characterizing the Burman. They are, however. 
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industrious and sturdy workers. They live mostly at and 
near the village of Katbey. The Paloungs are a people 
totally distinct from the others around them. Their tribe 
occupies the tea-mountain regions, or State of Toungbaing, 
now become tributary to Britain, and lying to the north¬ 
west of the ruby mines. They are a kindly, simple people, 
hard-working, and possessing in the fissure-mines of Pingoo- 
Toung and Baumadan very valuable properties, if properly 
worked. 

In dealing with the actual mines and mine-owners, every 
consideration must be shown diem. They have hitherto been 
mercilessly exploited by the lessees of the old Burmese 
Government, and by the illicit traders from the plains. I f 
fairly and honourably dealt with, there is every chance os 
securing the whole of the produce of their mines at fair 
rates—outbidding the illegal traders \ and by working with 
them and for them, supplying their wants at moderate 
prices, and helping them to develop their workings, much 
can be done to acquire their confidence, and drive out 
fraudulent competitors. 

At present there is every prospect of such success as 
will justify any reasonable expectations on the part of 
holders of the shares so eagerly applied for, A certain 
amount of patience and equanimity wilt doubtless be re¬ 
quired before actual results will prove this. Fever, dacoiis. 
iltirit smuggling, delay in opening die roads, disturbances, 
stopping the supply of local labour, are all items which may 
possibly interfere with the proper working of the mines; 
but ail these are known, and, with forethought and careful 
working and loyal co-operation on die part of die Govern¬ 
ment. are sure to be quickly overcome. 

Preparations arc being made for working the various 
kinds of mines with the latest and best devised machinery 
under the control of thoroughly efficient engineers and 
miners on the spot. Already engines, boilers, and gem¬ 
washing machinery with pumps are being carried to the 
mines: and shortly, these will be’ supplemented by an 
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abundant supply of still more extensive and elaborate 
appliances which will enable more work to be done in five 
years than has hitherto been done in as many centuries. 
The latest information confirms the statement that die 
opening up of the cart-road from the river to the mines 
will be pressed on by the Government, and the civil 
authority is represented by Mr. A. K. Colquhoun. who will 
use every endeavour to stop the smuggling which has been 
rampant for the last two years. The time that has passed 
since the First approach to the mines has not been un- 
profunbly spent, as it has permitted the resource* of the 
country, the difficulties to be met with, and die means of 
dealing with them to be usefully studied, and the prospects 
of working the mines to advantage are at present most 
encouraging. 
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THE HOME RULE MOVEMENT IN INDIA, 

Trns He tut: Rule party in India, though of quite- recent 
origin, has already obtained recognition and encouragement 
from some of the foremost public men in this country. Mr. 
Gladstone, in one of those mischievous letter? in which he 
plays with the rising forces of sedition as a heedless child 
might do with a tiger cub, has informed a Mahomraedan 
noble of the State of Hyderabad, that he ‘desires the 
extension of the system of representative government, 
and that> although " it would be a great mistake to carry it 
ptr saJiitm into countries where die conditions of its appli¬ 
cation would be novel, and therefore uncertain." yet he 
leaves the question oi introducing it into India an open ant, 
and is " strongly predisposed against forcibly suppressing 
any opinion in regard to it which might be expressed in a 
loyal and peaceful manner." The agitators who have 
raised the cry of “India for the Indians" are much too 
astute not U) act upon this friendly advice; aud they will 
rake very good care henceforth to put forward their de¬ 
mands in perfectly decorous and respectful language, and 
not to reveal their true designs till they have secured the 
means of carrying them into effect. Meanwhile, they seek 
to rivet their claim on the gratitude of one or the two 
political parties in England, by instructing their chief 
representative in this country—Lord Salisbury’s J1 black 
man." Mr. Dudnbhai Xaoroji—to cast in his lot with the 
English and Irish Separatists, to appear on their platforms, 
and to assure the democracy of Great Britain that, after 
Ireland is satisfied, the emancipation of India must next be 
taken in hand.-'* Mr. Bmdhugh, who is one of the strongest 
pillars of the cause of Home Rule, has undertaken the 
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duty of ikying the grievances of “ jgo millions ' of Indians 
before tlie Imperial Parliament : and, clothed with the 
mantle of Edmund Burke, he summons the British people 
to do justice to their oppressed fel low -subjects in the 
East 

While this is the altitude of the Opposition, it is in¬ 
structive iu notice the line of actum, or rather of inaction, 
adopted by Lord Salisbury’s Government in dealing with 
the speeches and writings of members of the Indian , 
National Congress. Lord Dufferm. before leaving India 
at the close of his tenure of the Viceregal office, had 
denounced the National Congress as a public danger. It 
is obvious that the retiring Viceroy, himself a Liberal 
statesman of the first rank, and inclined by training and 
experience to look with favour on government by public 
opinion, would not have spoken out in this way if he had 
not felt it to be his duty to call the attention of his successor 
and ut the whole British people to the grave evils arising 
out of the agitation fostered by the wirepullers of the 
National Congress. He was just relinquishing the reins of 
power to the Marquis of Lansdowne, and it would naturally 
have been pleasanter for him, on bidding farewell to India, 
to prophesy smooth things and to leave the country' on 
good terms with all men. rather than to utter words of 
reproof and warning which he could not but know would 
lie bitterly resented by the educated natives of India His 
farewell speech, therefore, can only have Iwun dictated by 
a solemn and imperious sense of responsibility, 

Llut how has Lord Dufferin’s political testament been 
treated by the Secretary of State for 1 ndia } The mot>d of 
the India Office, as it may be gathered from statements 
mad^ in the H ouses of Lords and Commons, is one of cheerful 
and complacent optimism. Lord Bufferin'? emphatic de¬ 
liverance is regarded as if it were ol no more moment th.mi 
a speech made by an irresponsible politician to a public 
meeting in England. Sir Edward Watkin, on hb return 
home from a visit to India, put a question in the House of 
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Commons as to a certain "catechism,’ 1 many thousand 
copies of which have been circulated among the natives, 
and, in which advantage is taken of the political teaching 
with which we are familiar tn Ireland to suggest to them 
that it is Jnot necessary’ to “ kill " their European tyrants, 
as there are other and better ways of getting rid of them. 
Sir John < iorst, the Under-Secretary of State for India, 
replying to this question, admitted that Lord Dufferin had 
described as “ questionable ' ’ the tendency of this passage 
in the political catechism, but declared that the Secretary 
ot State, instead of punishing the authors of such writings, 
hoped to 1 ‘educate them” out of their antipathy to English 
rule- It is creditable to Sir John Gorst’s powers of self- 
command that he read this amazing answer without be¬ 
traying, by so much as a smile or a quiver of his voice, 
his consciousness of its intrinsic absurdity. 

Why, it is to education that the Indian National Congress 
owes its existence and the means of carrying on its work 11 
is sheer infatuation or hypocrisy to suggest that a little more 
education is all that is wanted to convert intriguing malcon¬ 
tents into good subjects. The Indian schools and colleger 
which turn out year by year a never-ending supply ul poli¬ 
tical agitators, cannot possiLly be diverted to the purpose of 
teaching the natives to appreciate the advantages of living 
/under English rule. Education quickens the intellectual 
faculties and stimulates ambition, and we are reaping its 
fruit in the desire for political independence which it has 
awakened in the inhabitants of a country which has never 
known, from the earliest historical dines, any other form of 
government than that of an absolute monarchWe can 
all now recognize die prescience of Mountstuan Elphin- 
stonc. when, pointing to a pile of school-books, he said : 
“ These will prepare the way for the downJall of English 
rule :n India . but it Is our duty tu teach the people, never¬ 
theless." 

There may lx- two opinions as to our duty in the matter; 
but the accuracy oi Mountstuart Elphiosumc’s prophecy is 
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aJrtady rstablislud, and Sir John Gorst Has only to give 
the people a little more education in order to succeed in 
educating the English out of India. I He twaddle talked 
by the chiefs of die India Office on this subject is of 
course insincere. Sir John Gorst is the last man in the 
wortd to believe in the efficacy of the fine sentiments with 
which, following the traditions of the India Office, he tries 
to persuade John Bull that the revolutionary propaganda 
now actively carried on throughout the Queen s Indian 
Empire can be checked and counteracted by mild appeals to 
the good sense and loyal emotions of the agitators. I here 
are a certain set of copy-book maxims which are always 
used on such occasions by English statesmen who wish, by 
the use of line phrases, to conceal their own want oi 
courage. 11 Force is no remedy ; " “ By driving discontent 
below the surface you only make it more dangerous ; ” 
** Freedom of speech is the safety-valve of nations,"—these 
and similarly profound sayings do duty over and over again 
to excuse Ministerial unwillingness to face stubborn facts, 
and undertake unpleasant responsibilities. 1 he safety- 
valve theory' is a perfect Godsend to timid politicians, some 
of whom would probably push it to the extent of describing 

an insurrection as a safety valve. 

Let any reasonable man ask himself the plain question. 
How can representative government and English rule in 
India exist together? Mr. Gladstone, who has an un¬ 
limited capacity for inventing subtle distinctions that would 
never suggest themselves to the mind of any other human 
being, says that the system of representative government 
is "*of Aryan and mainly Western origin. Note the 
artfulness of the suggestion, addressed to our M Aryan 
brethren" in India, that they have an hereditary interest 
in a system the practice of which has been confined to a 
few Western nations, and which can hardly be pronounced 
an unqualified success anywhere out of England and the 
United States of America. The argument, implied cuther 
than expressed, that there is a common civilization which 
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is the joint inheritance of" all races belonging to the so-called 
Aryan stock, will not bear examination. The theory of 
representative government is based upon the doctrine that 
all the citizens of a State have equal rights, and are equally 
entitled to elect members to speak and act for them in the 
supreme council of the comm on wealth. Now, such a 
doctrine is absolutely unknown to. and inconsistent with, 
the constitution of Hindoo society. The system of caste 
has for its first principle the recognition of hereditary right, 
and is purely aristocratic In its nature. Lite various social 
duties and employments being assigned to certain families 
from generation to generation, in virrtie of what is regarded 
as a Divine law. So far as the Hindoos, therefore, are 
concerned, the English plan of government by elective 
councils, for which all men without distinction are entitled 
to vote, is completely revolutionary. As for the Mahom- 
mettans, who form one-fourth of the population of India, 
the form of government which they prefer is a theocracy 
with an absolute Commander of the Faithful administering 
equal justice to all true believers. Whal, then, is the 
excuse for upsetting all the preconceived ideas of this vast 
multitude of the Queen's Eastern subjects, and throwing 
all India into a ferment by attempts to acclimatise institu¬ 
tions which even in England hav>- been the slow growth 
ot centuries of incessant conflict ? 

1 he English in India are bound to tread warily. 
At each step incedis per tgyu-f sttfposifos (inert dolose. 
It is only thirty years since we were forced to re¬ 
conquer the country after a mutiny brought on by the 
excessive credulity of English officers, who fancied that 
native mercenaries could be proof against all tempta¬ 
tions even when they considered that their faith and caste 
were assailed. That was an awful lesson, and for a time 
it was taken to heart. The country was thoroughly 
disarmed, arid the plain truth recognized that implicit 
reliance could only be placed on the fidelity of European 
troops. Now, however, a new generation has arisen, and 
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fresh appeals are made 10 Englishmen to put their trust 
in the loyalty of tile princes and people of J ndia, and to 
make over to them the administration of their nivn affairs. 
But the Indian mind is really a sealed book U> all 
Europeans. Professions of loyalty from ( Orientals are 
utterly worthless. There is not an Indian prince who 
would not betray us to-tnorrow if he saw that il was to his 
interest to do so, and a single defeat of 30 Anglo-Indian 
army by Russian troops on the North-west Frontier would 
hi- fallowed by the instant defection of all those Maharajas 
and Nawnbs who now place their armies at the disposal 
of the Viceroy, and proclaim their devotion to the supreme 
authority of Queen Victoria. For more than twenty years 
the Maharaja Dhulcep Singh, despoiled of his father's 
kingdom, frequented the English Court, and seemed happy 
in the enjoyment of his pension and or the quir t life 
of an English country gentleman. Nobody lav homed his 
thoughts, or guessed that that impassiv e exterior concealed, 
black, bitter, and revengeful feelings against his con¬ 
querors, or that, when he bowed low before the Empress 
of * India, be felt it as an insult that she should wear in his 
presence that priceless jewel, the Koh~t-Noof, which was 
really his own property. Now. Dhuleep Singh lias thrown 
off the mask, and stands confessed a reckless conspirator 
and a determined foe to the English race. W11 have 
laughed at his bombastic proclamations, and what we 
esteemed, to be his empty threats that reigning princes 
in India were ready to join him as s-x-n as he raised the 
standard of revolt. But now comes the story from India 
that the Maharaja of Cashmere, a general in the British 
army, and seemingly one of the most loyal of Her Majesty's 
feudatories, has been for years a traitor; and his treachery 
is a very serious matter, for by a pass leading through his 
dominions a Russian army could take our lire of fortifica¬ 
tions on the frontier in flank, and penetrate into India. 
Who can say how far down this disloyalty reaches, or what 
success may have attended the efforts of agents of dis- 
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affection to tamper with the fidelity of the brave Sikh 
soldiery ? 

Other Indian princes might be named, as to whose red 
disposition towards the English kaj grave suspicions may 
reasonably be entertained. Rut suffice it to say th.u we 
must expect their conduct to he guided by the ordinary 
rules of human nature, and that, while the law of self* 
preservation compels them meanwhile to pay a decorous 
tribute of loyalty to the powerful British Government, it 
would b- unnatural for them to be satisfied with the stale 
of political impotence to which they have been reduced. 
They have abundant wealth, ant! can enjoy freely all :he 
pleasures of life, but. whether they have a taste for held 
sports Or for sensuality, they grow tired of amusing them¬ 
selves, and then find that, so far as affairs of State are con¬ 
cerned. they are mere puppets of the British Residents at 
their courts, ft must be dull work for them to affect an 
interest in material and moral progress, and to read reports 
on the building of bridges and the education of school- 
children, when they are pining to distinguish themselves 
as soldiers or statesmen ; and behind that inscrutable mask 
which the British Resident can never tear aside there must 
be working the tumultuous passions of men eating their 
hearts away in vain repining*. To princes thus left with¬ 
out hope, even the prospect of a Russian invasion might 
be welcome as offering them a chance of regaining their 
independence. It must not be taken for granted, therefore, 
that the rumours of the success of Russian intrigues with 
Indian princes art unfounded. Of late years many of them 
have visited Europe, and formed new ideas of the power 
of England and the character of her people, 11 is often 
contended that these visits must have done good by 
impressing Indian princes with a keen sense of the strength 
and resources of this country, and the virtues of the British 
nation. But it is greatly to be feared that the gross 
flatteries helped upon them by British admirers of 
royalties, and the temptations pressed upon their ac- 
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ceptantv —ii will be remembered Lhat Arimoolah Khan, 
Nana Sahib's chief minister, used to boast of his bonnes 
fortunes with English ladies—have in too many cases 
turned their heads. One of them, on being ashed by 
a friend to whom he thought hp could speak his mind 
freely what was his opinion of English society, replied, 
" Wc have a proverb in our language that a mountain 
looks very grand and awe-inspiring at a distance; but. when 
you see it dose at hand, you find it is only made up or 
blocks of stone.' Evidently this prince njusi have returned 
home leding more humiliated and restless than ever under 
the British yoke, and inclined to countenance secretly. if 
he dared not do so openly, a National Congress which aims 
at the destruction of British supremacy. 

'lhat the Congress must receive much pecuniary 
support from natives of high position who do not choose 
publicly to avow their sympathy with the movement, may 
be inferred from the large expenditure of money on 
publications and in the payment of travelling agents who 
carry the propaganda of the new' political faith into the 
remotest districts The active workers of the Congress, 
the writers aiid speakers who argue from the analogy of 
the origin and development of Parliamentary institutions 
in England that India is ripe for at least such an approach 
to representative government as Simon de Mont fort 
secured in his blouse of Commons of the thirteenth 
century, are for the most part clever journalists and 
barristers whose i rumination has been influenced by their 
study of English literature, and who think that their 
culture gives them a right to fill the highest offices in the 
State. One or two native gentlemen who have won a 
high reputation as administrators, like Sir Madava Rao, are 
pushed to the front to give an air of respectability to the 
agitation; but the more fiery spirits are ambitious graduates 
who chafe against a system of government that would 
condemn them to remain mute inglorious Burkes and 
Ciceros when they feel themsdvts capable of commanding 
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the applause of listening Senates. Of the force anti 
volume of their eloquence there can be no doubt though to 
a severe taste it seems to be sometimes disfigured by the 
barbarous opulence of its ornamentation. The most 
severe shock that my early admiration for Mr. Glad¬ 
stone's oratory ever received was when 1 heard a dis¬ 
tinguished Calcutta Baboo pour forth a perfect torrent of 
Gladstones^ with a verbosity that the Grand Old Man 
himself could hardly rival; and the speeches delivered at 
the Indian Congress pul die debates in our own House of 
Commons to shame. Indeed, if the world were governed 
by talk, the Hindoos and the Irish would be the ruling 
races of mankind. 

It is commonly assumed that the principal Congress¬ 
men are all Bengalis, but this is a mistake, The Mahratta 
Brail mi ns from Poona form a very' important and in¬ 
fluential section. They belong to the priestly caste that 
sustained the great Sivajee in his heroic resistance 
to the power of the Great Mogul, and ultimately estab¬ 
lished the Mahratta Empire on the ruins of that of Delhi 
Proud of these comparatively recent memories, gifted with 
remarkably subtle and shrewd intellects, and possessing the 
confide nee of the powerful Mahratta princes of Central and 
Western India, the Brahmin tea I contingent of agitators 
are Far more capable than their Bengali colleagues of 
organ king a dangerous political intrigue, and well-informed 
Anglo-Indians say that the Congress is directed from 
Poontf rather than from Calcutta. Then there are the Parsecs 
to be .reckoned with, men Ixdonging to a small community 
of foreign traders who were barely tolerated by the Hindoos 
before the English landed at Bombay, and who have grown 
prosperous and powerful under our rule. The Parsecs 
twenty years ago held themselves aloof from the natives 
oJ India, and aimed at becoming thoroughly English in 
dress, manners, and speech ; but the younger generation, 
who have hail a literary rather than a commercial training, 
have^made common cause with the Hindoo graduates of 
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Poona. A few Mahommechns have joined in ihc agitation, 
but the Indian Mussulmans ns a body are bitterly opposed 
to a movement which, if it were successful, would place 
political power in the hands of their hereditary enemies. 

The speeches delivered at the recent Congress, held in 
December. i 883 , were much more moderate in tone than 
the fiery orations of former years, prudence having been 
imposed by Lord Dufteriris severe criticisms, and by the 
anxiety of the leading agitators to make out a plausible 
case for submission to the Imperial Parliament. Violent 
denunciations of England and the English would, it was 
fdt, provoke the hostility or a friendly observer like Mr. 
Caine, M.P., who attended the meeting of the Congress to 
learn what the delegates had to say for themselves. The 
Congress, therefore, began its proceedings with u fervent 
declaration of loyalty to tire Queen winch is worth about 
as much for practical purposes as the legend. ’ For King 
and parliament," under which the English Puritans raised 
an army to fight against their lawful Sovereign. The 
subsequent proceedings impressed Mr. Caine with such an 
admiration lor the good sense of the delegates md the 
purity of their English, that he came away convinced that 
we ought to take them into partnership, with a view to 
our own retirement tram the business of governing I ndia 
This end, he thinks, rnay be afar off, may run be reached 
for centuries to come; but he underrates the rapidity with 
which a nation, when it has once begun to move down¬ 
wards on an inclined plane, can be precipitated into the 
abyss of revolution. Mr, Caine, however, has done the 
English people the service of putting dearly before them 
the question, whether they wish to “retire From business’ 1 
in India. My own belief is that, having gained possession 
nf that country, they mean to keep it at any cost, and have 
Uoi Lht slightest intention of giving it up. either to the 
native inhabitants of India or tu a foreign enemy. But the 
danger is. that they may be deceived by smooth speeches 
inti i parting with the only means by which they can main- 
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tain their hold on India. It is necessary, therefore, to call 
their attention to the real nature of the resolutions passed 
by the delegates at the National Congress of jStSS. 

The power qf the purse and the power of the sword— 
these are the modest and reasonable demands which the 
English rulers of India are asked to concede to the edu¬ 
cated natives. Were such claims once granted, nothing 
would remain for Englishmen but to pack up their baggage 
and return home There are. of course, subsidiary resolu¬ 
tions retailng to matters of minor importance. A complaint 
against the present system of Excise duties, as producing a 
serious increase in the consumption of intoxicants in India, 
was included in the programme as a personal compliment 
to Mr. Caine. Professor Stuart and his supporters In die 
House of Commons were warmly thanked for their services 
in doing away with die regulation of prostitution in India. 
But these are matters of small moment. Tlu; really 
tmportjnt resolutions are those relating to die Legislative 
Councils and the military defence of India. The pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress is to substitute for the present 
Viceregal Council, in which the official element is all- 
powerful. an Assembly of which not less than one-hall the 
members lire to be elected, and not more than one*fourth to 
be members, official or non official, nominated by Govern¬ 
ment. To this Assembly it is proposed that all legislative 
measures and all financial questions, ** including all budgets, 
shall be submitted for decision. Then follows this proviso 

"The Executive CjOvemnwm doll fwama the power of overruling die 
decision .arrived iu by the majority of the Council in every case in which, 
m tit opinion, the public micron* would tiiSti by the acceptance ot stwh 
fieririsa ; hut, whenever thin jnwcr b exercised, a Ml expos) I ion of the 
ground* on xliidt this |iu been coast Jcicd occetary skill be JwWA*® 
within on* month, and the Government of India. dull report the ttremo- 
yhrj Ehigj r artinrj Lu the of Slate ; nod, on a 

reprmcniaijon m-nte through the Government of India and the Sttftbiy 
of State by the iwcrrtjloJ majority, it jhall be competent to the Standing 
CntuoUtee of the House of Common* Ireccanmemlcd tn the third Kesolit- 
non of the Congress of iriBy. which the Congress of 1&&8 has affirmed.* to 
consider the matter, and cab for any, and *U, papers or information, and 
hoc any on behalf of eidi majority 01 olheixise, and thereafter* 

if needful, report thereon 10 the fall House.’ 
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Could any more ingenious machinery of obstruction be 
invented to paralyze the action of the Executive Govern * 
merit of India, and prevent it from spending a single rupee 
except with the consent first obtained of a majority of 
the elected Council? But this is not all. To complete the 
scheme, “a system of volunteering lor the Indian inhabi¬ 
tants of the country " is to be introduced, “ such as may 
qualify them to support the Government effectually in any 
crisis.*' The Arms Act is to be repealed : every, native, 
“in view of the loyalty of Her Majesty's Indian subjects." 
is to be allowed to possess and wear .urms, and military 
colleges are to be established " whereat the natives of 
India may be educated and trained for a military career 
us oificers of the Indian anny. Now, let any practical 
politician consider for a moment what would be the position 
uf the Government of India, working under a constitution 
u ( this kind If an emergency arose requiring an increase 
of taxation to provide for the defence of the Empire- The 
majority in the Legislative Assembly would probably refuse 
to grant supplies; the volunteers might give the G<>\ eminent 
not ' eifectual support,'* but cffeipal opposition : and if a 
complete separation of the executive and judicial functions 
had been effected—this being one of the favourite reforms 
suggested by the Congress—It would be impossible for the 
Viceroy, having no control over the judicial officers, to 
enforce the collection of any revenue at all. 

The more closely the proposals of the Congress are 
examined, the greater becomes ones amazement a: the 
audacity of the men who can imagine that they would be 
seriously considered by the English people. Was «%cr an 
imperial nation so coolly requested to abdicate its authority, 
and surrender its most cherished possessions, to men whose 
fitness to rule is based simply on a certain imitative capa¬ 
city to make long speeches? The delegates to the Indian 
National Congress have no real grievances to bring forward. 

The English Government in India exists by virtue of its 
power to control the passions of warring creeds and races. 
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to maintain order and prosperity over a vast country in¬ 
habited by many millions of people who never lived at 
peace with one another before, and to give equal justice, 
equal right* of property. to alj its subjects. L is not 
alleged that the Government lias failed in this mission. 
The Congress rather founds its complaints on the denial to 
the natives of certain abstract rights which it regards as 
Uie common inheritance of all mankind. Thus, it insists 
upon the extension of the right of trial by jury, although 
this is m institution of purely Western origin which may 
be made the instrument of working the most grievous 
injustice in communities which are not homogeneous, and in 
w hich the majority of the population are eager to oppress 
the minority. Another right, dear to the Congress, is that 
of every graduate of a university in India to a good place 
in the service of the Government. This is not stated in 
so many words, but it is the substance of many speeches 
and resolutions. But education does not necessarily qualify 
men for the possession of independence. The rudest British 
soldier in India, inheriting the traditions of many generations 
oi free men, and having an instinctive capacity for the 
practice of self-government, has a larger share of the virtues 
or a citizen than belongs to the most eloquent Baboo in 
Calcutta. 

1 he mistake the Indian Government has made 
fs in devoting so much public money to secondary anti 
higher education in colleges in which teaching is completely 
divorced from morality and discipline, and which simply 
produce swarms of dissatisfied patriots, h is satisfactory 
to I cam that tli is mistake is now admitted, anti that the 
Government means gradually to withdraw its support from 
such institutions, and to provide higher education only 
for such natives as can at lord to pay for it, and have the 
means to live afterwards without calling on the State 
to provide them with incomes. But I regret that the 
Government has not gone further, and determined to 
prohibit further meetings of the National Congress. Why 
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shoutj an organisation of this sort, mainly self-ducted, and 
not representing the masses of the people, who are content 
under British rule and at least passively loyal, be allowed 
to gather strength from year to year, {ill it becomes a 
rival authority to that of the Executive Government ? Are 
English statesmen really desirous that India shall become 
another and a larger Ireland? if not. it is time for them 
to arouse themselves from their attitude of benevolent 
neutrality towards the Congress, before the motor* of the 
Indian population fall a prey to the agents of a mischievous 
agitation. Nothing would be easier than to stop the meet¬ 
ings of the Congress at present; a few years hence, such 
a course would be too late. Let us have the courage to 
repudiate the pretence, which foreign nations laugh at, and 
which hardly deceives ourselves, that we keep India merely 
for the benefit of die people of that country and in order 
to train them for self-government. We keep it for the sake 
of the interests and the honour of England : and the only 
form of government by which we can continue to hold it in 
subjection is that of a despotism. 


J. M. Maclean. 
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THE BHILS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 

Of all the subjects of the Queen there are, perhaps, nooe 
more wild, simple, and strange thmi the Bhils of Central 
India, an aboriginal race inhabiting the dense jungle and 
the rough country on the spurs of the Vindhya and Satpura 
mountains, north and south of the N'erbudda river. 1 he 
iract inhabited by these interesting savages was one of the 
administrative divisions of the province; over which l have 
presided for the last eight years, and there was no portion 
of my charge which presented greater variety' of interest 
or which required more delicate handling, owing to the 
suspicious nature of the Bhiis and the unfriendly relations 
which have always existed between the ruling chiefs of 
Rajput blood and their aboriginal subjects, whom they have 
been accustomed to treat as slaves and bondsmen. Thu 
strong influence of the British Government has compelled 
the Rajput princes to behave with some show of outward 
decency and forbearance towards the Blub, but there is 
no love lost between them, and their relations much 
resemble those of the proud Magyars of Hungary and the 
Slovak peasants, whom they' consider as their serfs. 

The Bhiis have always appeared to me deserving oi 
far more scientific attention than they have so far received, 
and the claim which has been advanced on their bebaJl to 
represent, together with other forest and hill tribes, the 
aboriginal races of India, driven to these natural fastnesses 
by the Aryan wave of immigration and conquest. tS 
worthy of being tested In every possible manner. 

During the last two years of my residence in Central 
India I devoted some time to an inquiry iuto the customs 
and language of this curious [people, and from the mouth 
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of icuelligcRt representatives of their various trills and 
sections I Iiavt amassed a considerable store of information 
of social and philological interest, both in comparative 
vocabularies and in details of tribal custom, which I shall 
endeavour to utilize at some future time. But ethnological 
and philological detail would not be suitable for this 
Review, which rather seeks to attract an intelligent popular 
interest In Oriental affairs than to satisfy the critical 
demands of experts: and E wilt only endeavour, in 
the following |>ages. to give a slight sketch of the Bhils of 
Central India, in the hope of stimulating the interest of 
others in their history and future, and encouraging a social' 
study which will amply repay research. 

Very little, so far as I am aware, lias been hitherto 
written on the subject. Colonel William Kincaid, a very Inielli- 
gent and kindly observer, read before the Anthropological 
Society in November, 1879, a short paper <m the tribe, 
but it was admittedly incomplete, and it is to be regretted 
that this officer, who was for many years Political Agent in 
the Bhil country, and who, moreover, commanded the 
Malwa Bhil Corps, the headquarters of which is at Sirdar- 
pur. in Central India, should not have given the Society 
more detailed information regarding the tribe with which 
he was so intimately acquainted, and the confidence of 
which he had undoubtedly won by hts just ami friendly 
treatment. 

A slight monograph oft the Bhils of Kajputana fa 
• closdy-allied race, though differing in some important 
customs) was published sonir- years ago by Ur, Hteodley, of 
Jtvpore—a very competent observer ; but this, too, was a 
uvrre sketch* and the work of scientific Enquiry into the 
language and customs of this aboriginal people has still to 
he seriously undertaken. 

It Is somewhat of a reproach to English science that 
no students of philology or comparative sociology have as 
yet thoroughly investigated the Bhil language and cus¬ 
toms, but sufficient esc use may be found in the want of 
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special training in social science of the members of the 
Indian Political Service, and the great multiplicity of their 
ordinary dudes, which leave them little leisure to under¬ 
take scientific inquiry. 

The district in Central India inhabited by the Bhiis is 
the south-western comer, which is formed of a portion of 
the Mahratta States of Indore am! the Rajput Principalities 
of Barwaiti, Raj pur and JUiibua, with portions of Dhar, 
the chief of which is of mixed Rajput and Mahratta blood. 
Beyond these, the Bhiis overflow, westward of ihe Central 
Indian Stales, into the Rajput States of Khanddsh, under 
the Bombay Government 

Through this country, which is but a network of hills, 
rising in some places to a considerable hcjghi, runs, in an 
almost straight course, the rev'ered and mi rude-working 
stream of the Nerbudda, which, in a few years time, is to 
displace the Ganges itself in the religious estimation ol 
Hindus. Of all the rivers of India, there is probably no 
one which is surrounded by more romance and mystic 
interest than the Nerbudda, while for strange and fantastic 
beauty it takes a high rank among the celebrated rivers of 
the world ; but its beauties are little known to English 
travellers. A few may perhaps see it where it falls into the 
Gulf of Cambay, below Broach; some may cross it at 
Hoshangnbad or at Mortakka, where the branch lines to 
Rajputana, Bhopal, and Gwalior leave the main line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. A larger number of 
tourists halting at Jabalpur, which is, as it were, the very' * 
centre and omphalos of India, spend a few hours in visiting 
the holy river, which here flows through marble rocks of 
some, though exaggerated, beauty, and beyond this the 
sight-seeing traveller knows nothing of die Nerbudda 
although its course is everywhere beautiful, from its rise at 
Amarkatuak, at the southernmost point of the Re wall 
State, hi Central India, till, dashing in a thousand rapids 
and whirlpools through die Vindhya and Satpura ranges, 
in the BbU country, it bursts in a broad stream into the 
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Bombay plain below. From its birthplace to its grave in 
the sea the Nerbudda is ail abject of superstitious vmiern* 
tion, and in a country like India, when; water, to the tin* 
scientific mind, signifies even more than the sunlight and 
heal, the vivifying principle of Mature, which ehnnges the 
desert into a flowering garden, the adoration of str can is 
is both natural and appropriate, Amarkantak, where the 
Nerbndda rises, is one of the most sacred spots in India, 
and in spile of its remoteness and its exceeding difficulty of 
approach, is visited every year by thousands of devout 
Hindus. It is one of the historical watersheds of the 
world. On one side gently flows the holy Nerbudda to 
mingle its waters with the Indian Ocean : on the other is the 
source ol the great Soane river, which joins the Ganges below 
Benares, and falls into the Bay of Bengal, on the opposite 
side of India. To the traveller these watersheds of impo¬ 
sing rivers suggest many fanciful reflections. Twin raindrops 
shaken from the sky fall to earth at Amarkantak, .ind are 
carried in opposite directions across India, never again to 
meet, until, like Vasco da Gama, they have sailed round a 
continent- Such a watershed is the Ridge at Sinaia, on 
which the church arid town hall are built. The min which 
falls on one side of this narrow roadway helps to teed the 
mightj' Ganges, and glides past Benares and Allahabad and 
a thousand shrines, till it reaches the Bay of Bengal, while 
that falling only a few feet away departs, as it were, into 
the outer darkness, flowing through a wilderness ol mono* 
tains to join the Ravee, the Jhdum, or the mighty Indus, 
and by circuitous, but certain, routes, finds its way to 
Karachi, into the Indian Ocean, Amarkantak is perhaps 
the most ^ r red spot on the hcrbudils, but there is another 
of almost equal sanctity, in the bean of the Bhil country, 
called Mahcsar, crowded with temples and marble ghAts, 
or bathing places, built by the piety of Mahratta and 
Rajput princes, and more especially by that of the cele¬ 
brated Mahratta Rani. Ahlia Bai, the widow of Khunde 
Rao Holkar, the magnificence of whose public buildings 
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testified Aft much to her good taste as to her benevolence. 
Onkamath Mandat m, generally known among the common 
people as Onkarji. is not far off, and ihb island, covered 
with temples, is 3 place of exceeding sanctity. ■ The late 
Maharaja HoDtar, who was a superstitions man. and who, 
like die medieval English barons, was anxious to make 
peace with the Church on his death-bed. was most 
anxious to obtain the possession of Onkarji, and declared 
that he could not die happy unless it was granted to him. 
So great was his urgency on this point, and so many were 
hb extravagant requests that it had been necessary' to 
refuse, that 1 begged the Viceroy, Lord Duffcrin, to accede 
to the Maharaja's wishes, which he was prepared to do: 
but the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
within whose jurisdiction the holy island lay, raised so 
many difficulties about its surrender, that the matter was 
allowed 10 drop. Holkar, however, never forgot it, and on 
his death-bed sent me a message begging me to make a 
fast effort to obtain for him Lhe sacred .shr ine, but he was 
unconscious before my reply reached him. 

On the Chi Is, the presence of these sacred Hindu 
shrines has little effect, although, as I shall hereafter 
show, Hinduism hits so far been superimposed upon 
these aboriginal savages as to induce their half-hearted 
acceptance of the principal Hindu deities ; yet as a 
matter flf persona! practice, the Bfii! cares for none of 
these dungs, understanding that he should not presume 
to worship the same gods as his betters, and to enter 
these highly-decorated Mahratta or Rajput shrines would 
be an impossibility for him : so he passes them by as if 
they belonged to a creed altogether apart, and waits to 
say his prayers till he can pass the familiar vermilion- 
smeared stone outside his own cottage door. But although 
the Bhil does not worship in the Ncrhudda tempi ns. lie 
yet regards the river with veneration and terror. For 
some twenty-five miles it rushes through his country in 
a succession of rapids and cataracts, over which only one 
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European. Captain St. John Mild may, has successfully 
passed, when the river was in flood, an ! he barely escaped 
with his life. 

The Bhils are held by the Hindus among; wliom they 
live in profound contempt. The Brahmanical creed, with 
its caste exclusiveness and its insistence upon purity of 
blood in the male line, gives it a Contemptuous air towards 
all aliens which is disturbing to the equanimity of its 
objects, and which is the real cause of the estrangement 
between the English and Indians which is often erroneously 
attributed to the coldness and reserve of the former. But 
the attitude of the Hindu towards the English is rather 
that of the Pharisees in Jerusalem towards Pilate and the 
Roman legions. The contempt is mingled with a very 
strong proportion of respect, fear and esteem. But towards 
the Bhll, the slave of slaves, the outcast of centuries, the 
very refuse and waste of die old world before the Aryans 
arose and gave it the rudiments of civilization, the senti¬ 
ment or the Hindus is unmitigated scorn. 

Since the days when the Aryan conquerors of Afghan¬ 
istan and the Punjab swept down into the fertile plains of 
Central India, and drove into the inaccessible thickets the 
black, monkey dike aborigines, the Bhih have been re¬ 
garded very much as wild animals v. horn it wa^ no moral 
QfTence to chase and kilL In one or two States like 
Barwani and Raj pur the Bhil population was always too 
numerous, compared with the Aryan conquerors, to make 
this method of treatment profitable, and there they have for 
centuries received a somewhat contemptuous toleration, 
paying almost all the revenue, and, in return for the merest 
pittance above starvation, allowed alone the right to liv e. 
Sincy the British Government has compelled peace and 
obedience to law in these remote and [>cW principalities,, 
the position of the Bhil has generally improved. Tbdrveiy 
&elpksspes9 and Simplicity has engaged the warm interest, 
and in some casus the affection, of the English officers w ho 
have had to deal with them. The distinguishing attribute 
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oj an imperial race is its sympathy with and kindly con¬ 
sideration for inferior races™" Barter* subjoin cl dtbiUxr* 
superbez —and in no case has this been shown with 
greater or more beneficial effect than in the relations 
between political officers and the Bhils, whose confidence 
h>ts Irtitn non, and fflio look to ilicir English raters in every 
Case oJ hardship and oppression for redress. The Rajput 
chiefs and their Hindu Ministers have been compelled by 
persuasion, by pressure, and in some cases bv threat of 
deposition, to observe the rights of their Bhil subjects, and 
to refrain irom imposing upon them a burden of taxation 
which they were unable to bear. The consequence is tliat 
the Bhil is gradually becoming less of a savage, is losing 
some oi his wild ways, which his forefathers learnt from 
the hunted animals of the forest, and is slowly entering the 
ways oJ civilization. I know many Bhils, especially those 
who have passed through the local regiment, who are 
intelligent men, with a shrewd knowledge of their limited 
World ; while for woodcraft and knowledge of the ways 
oi bird and beast there are none who can surpass this 
neglected and despised people. 

The disgust fell and expressed by orthodox Hindus 
to the Bhils is in great part due to their eating the flesh 
of the cow, and this practice was no doubt anterior to the 
Aryan conquest. 

Some of the earlier Hindu records, and especially the 
Mahabharata, the national epic, contain a fairly exact 
description of tlte race and their alleged descent from 
thn great Mahadeo (Siva), of whom the Bhil ancestor 
was one of the children, by a beautiful woman whom he 
met in the forest, and who cured him of various diseases 
with v*hi<_h he was afflicted. The child, who was as 
vicious as deformed, killed the favourite bull of the god. 
for which crime he and bis descendants were banished to 
the jungles under the name of Bhils. The myth is of 
value as showing the tendency of Hindu thought to 
exp am -v sodal phenomena by a reference to and con 
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naction with their own special mythology. Besides the 
cow anti the buffalo, the Hhii feeds uj>on almost every 
animal the flesh of which is abhorrent to the Hindus 
except some degraded castes, such as the Chamars, or 
leather-dressers. The only wild animal from which he 
abstains is the monkey, the symbol of the forest god 
Hamnndjt, who is universally worshipped. The tiger 

though naturally dreaded, is held in great respect, and 
the nm are most unwilling to tefee the initiative in 
killing it. although there are no keener assistants m 
tiger-shooting to the English sportsman. The guilt 

attaching to die slaughter is then borne by others than 
themselves. When, however, a tiger has grown espe¬ 
cially obnoxious or has become a man-eater, a conference 
is called, a trial bdd with religious dies, and sentence 
passed against die assassin. Hr is then tracked and 
killed without much difficult) with poisoned arrows, and 
his carcase is hung on the branch of a tree over the prin¬ 
cipal road, as a solemn warning to others of his Lind. As 
the Bhil roads are mere foot-tracks on die mountains, and 
it is often impossible to leave the path, it is far from 
pleasant passing under the decaying body of one of these 
sentenced and executed tigers, 

A singular custom, showing the antiquity of the Bhil 
race as compared with the Hindus, and their ancient pro¬ 
prietary rights over the country from which they have 
now been dispossessed, is the fact that in the coronation 
ceremony of the highest Rajput chiefs, in States possess¬ 
ing a BhUJpopulation, the /*<*&», or sacred mark of kingship, 

» impressed on the forehead of the new chief by the head 
of the Bhil family to which this hereditary privilege 
belongs, Nor do the Bhib consider that the Rajput 
prince is really their ruler until tin's ceremony has been 
performed The Maharana of Ucfipar is the highest in 
‘’ank and descent of all the Rajput princes of India, tracing 
his lineage the Sun, yet on the day of his installation it 
is the despised Bhil who places this sign of kingship on his 

forehead. 
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Mv fir si intimate acquaintance with the Bhil country 
was in the winter of i3Sjj. when the misgovenuncni 
and oppression of the chiefs of the States of jhabua and 
Alt Raipur* or their Ministers, acting in the 'alter case 
on behalf of a minor prince, caused so great excitement 
among* the ordinarily submissive BhiU that » **?* 
rising of tin: whole tribe was apprehended. I he Politic* 
Agent. Major Biddulph, an officer of great ability, was 
new to the country and the people, and the insurrection 
had already gained considerable strength, and had spread 
over a large area. More he was able in person » mare.t 
with a handful of troops to the spot, and by a prompt an 
gallant attack on the forest stronghold of one of 
ringleaders check the insurrection. Serious nsmgs. » w * 
ever, continued to take place in sarious^quarters* 
several towns and villages were burnt nod P'MH< “ 
it became necessary to move a strong body of troops into 
the country. I was at the lime in RcwA h “ nilt, ; d 

miles off in the opposite angle of Central let a, ul * 
once proceeded to the Bhil country with the Malum 
Bhil Corps and the Central India Horse, regiments under 
my orders, and marched to Kajpur, dm centre of the 

disturbed districts ; while the Commander-in-chief ol the 

Bombay Army, at my request, moved out a strong turc e 
to Siidarpur from Mhow. the head-quarters of the <nv:- 
smn, to aci as a reserve and support to the 
troops. Fortunately i found, it possible to arrange i c 
atoir without bloodshed The Bhil leaders, seeing that 
we were rather disposed to redress thdr grievances than 
punish the people generally for the manner in which they 
had brought these to notice, docked to my camp in S 1 ^* 
numbers, :md long conferences were held, in which Major 
Biddulph and Colonel Kincaid did admirable service until 
they were stricken by jungle fever and had to be sent to 
Stnlarpur in a critical condition. 

There is no occasion to dwell on the negotiations; but 
die result was. that while certain of the ringleaders were 
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arrested and transported, and these principally Afghan 
anti Beiuchi foreigners, and the estates of two of the 
more important of the local nobility were confiscated, the 
grievances of the Bhtls generally, which were genuine 
enough, were one and all miressed. The special taxes 
which had been recently imposed by the Rajas, and 
which were so burdensome, both on agriculture and on 
forest produce, as to bo impossible of payment, were re¬ 
mitted. The objectionable foreign element was banished 
from the country, and strict guarantees were taken from 
tite chiefs and their Ministers that jp future: their aJimms- 
trarion should be less oppressive, and that no changes m 
the reformed order of things should be made without the 
permission uf the political officer in charge of the division. 
The arrangements then made Slave been observed till now, 
and there has never been, during the past six years, any 
sign on the part of the IShils of a disposition to rebel. 
The Rajas have, from time to time, attempted to evade the 
agreement and to impose additional taxation, but this has 
been peremptorily forbidden, and the Uhils are now, with 
the exception of occasional robbery and cattle-lifting, as 
orderly and well-disposed a p 'pulatkm as any in Central 
India. Not a shot was Bred in anger during uur peaceful 
campaign, and the British troops at Sirdarpur were almost 
immediately withdrawn, though for some time to conic we 
kept up strong detachments of the M.dwa J'ihil Corps in 
those parts of the country which had. been most disturbed. 
When we first marched to Raipur the country' appeared 
deserted, and the tiny Bhil hamlets, not built in villages 
after the Hindu custom but two or three huts together 
(tapra) or single huts, protected from wild animals or 
sudden assaults of robbers by a strong thorn fence and 
by a high, barred gat';, were all empty, and the women 
and children hidden in the higher bills. It was not for 
iiome time that these shy creatures could be induced to 
leave their retreats. Nor could the Bhil leaders, accus¬ 
tomed to the treachery of their native rulers, be easily 
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brought into camp. The first 1 met came in under safe 
conduct, after tong negotiations, I received Him seated at 
the door of my tent, with the English officers accompany- 
mg me • and the robber chief came forward accompanied by 
a large number of His followers, with their bows slung and 
die arrows fitted to the string. This sign uf suspicion was 
not altogether reassuring, as a Bhil arrow, at a few yards 
distance, is as deadly as a rifle-bullet; but it was inexpe¬ 
dient to show any sign of disquietude, and an attempt to 
disarm our visitors would have been followed by a volley 
of arrows. They accordingly sat down before us on the 
ground, with their arrows still fixed in their bow-strings, 
and detailed at great length their grievances, which were 
listened to anti discussed, and they were at last dismissed 
with small presents to a feast, at which the liquor of the 
m how a tree formed the most important part. 

The chief of this robber kind was a man of somewhat 
distinguished appearance and much fairer than hts tribes- 
men. He was a bold and skilful soldier, and although for 
some time he behaved well after this episode, he was killed 
in a cattle-lifting expedition not tong alterwards. The 
morality of the Bhil is not to be judged by European 
standards, and cattle-lifting is with him as honourable a 
pursuit as on the Scotch border two hundred years ago. 
He proclaims himself to he a thief by Divine decree as 
part of the curse pronounced upon his ancestors by the 
great got! Mahatko when he slew the sacred bull. But 
ihtijr predatory habits have undergone a considerable 
change, and in the plain country and the valleys an annually 
increasing number take to agriculture and contrive to partly 
support themselves by cultivating Indian com and millet. 
But the Bhil is far too Luy and fond of a wild life to make 
a good cultivator, and his profits from his tiny farm even in 
good years must be supplemented by the produce of the 
forest. In such seasons when too heavy a rainfall has not 
destroyed his crop or continued drought prevented it reach¬ 
ing maturity, the Bhil h a fairly respectable person. Crime 
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rises, if indeed it can ikuriy be called crime, with bad 
harvests and drought. When the streams run dry and the 
BhM can neither obtain fish (in the catching of which he is 
a proficient, being the only native in India wh^ so far :us I 
know, uses a tiy in fishing), and the wild animals leave hi*? 
neigh hour flood for distant and let tv-lying jungles where ihev 
'can obtain water and shaker, then the BhiJ, in seif-preser¬ 
vation, turns with a light heart to the congenial occupation 
of cattle-hit mg : and if the season be especially bad or a 
weak hand Us on the reins of administration, he advances 
to the higher grades of highway robbery ami the pillage 
of defenceless villages. In these more bold and organized 
raids he is instigated and encouraged by a class of men 
whom t have done my best to expd from Central India t 
M uhammadan foreigners from beyond the North-west 
Frontier; Arabs, Mdcranis. Radians, and Bafudtb. who 
have come from time to time into Central India from love 
of adventure or in hope of plunder: others summoned by 
the Rajput chrds. who employ them as soldiery to keep 
their unruly subjects In order. Often they are employed by 
the native shopkeepers and money-lenders to collect their 
debts, and the mischief which these fierce mercenaries do 
amongst the quiet and timid races of Central India, is 
incalculable. They art* a source of terror to the country 
side. Almost without exception, bold, unscrupulous and 
fierce, they levy contributions on their own account from the 
people, and are always neatly to instigate or to lead the raids 
which they easily persuade the simple and credulous Bhiis 
to commit. If it were not for die example and prompting 
of these foreigners Central India would be a far more 
peaceful country than it now is : but they are the curse and 
scourge both of the flhil States and of Indore, Bhopal 
and portions of Gwalior. Their numbers are happily 
diminishing. I have sent many of those who have added 
murder to robbery to the gallows or to transportation for 
lift, and have strictly forbidden the enlistment of others by 
the chiefs or the mercantile classes It is. however. 
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exceedingly difficult to keep them altogether out of Central 
India, where information is slowly received at heathjcarters 
and where the interest of so many is to conceal the arrival 
and employ men i of these useful, but dangerous foreigners; 
while the passes at Peshawar, Dent Ismail Khan, and 
Quetta are open to all who choose to come, without any 
system of passports, which should be enforced at rite doors 
leading into India from travellers belonging to races whose 
residence in the country is ordinarily undesirable. The 
practice of unrestricted intercom rs« is objectionable, and the 
Government of India should take care that its timid and 
gentle subjects are not harried by the hordes of wolves, who, 
under its protection and indeed connivance, descend upon 
the fertile plains of India to plunder and ravage very much 
in the same manner as their conquering ancestors with their 
large armies swept the country before the time ot English 
supremacy. 

It was with the hope of reclaiming the Bhils from their 
wild and predatory habits and teaching them to take a 
share in the maintenance of order that some, years ago a 
military corps was raised, to be recruited mainly trout the 
tribe, with such small leaven of soldiers of other nationalities 
as might teach the simple savages the dements ol military ! 
bearing and disci plum. The headquarters of the regiment 
was fixed at Sirdarpur, and numerous detachments from it 
are stationed at various points in the Bhil country* north and 
south of the Nerbudtfa, Iwilng frequently relieved. The 
men of the regiment are all allowed to marry, and the con¬ 
sequence is that at Sirdarpur is perhaps the largest Bhil 
population collected in any one place. Their wages are 
small, about five English rupees, but their wants an: simple r 
and although to the eye of a military officer accustomed to 
the strict discipline and the faultless appearance on parade 
el the British or native regiments of India, the Bhils may 
appear am! sl tl \* e nly, yet the object of their enlist¬ 

ment has l>een very completely obtained. The wild savage 
rapidly changes after his enlistment; the derating tendency 
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of discipline and ix-sjKmsibility comparatively civilizes him 
while for the purposes of police, which is nil that can 
ordinarily be expected of the corps, they are incomparably 
superior to any native or European troops who would he 
useless in so wild a country, of which the Iihil knows every 
way and mountain path. Nor as soldiers are they to be 
despised. Till the other day they wen; armed with the 
old muzzle-loading smoothbore, but 1 procured for them 
Snider rides. They arc now fairly efficient, though not fit 
to be placed in line with the best native regiments but with 
much natural timidity and shyness in i_he presence of an 
unknown mysterious civilization, they arc physically ,1 
courageous race, and have on many occasions that 1 could 
name behaved with conspicuous gallantry. As might be 
supposed their powers of endurance are almost unequalled. 
For 4 Bhil to go fifty miles in a night is a matter of ordinary 
occurrence. The town of Dhar is situated some twenty 
miles from Sirdarpor, and the soldiers are ixccustomcd to 
attend its weekly fair, doing the Ibrty miles easily, starting 
in the morning and returning by roll-call at eight in the 
evening, often carrying a considerable load. For scouting 
purposes, in a rough country where cavalry could not lx: 
used, the Bhil sepoys would be invaluable, for their forest 
life has given them a keenness of vision and hearing which 
is only equalled by their powers of endurance. Heat and 
cold seem to aifeetilu: Bhil little, and, like the camel among 
animals, he can live where others would starve. 1 have 
often seen them sleeping happily under their carts almost 
naked, in many degrees of frost, while the intensity of Lhe 
summer heat in their deep valleys and on the exposed hill¬ 
sides is abundantly shown by their dark colour, many 
degrees deeper than that of the ordinary Hindu. This 
indifference to changes of temperature increases their value 
as soldiers, as cents are unnecessary and their baggage is 
consequently of the lightest description. Military* service is 
not however congenial to the Bhil, nor would he remain in 
the regiment unless he were allowed frequent leave of 
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absence, a fid unless bis wife anti family were permitted lo 
settle in the lines. 

In Meywar in Rajputana where a second Bhil corps is 
established, enlistment is comparatively easy, bin it is not 
so in Malwa, of which t am writing; where it may be said 
that almost every youth who comes in as a recruit has ran 
away from home; and h is no uncommon thing for the 
recruiting part) - to be pursued by the angry relations of the 
iruam with bent bows, the boy being threatened with instant 
death unless be returns home. A sfeall proportion of Niiks. 
who .ire a Bhil class living in the open country, of greater 
intelligence and more military aptitude than the ordinary 
Bhil, art- allowed in the regiment,, but they are not so good 
as jungle soldiers . twenty-live Shiluks are also permitted. 
This tribe is a union between Bittls and Rajputs, and to 
them belong the chiefs of the Vi nd by as. They are of a 
very much higher class and character than the BhiL and 
are steady hardworking people, fairly well off: consequently 
they do not enlist, and there is only one at the present tiim: 
in the corps. 

Although judged by a civilized standard, the Bhil 
would perhaps take a. low place in the social scale, yet he 
is the [possessor of virtues which civilization might acquire 
with advantage. Hu luis. in the iir^t place, in invincible 
liabii -.1 speaking thtr truth ; and this Es the more remark¬ 
able in ... race scj Tung downtrodden and oppressed. Lying 
is the natural refuge of the weak, and a slavish and de¬ 
graded people is almost invariably false : but the Bhil will, 
by some divine impulse. sjieak the truth to hb own hurt, or 
even ruin, on the most critic,:I occasions. Many cases of 
Boils convicted ol manslaughter or uiurder have conic 
before one for confirmation of sentences of imprisonment, 
transportation, ur death ; and in very few of these has 
thvre Ik Fin any attempt on the part of the accused to 
deny hid guilt. He will plead, with much force, ex- 
tenanting ciixujTistances, generally drunkenness, but his 
excuses will be truthful, and the imminent risk of death 
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wiit not induce him to speak falsely, h js&ans a misuse 
of terms to call savage or uncivilized a race which pos* 
sesses this attribute of truth fulness in sr» distinguished a 
degree. Their most solemn oath is by the dog, this 
animal being naturally highly prized l>y a forest race 
living on the produce of the chase, The lihil places his 
hand on the head of the dog, and invokes its curse 
should he break his word. It is-curious dur in this 
custom the Central Indian savage should resemble the 
most distinguished of Greek philosophers, for ^ tVV 
was the favourite oath of Socraces. So sacred is the 
dog that a l)hi I killing one k excommunicated, 

riie lihil is of a gay and light*hearted disposition, 
and every incident in his simple life is made the <:*:ca- 
sion for a feast and a drinking bout. He is indeed a 
sad drunkard, and although 1 have no desire to add to 
the arguments ui the disposal of the Temperance League, 
it k an undoubted fan, to which officers who know tick tribe 
will testify, that violent crimes, assaults and homicide are 
almost entirely due to drink. UTien excited by joy or 
sorrow, the Bhil drinks ; and if he <-. r his friends can afford 
it, he drinks to excess. The quiet and good-tempered 
little savage then becomes dangerous, and with his deadly 
bow and arrows, or his thick forest dub. is in the humour 
for any mischief. Then the thoughts of his wife's infideli¬ 
ties or bis friend's unpaid debt, matter-, to which he attaches 
the slightest importance when soticr, assume a sinister 
importance, and Winded by alcoholic fury, he attacks and 
destroys the object of his wrath. Xineiecn-twentieths of 
the murder and homicide cases that have come before me 
from die Bhil country have been due to intemperance. 
The cause of hb temptation and fall from sobriety' is to 
be found everywhere around him in the forest. In the 
same wav as Provide ace, anxious for the enlightened 
exhilaration of man, lias Itesiowcd the hop on England 
and the vine on France, so the wild jungle of Central 
India is covered with a luxuriant and umbrageous tree 
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called Mcivra. the while fleshy flowers of which form, 
when pounded and mixed with grain, a palatable food, 
and when distilled by tfo simple processes known to 
the Bhils, preduce a highly intoxicating spirit, somewhat 
similar in flavour to the corn-brandy, or rwAfvt, used in 
Russia ;md Scandinavia, with a peculiar and disagreeable 
smell. When, however, trebly distilled, this odoor is 
nearly lost, and refined nxr&ra may. in my opinion, take 
rinlt among palatable liqueurs. Almost every village 
contains a certain number of these trees—some owned 
by Individuals, others by the group of huts which form 
the luinfol and the htavv taxation imposed by native 
chil l's on the Mowra trees was one of the principal causes 
of the insurrection of i S3. The Bombay Govemmem 
about the same time attempted to levy taxation on Mown 
trees within its jurisdiction, but the opposition was so 
great that the idea fold to be abandoned. In the Bhil 
States I induced the chiefs to surrender this unpoptdar 
impost, and the Bhil is now* able, untaxed, to enjoy one 
of the- few pleasures common to civilization and barbarism. 
To the forest, indeed, the Bhil has to look for the principal 
part of his livelihood, and he is, indeed, so expert a hunter 
tint tiic forests, circumscribed as they are by increased 
cultivation and tire demand for timber for fuel and con¬ 
struction, are becoming more and more denuded of animal 
life, and it is almost as unusual to see or hear a bird 
in a Malwa jungle as it is in a French forest By the 
cutting and sale of timber the Bhil obtains most profit, 
but die work is not congenial to so lsry an individual. 
He and his women collect the honey of the wild bees, 
roots and berries in the forest, audt it is a fortunate 
circumstance that throughout India the years of execs* 
dve drought are precisely those when tile fruits of the 
forest tre*i3 are produced in the greatest abundance- 
I his was especially noticeable in the great famine of 
1 ■'f'i/, and l recorded in my Famine Report of that vear 
how the lives of thousand* of the jvopulaiicm in the more 
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arid districts of the Punjab* such a* Ddhr, Sirsa. and 
Hissar, were saved owing to the extraordinarily plentiful 
supply of the her {sizyphns jujuid) fruit in the jungle. Dur¬ 
ing this terrible year the same phenomenon was noticed in 
Bunddkhand ;md the northern districts of Central India, 
and in die Bhil country ; while the bamboo flowered most 
abundantly. ;md the belief of the Bhils was that their gods 
bad expressly commanded the bamboo to fulfil this function 
to an extraordinary degree to save their lives ; an 1 Colonel 
Kincaid informs me that in the principal bazaars bamboo- 
seed was selling ill such quantities that the price was mdy 
eight measures per rupee, no other grain being available in 
many of the wilder parts for love or money. The M>»wra 
and the Corindn (ftirissa Mirandas) shrub are alsoespecially 
prollfic in times of drought. Even the ants are brought 
under contribution by the Bhils, and their lofty nests are 
found to contain astonishing quantities of grass seed. 

Like all forest tribes, the Bhils have the most intimate 
knowledge of animals, birds, and even insects, though they 
have a superstitious dread of talking of them, and do not 
like to give much information altoui them. Of ants, how¬ 
ever, they speak fredy, and treat them with both respect 
and gratitude, feeding them, not like die Hindus from 
religious motives, but with a sense of favours to come, in 
the prospective plunder of their nests in times of famine. 
A5 trackers the Bhils are unrivalled, and liaving taken the 
measure of a footprint with a straw, will follow the trail 
unerringly through the forest. 

The Bhil priest is not, as among the Hindus, of any 
particular caste, but the profession is a hereditary one. 
He is employed in agriculture like other Bhils, and per¬ 
forms the ordinary ceremonies at the time of births, deaths, 
&c,, in addition to his usual work, and is paid by his clients 
in contributions of grain. 

The Bhils pro^r deny relationship with the Nahals, 
who inhabit the Satpuras in the Banviiii district, although 
these are popularly supjwscd to be of Bhil origin. The 
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headmen of the Ndlials art: known as N'aiks, and have 
a certain authority' in the Banvini State, their chief receiv¬ 
ing Ks, jo a month, with certain rights iml transit dues. 

The Bhfls of Jhdbua, Dohad. and Rajpur only partially 
Understand the language spoken by the Nihiils, who art 
very timid, ami run away if they see any one in uniform, 
and it h very difficult to get them to converse* They, 
however, sometimes enter towns such as Barwdni, where 
they bring grass for sale. The Malwa Bhits are unable to 
give any account of NdKaf customs, which, however, they 
say are entirely different from their own. 

As to Bhil religious belief, 1 made inepdpeg indepen¬ 
dently in the districts * -f J habua, Duhad, AU Raj pur, and 
Dhar. Raj pur customs differ very materially from the 
others. It is certainly curious that the deities most gene¬ 
rally worshipped uric the ordinary Yedic deities oj water, 
fire, and the heavens, who have somewhat fallen out of 
fashion in Hindu worship. These are termed Zal Deo* 
An Deo, Pawan Deo, Agan Deo, and indar Raja—the Vcdic 
ddties of water, corn, the wind, fire and the sky, respec¬ 
tively. The modem Hindu gods worshipped are Hanu- 
tn:in. the monkey god. who take,-! the place of Pales in 
Roman mythology, ant! who specially guards the field and 
homestead. He is known as Kh era pa to. the master or 
protector of the village, and also as Mahihir. Monkeys 
are sacred to him, and Ratwindra is their local name It 
must be noted that the Nahals, contrary to Bhil practice, 
kill and eat the monkey Hanumdn is specially worshipped 
in time of drought or sickness, when his image is anointed 
with oil and smeared with vermilion. He is, indeed, the 
only deity, so far as I am aware iwilb one exception). who 
« represented by an image or idol in die Bhil country. 
Most of the symbols. are mere heaps of rough 

fclonc* in a retired place. No temples are erected to any 
ddity undent or modern. If the rains be Jong delayed, the 
image of Hanumdn is daubed with cowdmig and mud, 
hoping to induce the Jelly iw summon the rain in order to 
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wash himseli. At his shrine, sweet cakes, cocoanuta, ghee, 
and sugar are offered. 

Other Hindu gods worshipped an: Bhairo, an epithet and 
att inferior manifestation cJ Shiva and Sida ’data, the god¬ 
dess of smallpox. But it is only on extraordinary occasions 
that the BhLt worships at any but the village shrine- On 
more important occasions he prefers his requests to some 
deity having a wider local influence, and most rarely to die 
larger Hindu deities alxjvu mentionc-d. 

In every* Bhil village there is a bnsti ka dv t or village 
gtxl, whose shrine, marked by a stone nr by a heap of 
stones, is in some sequestered place in or near the village. 
The jungle here is left untouched, and the place h con¬ 
sidered sacred. Each of these local deities has a name 
known to the village; but hi* fame docs not reach very 
far. As an illustration— of the village Dhoiar in Jhibua 
Hetrihtto is the local deity; of the village of Wajagode. 
thif presiding deity is Bdhadio: while in>m~a :s the local 
god of llohad. But none of these villages will know the 
name of tile god who guards its neighbour. 

When die Bhil is from home, absent on military sun - ice, 
or homing or plundering expeditions, lie does not say his 
prayers at all He does not believe that they would be 
acceptable, unless offered at the accustomed shrine. Before 
starting on his expedition, he worships the local deity and 
promises him offerings should he return successful. Th«* 
village gods do not appear to be deified ancestors, or dis¬ 
tinguished persons of the village, since the»'. iia*c a 
separate place in the system of worship. 

Some districts are fortunate enough to possess a special 
dedty with a large number of worshippers. Others adopt one 
of the better-known Hindu gods. Gwn is rather a district 
than a village god in the Duhad tract. In the Dhar district, 
fCtiniirui Mdire b the district god-; K&nkria being a Bhil 
name for the D/uik fnrndom) tree, and BMm a 

manifestation of Shiva before mentioned. Around this 
shrine the Disk forest, with Us glorious crimson blossom, is 
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not permitted to be cut- I n J habua there h no special dis¬ 
trict god, but Imlrn, tin king of heaven is worshipped In 
Raj pur he is less in favour, and in Dhar and Dohad not at 
all SUh itfd/d h worshipped a; a i/tdrion, or heap of 
stones, untobiured am! with no distinguishing mark. Nor 
are theft any special emblems at the thaiunt of local gods 
That of Bhdtro and Ha/Utmin are tartly smeared with ver¬ 
milion. Gorazo is worshipped both in Dohad and in 
Jhsibua by women who desire children ; while in Raj pur 
there is a special deity, useful in such cases, named y&tadw - 
and, contrary to usual custom, his image is erected in a 
picturesque spot near the town, on die bank of the river 
Here a miracle takes place, and water fails from the nipples 
of the breasts of the image. The woman desiring a child, 
or her husband, holds out a hand, and if the water falls in die 
middle of die palm, the woman will bear a Ijoy ; if on the lin¬ 
gers. a girl Before worship, the suppliant must bathe in the 
stream. The adoration uf tbit, god is continued for ten days 
only in the cold weather. In Dfiar, sterile women consult 
the barzL'it, or wizard, who is an important person in Bln'I 
society. He ties a ganda, or thread, round her neck or 
arm. and, repeating several man/ras, or charms, ties knots 
in the thread, and forbids her to eac of some particular fruit 
during the ensuing year, in which she will have a child. 
The h/iru’n is of no particular caste, He is the explainer 
of Omens, and wards off the attacks of evil spirits. The 
lamt'ct is supposed to be subject to the direct inspiration of 
the god, and is convulsed when under this influence. When 
a sjiocial prediction is required from him he is brought to 
the house of the headman, or Turvi, and is there feasted, 
and thy usual amount of tnhownx liquor is drunk by the 
company- Thence; the following day, he is taken to the 
village shrine, where he prophecies of what will happen, 
the time and amount of the rainfall, and what sickness is 
impending, and orders what sacrifices shall be made, and 
where. 

Ihe Bhib, although outcast, or rather without caste, 
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have many subdivisions which, like the Hindus, they call 
ms. They do not marry in the near Wood rdatmnsbips, 
but second cousins, the mother's brothers children, and the 
father's sister's children arc permitted to do so. They do 
not in term arty, or eat with the Bhils of KhdirWdra or 
Khandesh, nor with die Ndhala, south of the Ncrbudda; 
but this ts probably from there lining no habit of intercom¬ 
munication. rather than from tribal prejudice. Like HIndus, 
they burn their dead, except unmarried children of both 
Sexes. md in death from smallpox, when burial is universal, 
the reason being that Sitb MitU. the goddess does not 
like fire, and if the body he burned, she afflicts more 
grievously the village; Hindus, it may be noted, bury 
children who hare died of smallpox before their teeth have 
conic. The Maiwa Bhik do not practice inoculation, like 
the Kh&rwira Bhiis, *fld are afraid of vaccination. They 
isolate smallpox patients, but iwve no special method of 
treatment; beyond a simple religious ceremony. The wor¬ 
ship of the goddess of smallpox is performed yearly, at the 
time of the Dassd&m. The Bhils bury in case of cholera, 
believing that the smoke from the funeral pyre disseminates 
the disease. It is called Mari, and Its deity is Devi Mart 
Mata. L is believed to pay a triennial visit, and elaborate 
ceremonies, ending with the invariable drinking bout, are 
employed to prevent its approach and to its 

severity. Lepers, who are compelled to live apart, are 

also buried, not burnt, when they die. 

With regard to worship or die dead, the Bhils beheve 

that everv person, man or woman, after death becomes a 
spirit or ghost, and that these are ****** though very 
rLlv, seen: now appearing in the form of those whirl¬ 
winds of dust so common in India, at other tmu* as a 
headless figure of enormous ske. appearing^ at mght to 
terrify the passer-by. Of these spirits, «bUl>. the Both 
are much afraid, as they are believed tnvambiyto do harm. 
They are propitiated by offerings, when any person W 
dreamt of a dead relative. If, tor example, a son has 
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dreami of a deceased father, he must erect a stall of ftone, 
and place by it clay figures of ruwses, swords, and bows 
.11 jd arrows. These memorial slabs are often erected with¬ 
out any distinct instruction by a dream. To men who have 
been specially’ obnoxious during their lifetime, or who have 
been killed in a right, ti stone is erected, and offerings are 
made, which prevents their spirits giving trouble, A spirit 
sometimes makes itself known through the medium of the 
barren, or soothsayer, who falls into a trance, trembles 
violently, and demands propitiatory present* which have, 
perhaps, been neglected when asked for in a dream. 
Sometimes the deceased announces his pleasure through 
his son. The spirit, speaking through a finnua, will recog¬ 
nise his former property in the pissession of whomsoever 
it may happen 10 be. 

Tree worship is unusual among the Bhib, Those, how¬ 
ever. m Ali Rajpur worship the teak tree with die sacrifice 
of a goat, the whole village assembling at the house of 
the head man, who distributes liquor, the people then 
visiting the leak tree and per form! tig the prescribed cere* 
mony, smearing it with vitmuticm. Although l have found 
no trace of snake worship, it U worth mentioning that the 
local name for the teak tree is >\ig, which is a common 
mime for the snake. 

The Bhils have joyfifily adopted the principal Hindu 
festivals—the Dassohra. the Pc walk and the HoK—as a 
sound and sufficient excuse for getting drunk. Of these, 
the Passehra is the one most observed, On this occasion, 
the abodes of the family ghosts, those U» whom me mo red 
slabs {giftfas) have keen erected arc visited by the sons, 
near relatives, and the friends of the family, and the sacri* 
fiet of a goat, if possible, h made. These memorial stones 
are rather the exception than the rule, and in one village of 
about two hundred houses 1 only found seven gdi/as; in 
another oi sixty houses there were live. 

t be Boils are exceedingly superstitious, and witchcraft, 
5igQ3, aud omens ocatpy a large place in their life. A 
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witch is called Mhan, ami the witchlincfor. wizard, and 
sootlisayer is the before nventionfid, liie Mc)war 

term AfojM not being used. The belief in witchcraft is 
universal, and witches are everywhere to be found. They 
are of all ages, but generally elderly women, though young 
girls are often their assistants, and are taught by therm 
When a man fancies that he or a member of his family 
or his cattle have been bewitched, he applies to the tmard 
tit discover the cause of his misfortune. This man, who 
may have same private reason lor enmity, points out the 
woman who has bewitched him. Previous to English rule 
witches were killed. Their hands were tied, and they were 
hung naked from the bough of a tree, with a bandage ot 
salt and red pepper over their eyes, and beaten to death 
with rods. This practice is now forbidden, though torture 
with red pepper is still practised. Qne of my Uhil informants 
havin'' ft tri a case within the last few months, Cofend 
Kincaid informs me that, in a case which came under his 
personal observation, a woman was hung head downwards 
for the greater pan of days and nights, with chillies 

rubbed into her eyes, and many beating* on her naked 
body* She ^vaityally recovered, th&ugli h or cytsis 1 vvi -^ 
destroyed. Sometimes rice is thrown into water as a t<~t 
of tbc roiilt of a witch, and if it sinks tlte woman is con¬ 
demned. If the tarm desires her destruction, he bores 
small holes in each grain, which causes it to stab. 

Omens are universally believed in, and their warning. 
akrli If a snake crosses the path of a traveller, he 
abandons his journey. A Bard lulling on anyper**.. 
bodv from the roof of the hut is a sure sign ol M 
The king crow conking on the right foretells cafcututy on 
Uio Wl happiness. The wagtail, the screech-owl. and the 
rupli or ksnhihadi. ate birds which bring good or evil 
foLe .as they am seen on die right or left of the road, 
and a Uhil. seeing on. of these birds In an mausptaous 
posiUon will give up his business sod return home. It a 
man eneeres he must defer his business for an hour « two. 
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though in Rajpur, if he sneezes twite, he may continue it 
with advantage. 

In order to avoid the dangers of evil spirits and m- 
auspirious omens, the Bhil trusts to diarms, like other 
Orientals. An amulet is called Mra y and the Hindu gnu Mi. 
which is a siring tied round the wrist, they tall ddga. 
evidently from the Hindi tdgi. The wizard ties knbls or 
gdit in the string, mentioning, a s he fastens each, the name 
of some god. They also use the imported Arabic word 
tiiwis for the amulet. It is made of metal, and contains 
mystical mantras or charms. The Bhils do not always 
wear these amulets, but only at the J}tiss<!hra or other 
festivals, or in time of illness, or on journeys and expedi¬ 
tions. If always worn, the charm loses its power The 
Blub also wear iron and copper rings on one arm, which 
preserve them from the penis of Lhe road, such as ghosts, 
demons, and lightning. The demon which a Bhil informant 
of mine saw first appeared in the form of a goat, and (hen 
changed into a white man- My friend was very much 
terrified, hut he took out his arrow and broke off the iron 
hsid, for the bhftt is afraid of the 1 shaft without the iron. 
This is contrary to the Hindu idea that iron is a great 
preservative against demons, in Dhnr also the bhiiis are 
afraid of an arrow without the point In Rajpur, more 
practical, they only ftxar a heavy stick. 

In Bhil marriage then! are three ceremonies ; the first 
b the sagdi, which is equivalent to the betrothal, and takes 
place when the girl is about the age of teu ; the second is 
the mdngi t and the third is the true marriage, or fe.va. 
Between the first and last of these ceremonies five or six 
years elapse. The usual practice is that the youth should 
nut marry till be is of an age to support a wife and manage 
las ttflairs. In the same way the girl is not married till 
she h adult. In this particular the Shits are far more 
civilized than the Hindus. The true marriage of girls, 
though occasionally at the age of twelve, is not often before 
fifteen or sixteen. In Ali Rajpur the zagii is called ehhdk 
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pi^S. or wi ne-dri n k i ng. The be troths! is anangeJ by .in 
agent or go-between, who called 4 -lugria. The father 
who wishes 10 betroth his son inquires for a suitable match, 
which is arranged by the Adttgru t. If the affair be settled 
the father of the hoy goes to the house of the father of the 
girl, where die invariable Bbil drinking and feastlug takes 
place. The mdngi, which takes place some years after the 
SOgdi. seems to be merely another excuse lor drinking; but 
on this occasion P.s- 1 ■ ’ or Rs. 1 2 are given ns a present 
to tile nearest male relations of the girl. If they accept 
Rs. is they give a cow in return. !i they do not wish to 
give a cow they only take Rs. 6. I he bridegroom Is called 
l&dM or Idra, and the bride, hidki or UrL At the marriage 
the festivities are kept up for seven days. Sticks of tur¬ 
meric are sent to inform the parents of the bride in how 
m any days the bridegroom will arrive at the house, so as 
to allow him 10 call his friends together- The feasting 
takes place on the last day, and the unpaid balance of the 
price of the girl is given at the time of the wedding. * The 
bridegroom is carried on the shoulders ol another man , 
he waves his sword once, and is then put down. 1 he 
bride b then brought in, the dresses of the betrothed pair 
are knotted together, and they arc earned round in a circle. 
Then they are made to walk round a platform inside the 
house seven tinier One of the relations of the girl takes 
her either on his shoulders or his hip and carries her round. 
The father of the girl is put to no expense <*«pt perhaps 
Rs. 5 for a nose-ring, or a bracelet or necklace, or perhaps 
he may give some household vessels, hut he gives no 
dowry*. The expenses of the marriage festival are borne 
by both parties at the feasts held at the houses of each, 
Rs. 67 is ihe ordinary price {iantah) paid for a Bhil 
maiden. In Dhar it falls as low as Rs, t6, in Raipur 
Rs. 50. or, as they call II two and a half twenty, dhai h:X 
and in’addition the father gives the boy rive maunds of 
grain, A very pretty girl does not fetch a higher price 
than a plain one. The girl’s consent is naturally not asked 
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at betrothal, but it often happens that if she docs not 
approve of her intended she runs away with a lover before 
the time of ihr_- marriage Old maids are not to be found 
in the Bhil country. If the parents do not marry them 
they choose for themselves. In case of adultery or abduc¬ 
tion the former custom was to kill both the adulterer and 
the woman, but at present they take a fine- dattd, which, 
in all district’s- is double the original price paid for the girl. 
Sometimes the unchaste wife is token back, sometimes not. 
A young buffalo or goat is .dsn paid by the abductor to the 
caste people. There is ordinarily no penalty for seduction 
of an unmarried girl, but it she be young and suitable her 
lover is invariably expected to marry her. In Raj pur, 
however, for the abduction of 1 virgin there is a penalty 
of two oxen paid to the father. The money which has 
been paid for the preliminary' ceremony of betrothal is not 
recovered from the abductor, but if he marries the girl lie 
Is bound to pay the lather of the girl when he can afford 
it the sum which he would have obtained had the girl 
been married 10 her original betrothed. For a woman 
or wife the Bhil word is bh&yfr. Most of their cultivating 
operations are done by women, only the ploughing and 
winnowing Iwing done by tile men. The women sow the 
ser.J and reap th'.* crop. -VII the operations of the house¬ 
hold, as else where, ufe done by women—plastering the 
floor of the house, bringing water, grinding flour, and 
making broad. The women, as is inevitable in a forest 
tribe where the men are absent for long periods from 
their litmus, enjoy considerable liberty, of which they take 
full advantage, and frequent murders and assaults are the 
result of their infidelity. The widow is allowed to marry 
again and generally docs so; the new husband paying 
a fine of rn.ov.ra spirit and cattle to tile family of the Ute 
husband, whow brother has by custom a preferential right 
tM :lt " «ornan. But this right is generally waived for the 
Bhil women un? very independent, and have a gnesit deal 
t« say in the matter of their own disposal. The Jhabua 
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women wear heavy brass rings on their legs from ankle 
to knee, ami the custom is said to luive originated in the 
desire of the men to eheck their love of running away* from 
home. Hut the !,>adge of servitude has been changed into 
a coveted ornament, though one more unsuited for work 
in the forest can hardly be imagined. 

It is necessary to bring these notes, which 1 feel are of 
too desultory* and unsystematic a nature for scientific: 
interest, to a close.*. What the future of the Mills may he, 
it is not easy 10 determine, further than that they may he 
expected by slow degrees and under English guidance, to 
develop imo a higher and more civil Led type, though it 
will be many generations before they are assimilated with 
and fused in the surrounding Hindu community. It may 
perhaps be hoped that this consummation may be long 
delayed. As sai ages, they are picturesque and interesting, 
and they sjjtak the truth. As low caste members of the 
Hindu community they would Lj certainly less interesting 
and probably less virtuous. The thin varnish of civilization 
would be ill purchased by its accompanying vices. 

It is probable that die Bhils will gradually Jose any 
distinctive religious differences which now separate them 
from the Hindus, and will be caught in the great Brah- 
manica] net which ever widens to receive and enclose new 
converts. It has been often asserted that Brahmanism is 
not a proselytizing creed, and no doubt in a positive and 
aggressive sense this is true, but it nevertheless has a con¬ 
stant tendency to silently draw within itself all inferior 
creeds and races. Its enemy and rival is the actively 
aggressive creed of Islam, before which I believe that 
Hinduism will eventually (all My views on this point 
have been frequently opposed and denied by thoroughly 
competent critics, but my opinion nevertheless remains that 
Muhammadanism is the creed most suited for Asiatic and 
African races of a low intellectual development, and that it 
is far more likely to commend itsell to their simple menial 
and moral requirements than cither Christianity or Brah- 
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maoism, Christianity, as preached in India, is a failure, 
while the creed of Islam is an increasing success, and the 
cause for this must be sought in the i pndaptibU ity cd the 
Christian doctrine to Orientals, But with the llhib, what, 
ever their uttimate religious position, they will probably 
first be absorbed by Hinduism, the propaganda oi which is 
everywhere around them, while that of Islam is non* 
existent in their district, I have sometimes thought that 
Christianity might have a chance of success with the lihils 
and judging fmm the satisfactory results obtained by 
Christian missionaries atmuig barbarous tribes, in Burma 
and Southern India, together with its absolute failure to 
influence, far less convert, educated Muhammadans and 
Hindus, I believed that an attempt to convert the Bhils to 
Christianity would jjossess some psychological interest and 
1 invited the head of one of the Calcutta missions and also 
missionaries stationed at Indore, to establish a station in 
the BhH country and try their hand on these simple jxiople. 
But this fruitful field, where the untutored savage could 
offer no inconvenient objections to the extravagancies of 
Pauline doctrine, was not suited to missionaries who pre¬ 
ferred to live in comfortable houses in English stations, to 
the hardships of ascetic life in a lonely wilderness, and my 
invitation was not welcomed with any enthusiasm. 

I do not know that this is a matter for serious regret, 
for missionary teaching might have undermined the natural 
virtues of the Bhils, but it would have been interesting to 
know whether the doctrines which so utterly repel the 
cultured Oriental would have been assimilated without 
repugnance by the less critical savage. 

These questions, of surpassing interest, cannot be dis¬ 
cussed with advantage at the close of a long article, and 
such persons ns desire Utr master the subject, I would refer 
to tbr " Asiatic Studies of Sir Alfred Lyall, a work which 
ts, m my opinion, the most sound and suggestive which has 
ever been written on the religious and social life of India. 

LcrKL Gjtimx. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Tut. most important and in many respects the most 
inreresting, event of the quarter has been the marriage 
•f the young Emperor Kwuttgsu of China. The telegraph 
has informed us that the ceremony wail ofif with vrA*/, that 
the lavish expenditure entailed had to be met by means 
of a foreign loan, and that speculation is freely indulged 
as to the character and political proclivities of the new 
ruler, to the course of a few weeks we may expect 
the more ample details sure to be given in the des¬ 
criptive letters from the correspondents sent to Pekin. 
M can while it has been made sufficiently dear that the long 
regency has come to an end. that the Chinese Emperor is 
d* fyth> sovereign of his country, and that both the Chinese 
themselves and foreigners are somewhat expectant as tx» 
the consequences that will ensue. The one immediate 
result that seemed inevitable has not yet occurred. The 
assumption of ruling power by Kwangsu was considered 
certain to be followed by the reception of the Foreign 
Ministers, which would be the practical carrying our of the 
right of audience granted by the Treaty of Pekin, Nothing 
of the sort has taken place, and so far as is known. 
tCwangsu will not settle this matter, in the only way 
that tt can be settled, with, the same promptitude as 
was shown by his predecessor Ttmgehe. it is neces¬ 
sary to state for the information of the reader that the 
right of audience with the Emperor for the Ministers of the 
Treaty Powers resident at Pekin was the chief advantage 
and privilege gained by the march to the Chinese capital 
in t#do. It remained a dead letter during the last twelve 
months of the reign of the defeated Emperor Hien Fung, 
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who absented himself on purpose from Pekin, and during 
the greater part of the regency which has only recently 
expired. The one occasion when the right was put into 
practical force was during the short reign of Tungche in 
1(174, ami then it happened immediately after his marriage. 
The circumstances of die present case are, therefore, pre¬ 
cisely identical with those that existed fifteen years ago. 

It is difficult, therefore, 10 see how the present Chinese 
Emperor can decline to he bound by that precedent, and 
it depends on the action of the Ministers themselves 
whether the present delay develops into systematic post¬ 
ponement, What is surprising is that many foreign critics 
have begun to criticise this privilege and to disparage its 
value They presuppose, which to say the Isist is pre¬ 
mature, that the Emperor will not give audience; or only 
do so under greater pressure than is likely 10 be applied 
to him. In this matter all the Treaty Powers have an 
equal interest, and there is no possibility of one snatching 
an advantage at the expense of another Even were tim 
right of audience to remain indefinitely in suspense, the 
pressure suggested by (_fontese Tjiwri, a wdl-infonned 

paper published at Tientsin, viz., that all the European 
Powers should refuse to receive the Chinese envoys to 
their Courts until their own representatives had been 
admitted to the imperial presence at Pekin, is certainly one 
upon which the European Governments could not agree, 
and which public opinion w ould generally consider excessive 
to the requirements of the case. The principal induce¬ 
ment to take prompt and vigorous action is the slowness 
with which the Tsungii Yamen transacts business. That 
this sluggishness at the nominal Foreign Office of China 
has not been attended with greater injury to her external 
rdabotu, in the past has been mainly due to the fact that 
most of the routine connected with those relations hits been 
disposed of with dispatch and in a business-like manner at 
the Vamen in Tientsin of the Viceroy Li Hung Chang. 
The question will be asked, arid can run l>c satisfactorily 
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answered, When there is no longer 3 Li Hung Chang ivill 
the- Tsungli Yamen suffice for the ever-increasing affair; 
between China and other States ? f'nr this reason above 
alt others it Is desirable for us to be in practical possession 
of all our diplomatic rights, and in a country and govern¬ 
ment constituted like China no lever can equal the impres¬ 
sion likely to 1 * produced, particularly on a young ruler, 
by a personal audience with the representative of a friendly, 
or possibly unfriendly. Power. The right of audience 
gained after a protracted and sanguinary struggle is one 
of the very last privileges we possess in China which 
should be allowed to remain a dead letter or to lapse into 
desuetude. 

In Afghanistan the visit of the Ameer to his northern 
province of Turkestan has been made the excuse for some 
newspaper esdtemcni in Russia This has now liven 
allayed, and whatever the motive of those who fanned it, there 
seems every reason to suppose that it will not result on the 
present occasion in any serious disturbance on the frontier. 
Certain facts should be remembered in order that light may 
be thrown on the future policy of Russia in this quarter. 
The visit of the Ameer to Turkestan was not merely a 
most natural proceeding, as it would* be if to any pan of his 
dearly recognized dominions, but it was rendere d almost 
necessary by the recent revolt of his cousin Ishak. Nothing 
could *0 much contribute to the spetwiy pacification of the 
disturbed province as the presence ot its ruler. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding this, and in spite of the fact tluit the Ameer 
never left M-uar-i-Shcrif, and was consequently more 
than 150 miles distant from the nearest Russian out¬ 
post at Kerkhl, a large and influential portion of the 
Russian press went out of its way to protest that the 
Ameers appearance nonh of the Hindoo Kbosh was a 
direct menace to Russia* and afforded proof of his covert 
hostility. These views were not confined to die journalists 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg- Neither General Komardf 
nor Colonel Alikhanoff was averse to showing the -mention 
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with which they watched every possible move on the 
Central Asian chess-board, and how well prepared they 
were to meet even a feint with a ponderous dislocation 
of troops and an overwhelming display of force If the 
Ameer had sunt any fresh body of troops to ivham-i-Ab, 
the heroes of Penjdeh would have been equal to repeating 
that incident, but even they hesitated to precipitate a col¬ 
lision With the few sowars mai ntained at this outpost. The 
recklessness of these men would have made little of an 
assault on the Afghans, although its immediate conse¬ 
quence might and should be the outbreak of war between 
England and Russia. 

As soon as the St. Petersburg authorities learnt of 
these doings, and after obtaining information that nothing 
was further from the thoughts of Abdurrahman than to 
preach a jdtad, they gave stringent orders that 110 disturb 
juice whs to be allowed. ami at once directed the peaceful 
General Rosen bach. Governor-General of Turkestan, to 
return to his post and assume control of aHhirs at Merv 
:ut wdl as on the Oxus. In order to emphasise the signi¬ 
ficance 01' this step the announcement b finally made that 
the Trans-Caspian territory is to he subordinate to Turke¬ 
stan. This decree implies tt severe official rebuke for the 
present Merv officials, and it is deemed probable that 
General Komaronf under it will either retire or seek a 
different sphere of action, and tltat Colonel AlikhanolTs 
energy will be less obtrusive for some time to come. W't* 
have just termed General Rosen bach peaceful; by this it 
must not be understood that he would be averse to push 
the Czar’s interests by force, or even to undertaking the 
invasion of Afghanistan, but he would do so in a legitimate 
way, hi obedience to the orders of hb sovereign, and nut 
surreptitiously by raising ;ui imntU on the borders. When 
the Russian Government resolves to assume the offensive 
against Afghanistan, General Kosettboch b no doubt one 
of the foremost men that wHl be employed, but he will nut 
tte (he dirty work ot the Circassian or Armenian. Hus 
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return 10 Cette ml Asia is a guarantee that Russia dues mu 
mean for the moment to force events an the Oxus. or to 
precipitate a quarrel with Lhe Afghans, who are hound 
by the laws of sympathy and self-interest to receive our 
support in face of any unprovoked and unjustifiable 
attack. 

At the samti time, the incident lias served to bring out 
one or two facts regarding Alghanistaii and our relations 
with its ruler which will have an important effect hereafter, 
til the first place. Abdurrahman has been accompanied on 
bis tour by an English officer, and this will serve as a useful 
precedent when the' appoint mum of English agents at 
Boikh. MuUneoa. and Herat has to be decided UjKiu, as it 
must be before very long. In the second, it cannot be 
denied that the Ameer has succeeded in pacifying his 
ttorthem province very dfectually, and that if Uhak were 
to make a fresh descent upon it he would find its inhabi¬ 
tants very disinclined to make common cause with him. 
Tiles'* facts signify a tangible improvement in the position 
north of the Hindoo Kuosh, and it has been gained at the 
smalt coat of the recent sc.ltc- In the thin! pliice, this 
nil vantage: has been obtained without, so far as is known, 
our giving umbrage to Abdurrahman by proffering advice 
which could only be uncongenial, or placing a restraint on 
his unfettered action. As has been often pointed out in 
our pages, the rock ahead in our relations with a friendly 
Afghanistan is that we may at the bidding of Russia 
hamper or interfere with the legitimate action, as lie will 
deem it of the Atnecr, The easiest policy for Russia in 
her task of alienating Afghanistan from England h to 
work through us. Tile Afghans are a proud and eapaLle 
race, and die day will surely come when no choice will be 
left to us between championing some act of theirs against 
Russia which in the strict letter of the Law fe not justifiable, 
an d seeing them cut off from our side by the unendurable 
curb which we seek to place on their impulse. The visit 
of die Ameer to die Russian frontier has ended, and the 
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danger of a collision is once more thrust into the back¬ 
ground. Let us hope that the good work will still be 
followed up by :t special mission in the coming spring to 
Gattdahar or Cabul, and that the year will not dose with* 
out there being telegraphic communication with both these 
cities, and English officers resident in Turkestan. 

On the subject of Persia there is hide satisfactory to be 
said. During the last three months our diplomacy has 
been inactive, and the tendency has been once more to 
efface ourselves and leave Russia mistress of the field. 
M. V lasso w. the newly appointed Consul at Meshed, has 
reached his destination, and it wilt not be surprising if he 
gives early proof that his new appointment is not a sinecure. 
But the success of Russia in obtaining equivalents for die 
Kanin River concession b not limited to the Meshed con¬ 
sulate. Something is to be done for the improvement 
of trade in the Caspian ports cl Persia and of communica¬ 
tions with f eheran and in Khurassan. But these points 
are of minor importance in comparison with the principal 
aim of Russian policy in Persia, which is to exclude Prince 
Zil-es-Sultar* from the succession. The Russians fear Wth 
the ability and the English proclivities of that prince, and 
they will s|>are no effort to complete the disgrace in which 
hr now stands Ely consummating his ruin. English diplo¬ 
macy in Persia has no right to boast of .my success so long 
ns this prince, who suffers for his friendliness to this 
country, is detained in dose, if honourable, confinement. 
If we cannot procure his restoration to the governorship 
o! Ispahan we ought at the least to obtain his Jib-Try with 
the right of residence at Shiraz or some other town in 
Southern Persia. Some of the Anglo-Indian papers have 
expressed strong dissent From the views expressed in this 
Review about bringing Afghanistan and Persia into line 
with each other under our own auspices. It is only 
tiecessary to ask. Is the hostility between Snnni and Shiah 
so implacable that it cannot be :iilaved, if not removed, by 
a common necessity and danger > History contains several 
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examples to the contrary, and if they were rare and transi¬ 
tory, the danger was also temporary, and for less urgent 
than it will be when Russia makes her nr set move forward. 
Failure in Persia to hold cu-r own will greatly detract from 
even complete success in Afghanistan, and if the public wish 
to know the real jwrilion of English influence in the Shah s 
dominions as compared with Russia, they have a sure 
criterion of which is uppermost in the position r4 Prince 
ZjUes-Sulunt 

Thr alarmist reports spread as to the position of affairs 
in Burmah by Tht Times correspondent must be accepted 
turn gram. There is not the least doubt that the)' are 
grossly exaggerated. The task we took in band was 
unduly minimized at the start, and of course three years 
seems long when sanguine people described the country 
as pacified after a three months’ occupation. But although 
(Lieoity is not suppressed, and the Chin and Kakhyen 
districts are specially disturbed, tht task of conquest has 
gone on steadily towards a successful termination, and the 
next cold season will undoubtedly give the Government 
the opportunity of completing the pacification of the 
country. Two things are necessary for the conversion 
of Burmah into a valuable dependency. One is that it 
should be devated to a Lieutenant-governorship and the 
Other, that a loan should be raised for the construction 
of railways. The latter should not be for less than ten 
millions, and the railways should be constructed with a 
special eye to the requirements oi Burmah in the first place, 
and only in the second with regard to an extension into 
South-west China. Burmah offers a splendid field for the 
employment of English capital and enterprise in many 
wajH but the Government must set an example and accept 
the responsibility of providing the necessary means of com¬ 
munication. Up to the present it has acted as if every¬ 
thing was going to be done tor it at the individual risk 
of the English investor. The hands of the executive 
at Mandalay must tie strengthened, and the Government 
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of India must hypcrthccate Settle of the future revenue and 
resources of die province in order that they may in due 
course be realized to liteir fullest extent. L nless this be done 
the annexation of Burmah can no longer be compared to 
that of the 1 ’unjab forty years igo, and the present raters 
of I nciia must submit to bear tile aspersion that they have 
lost lire art of government, which was the special charac¬ 
teristic of the Lawrences, the Metcalfe, and too many other* 
to name of the last generation. 

One sensational incident has happened in India, and 
that is the discovery ui the treasonable correspondence of 
the Malutrajali of Cashmere or his Ministers, The details 
hav e not been made known, and perhaps this is the wisest 
cos use u» take ; but it is ascertained that the plot included 
the poisoning of the English Resident at Srinuggur. A 
board ot Regency has been appointed, and the Maharajah, 
who is described os an imbecile, has been relieved of his 
functions. The whole occurrence justifies a hope and a 
moral. The hope is that Cashmere, the salient angle of 
Indian defence, will soon be British territory. The moral 
is. bow mud] faith can Ik: placed in, not merely the native 
press, but in those Anglo-Indian journals which for months 
past have been complaining of the arbitrary conduct of 
our Resident in Cashmere, and representing its mad and 
treacherous ruler as an injured prince. 
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Goultf3 Works. 

Bv the publication of the final pans of his " Birds ui New 
Guinea,’* Messrs. Henry Sutitmran & Co., of 36. Piccadilly, 
London, have brought to 3 conclusion the magnificent 
ornithological works oi the late Mr. John Gould The 
"Birds or Ncv. Guinea constitute what many consider 
from the grand character of the birds depicted ;md the 
splendour of their plumage, the finest volume of even this 
magnificent collection on. practically speaking, ail the birds 
of the world. Our readers will fed .1 direct interest in the 
fact that it took Mr. Gould more than 50 years to illustrate 
the “ Birds of Asia." which he finally completed in. 1 88 j. 
More than half a century ago also Mr. Gould produced his 
first work on the bird s of the Himalayas. It will thus be 
seen that 1 ndia attracted much of his attention. 11 would ho 
presumptuous to attempt to criticize so noble a work, which 
has a standard and imperishable value both for Mr. Gould s 
scientific and graphic descriptions and for the singularly 
beautiful hand-painted pictures of each hir-J. and generally 
ol‘ both the male and female kinds. Messrs, Sotfeem u<hr 
die complete collection of 43 volumes, with 3,158 [dales, 
handsomely l»ound in green morocco, and decked in iwo 
curved cabinets, for £ 1.000. and they are happy to allow 
on)' intending purchaser to inspect the collection. We 
cannot but think that the Princes of Indb, like the Nizam, 
the Gaekwar, and Maharajah Haiku, who are known as 
patrons of LngJLh literature and extensive purchasers of 
uur books should certainly secure a copy of this noble and 
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rare work for their libraries. Thu value of most books is 
•affected by their only supplying a temporary use* and the 
purchaser hesitates to buy tacause a better work on the 
in*, subject may be issued a very feiv months afterwards. 
Such fears need not be entertained with regard to Mr, 
Gould, who has lull nothing for his successors to do in the 
particular line of research that he made hi sown indisputably 
province. 


Tht Mah&mtdan Society of Calcutta. 

We have received a copy of the pamphlet recording the 
work of a quarter or a century of the Maliumedat) Literary 
Society of Calcutta, which has just celebrated its jubilee. 
That society owes its origin and certainly all its success to 
the Xawah Abdul l^itif. who has for many years discharged 
the onerous duties of secretary. The record of the society 
is both interesting and encouraging—interesting because 
it relates to the literary activity of MahomedanS, and 
encouraging because that activity, in an uncongenial and at 
least unwonted sphere, is steadily increasing, and not in a 
small degree is this due to the example of the Calcutta 
Society and the strenuous efforts of the Nawab Abdul 
Laitf. 1 n 1865 the prospects of the Mahomed an subjects 
or the Queen were at their lowest ebb. The system of 
education and examination was altogether in favour of the 
astute Hindoo, and this advantage was increased by the 
reluctance shown by the Mahometans to take up the sort of 
learning requisite for employment by Government Under 
these discouraging circumstances it was all the more remark- 
able tliai an individual Moulvi should have thrown himself 
into the breach and founded a soviet > which, after 1 5 years 
«»f active life, is now forming new branches of energy and 
utility. \ct that t* precisely what Nawab Abdul Latif has 
accomplished AU this labour ha* produced .-» definite 
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result, an i.l there cannot Jjl- two opinions as to the political 
position of the Mussulmans of India having materially 
improved within even the last three years. We are glad to 
notice throughout rill the proceedings of this society .1 
conspicuous tone of loyalty, and it h in that direction that 
the best chance of the Mahomedans of India lies. The 
Hindoos who have tasted the dangerous fruit of our educa¬ 
tion are already dkafltinted, and may, in a little time, he 
absolutely traitorous ; but the Mahomcdans, who have not 
shown the same avidity in imbibing the bouk-.|pre we placed 
at their feet, remain steadfast in the beliel of the duties 
imposed alike on the governing and die governed. I11 an 
unexpected degree British policy in India has become in 
dose accord with the views and aspiration* of the Ma- 
homedau community, which has only to continue in the wise 
and politic course laid down for it by this Society to reap the 
full Inmefu of its prescient judgment 


[mitun Lift. 

PKomsofc OitAX has produced an extremely interesting 
book in this volume on *' Indian Life,' religious and social 
(T. Fisher Unwin), and one ilmt will much help the 
English rentier to form correct ideas as to how the great 
mass of the Indian peoples live and think. The chapters 
which make up the second part of this volume should 
rtve.d how primitive is the state of society with which our 
would*be reformers would have us deal on the most 
advanced principles of Liberal constitutionalism. They 
will show that after the lapse of even a century the 
Government of India lias very- little to do with die 
matrimonial fortunes of a man like old Faketrah or the 
fam ily status of that universal victim the daughter-in-law. 
And perhaps the real strength of England's position in 
India U thai it is so. notwithstanding what Radical philoso¬ 
phers may advance to the contrary'. So long as out 
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councils arc swayed by window* "t shall be ■slow to inter¬ 
fere with the cherished customs and traditions of the 
Hindoo population, or to attempt to graft upon theft^ 
rSahoratc political systems for which they art not suited. 
Professor Oman does not preach any political lesson in 
particular, hut his facts are very significant and instructive. 


The India Ojhet List* 

Thu India Office List prepared under the direction or 
Mr. F- C Danvers, the Registrar and Superintendent of 
Records, contains a remarkably complete and fairly det ailed 
account of the 1-hidal careers of die principal officers in 
the Indian service both in India and at Westminster. A 
Who's who or Men of the Time for India is a work that 
every one connected with the East feels the want of at 
some time or other. ;ind the India Office has produced a 
volume which goes far towards filling the void. There is 
much more information in this volume than biographical 
data, but they represent its distinctive terature. .Vmong 
the increasing number of Anglo-Indian works of reference, 
the India Office List is sure to hold a foremost place. 
U is published by Messrs. Harrison and Sons of Pali 
Mall. S.W, 


Alalia, 

Mtn, Ragwix has added an interesting and readable account 
of Media lo die volumes on Assyria and Chal&ca which 
she has already contributed to the: “Story of the Nations " 
series (T. Fisher Unwin), Tile history of Media is defined 
a* from the fall of Nineveh to the Persian War, but as the 
Farais are the devoted followers of Zoroaster, there is a 
rnnnectmg link with the present day* A good deal of space 
** voted to the Zoma&trian religion and the Zen da vesta. 
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but the careers of Nebuchadnezzar and Catnbyscs ;ire well 
told, Tile affairs of the great Babylon banking hrm of 
ELgibi- — Rothschilds of the ancient world—are fully de¬ 
scribed; and fonti an interesting episode in the due succes¬ 
sion of conquest and invasion. Egibi is believed in be only 
a form of the Jewish name Jacob, and the firm is said to 
have endured for four centuries, down io the time ol 
Alexander. 

Anstrahn. 

Mil Patoutit Martin’' "sheaf of essays form a very 
valuable book on tin: Australian colonies and their place 
in the Empire. [“ Australia and the Empire* b^ A. 
Patchett Martin. (Edinburgh : David Douglas.)] Such 
a work was much needed, for the English reader generally 
is more ignorant of Antipodean politics than he is even of 
Asiatic, and Mr. Martin lias compressed into the small 
compass of a volume of less than three hundred pages more 
information about the political views and position of the 
great colonics of Australia than is to be found m many 
more pretentious and voluminous works. Mr. Martin is 
evidently imbued with the tree imperial spirit he does not 
hesitate as "a colonial Englishman" to say that Mr. GW- 
atones Home Rule policy would, if realised, he " fatal to 
the continuance of the British Empire.' 4 and he has dedi¬ 
cated his volume to Mr. Balfour* At the same time, tie 
gives much valuable information as to the feeling* prevalent 
among the colonists themselves, and as m the practical 
difficulties in the way of any scheme of imperial Federation. 
The work deserves to be widely read, and quoted as a 
standard authority on the subjects with which it deals. 


Phrftuio. 

No better authority or writer than Professor George 
Kawlinso* could possibly have been selected for the task 
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or describing Ptoiida {T- Fisher Unwin). To the English 
reader the narrative of the first historical masters of the sea 
can hardly fail of attraction, and their extended cruises to 
Britain and round the African coast prove the Fhomidans 
to have been bold and skilful mariners. A dear account is 
given oi their relations with the Jews, die Assyrians, and 
other neighbours,, as well as of the i mill ding of Carthage by 
Dido, and the capture of Tyre by Alexander. The last 
three chapters relate to the religion, architecture, and 


language of the Phoenicians, 
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Si-ace will not.allow us to do more than to recommend this 
volume [•* The Stand art 1 of Value." By William Leighton 
JottifjVN- Sixth edition. (Longmans and Co.)] to all tho.>e 
interested in the consideration of the intricate and important 
currency question, and the rival arguments of monomulailbts 


and bimetallists. 
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